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COLONEL  Napier  has  now,  by  the  publication  of  his  sixth 
volume,  completed  his  arduous  undertaking  of  recording  the 
history  of  the  war  which  England  waged  in  the  Peninsula  for 
six  years  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon.  The  task 
was  difficult ;  the  theme  a  noble  one ;  and  we  may  be  proud 
that  the  great  deeds  of  our  countrymen  have  found  a  worthy 
historian. 

In  the  justificatory  notices  prefixed  to  this  volume,  he  speaks 
of  his  work  as  one  ‘  which,  written  honestly  and  in  good  faith 
*  from  excellent  materials,  has  cost  sixteen  years  of  incessant 
*  labour.’  The  result  of  this  labour  is  a  rare  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  world,  full  of  lessons  of  deep  wisdom  to  men 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  of  every  time  and  country ;  but 
more  especially  fraught  with  instruction  for  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  principles  upon  which  this  terrible 
contest  was  undertaken,  and  criticising  with  unsparing  severity 
and  truth  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

To  discover  and  enunciate  the  truth  respecting  this  extraor- 
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dinary  struggle,  required  no  ordinary  sagacity,  no  common 
courage.  Few  men  possess  the  peculiar  knowledge  requisite  to 
judge  of,  and  estimate  the  various  proceedings,  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  tne  field,  which  occurred  during  the  continuance  of  this  war ; 
still  fewer  possess  the  courage  and  honesty  needed  to  record,  amidst 
the  acclaim  of  victory,  in  spite  of  personal  predilections  and 
national  hostilities,  and  with  unvarying  firmness  and  impartiality, 
the  errors,  the  follies,  the  vices,  and  the  failures,  as  well  as  the 
success,  the  wisdom,  and  the  virtues,  of  the  many  men  who 
figured  as  actors  in  tips  turbulent  and  bloody  drama.  It  is  well 
for  England,  it  is  well  for  the  world,  that  an  historian,  skilled 
in  the  sciences  of  politics  and  war,  and  of  a  lofty  and  severe 
morality,  has  been  bold  enough  to  apply  himself  to  this  great 
task,  and  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

Before  Colonel  Napier  commenced  his  history,  few  persons  had 
any  accurate  conceptions  respecting  either  the  character  of  the 
struggle  which  ho  describes,  or  of  the  parties  by  whom  it  was 
carried  on.  The  few  who  did  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
were,  from  various  reasons,  unwilling  to  state  it.  Amongst 
these  the  most  marked  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  he,  as 
the  result  has  shown,  was  content  with  the  renown  he  already 
possessed,  and  unwilling,  when  he  desired  rest  from  toil,  to  recall 
the  recollection  of  the  weakness,  folly,  and  treachery,  by  which 
his  efforts  had  been  cramped,  his  victories  often  rendered  of  no 
avail,  and  his  final  success  almost  rendered  impossible.  The 
event  was  successful,  and  that  was  enough  :  all  men  were  willing 
to  afford  him  unbounded  admiration  and  applause;  and  he  was 
not  anxious  that  this  admiration  and  applause  should  be  bestowed 
in  consequence  of  a  perfect  conception  of  the  many  extraordinary 
obstacles  which  his  genius  and  fortitude  enabled  him  to  surmount 
The  voice  of  truth  was  drowned  by  the  shout  of  victory.  Doubt¬ 
less,  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  this  was 
a  prudent  course.  For  his  country  and  for  posterity,  however, 
truth  was  needed  ;  and  even  for  his  own  renown  it  was  not  unim¬ 
portant.  The  vulgar  judged  him  by  his  success :  they  who 
thought,  however,  but  who  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  contest,  underrated  his  worth ;  because,  judging 
him  by  the  means  which  they  fancied  him  to  have  possessed, 
they  deemed  the  result  hardly  adequate  to  those  means.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  lavishly  supplied  with  money,  men,  and 
arms,  by  the  most  lavish  government  the  world  ever  saw ;  that 
he  wielded,  without  let  or  molestation,  the  whole  powers  of 
England,  Portugal  and  Spain ;  that  the  ministry  at  home  were 
his  confiding  and  ardent  supporters  ;  that  he  had  merely  to  wish 
'and  to  have  ;  that  Portugal,  and  all  that  Portugal  possessed,  was 
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at  his  absolute  disposal ;  and  that  Spain  was  his  enthusiastic, 
ardent,  gallant  ally — and  that  having,  as  his  obedient  supporters, 
two  whole  nations  burning  for  independence,  and  ready  with 
patriot  ardour  to  sacridce  life  and  fortune  in  order  to  attain  it — 
having  also  the  finest  army  England  could  furnish,  equipped  with 
all  that  an  army  needed,  it  was  no  marvellous  feat  of  arms,  slowly 
to  win  his  way  in  six  long  years  from  Lisbon  to  Toulouse,  and 
to  be  finally  successful,  only  because  the  army  of  Napoleon  had 
been  buried  in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The  true  history  of  his 
difficulties  was  needed  to  obviate  these  objections;  and  now, 
when  this  is  known,  it  is  found  that  a  greater  glory  is  really  his 
due  than  that  which  the  ignorant  multitude  bestowed  on  him, 
merely  because  he  was  successful.  But  the  misconception  then 
prevalent  did  not  solely  attach  to  the  deeds  of  the  successful 
commander.  With  the  vulgar,  success  was  proof  of  merit,  and 
failure  proof  of  weakness  and  of  folly.  Thus,  while  Wellington 
became  a  hero  and  a  demigod,  revilings,  contumely,  falsehood, 
and  slander,  alone  were  heard  over  the  glorious  grave  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  But  the  truth,  while  it  places  the  fame  of  the  successful 
general  upon  a  sure  and  permanent  foundation,  rescues  his 
unfortunate  predecessor  from  unmerited  reproach.  For  they 
who  learn  duly  to  estimate  the  profound  combinations,  the  pre¬ 
science,  energy,  and  fortitude  of  Wellington,  learn  also  that 
Moore  was  gifted  with  a  similar  far-sighted  sagacity ;  that  he 
had  the  same  obstacles  to  combat  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
that  he  saw  clearly  the  difficulties  in  his  path,  and  the  only 
means  of  removing  them ;  that  his  energy,  forethought,  and 
fortitude  were  tasked  as  Wellington’s  were  after  him,  and  that 
they  were  equal  to  any  emergency ;  but  that  he  was  sacrificed 
by  the  same  ignorance  which  afterwards  strewed  Wellington’s 
path  with  thorns,  which  always  thwarted  his  operations,  and 
more  than  once  had  wellnigh  rendered  all  his  plans  abortive. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  those  who  may  hereafter  have  to  fight 
the  battles  of  England,  that  all  these  things  should  be  known  ; 
it  is  also  for  the  interest  of  the  nation,  that  the  wondrous  errors 
of  our  statesmen  should  be  bared  to  public  view,  and  our  future 
governors  be  saved  from  those  gross  illusions  which  have 
entailed  ills  innumerable  both  on  us  and  our  posterity.  He  who 
hath  done  this,  hath  rendered  no  slight  or  insignificant  service 
to  his  country — a  service  not  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  few  have 
been  able,  still  fewer  willing,  to  render  it. 

By  posterity  this  work,  (for  to  posterity  it  will  assuredly  de¬ 
scend,)  will  be  considered  as  the  testimony  of  an  original  witness ; 
and  of  a  witness,  by  his  specific  knowledge  as  well  as  his  personal 
experience,  well  fitted  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  deeds  which 
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he  saw,  and  which  he  describes.*  When  we  say  original  wit¬ 
ness,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Colonel  Napier,  or  that  any 
other  man,  actually  witnessed  all  that  is  related  in  his  work,  but 
that  he  as  a  soldier  was  present  at  many  of  the  actions  he  de- 
cribes;  that  he  was  at  tne  time  acquainted  with  much  of  the 
ground  traversed  by  our  army  during  the  war ;  that  while  the 
war  was  going  on,  he  was  a  careful  and  skilled  observer  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  all  parties  concerned  in  it ;  that  since  its  termi¬ 
nation  he  has  been  in  direct  communication  with  the  many  brave 
men,  both  English  and  French,  who  shared  in  and  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  toils  of  those  memorable  campaigns  ;  and  that  he  has  had 
access  to  the  most  important  documents  relating  to  them,  which 
the  commanders  of  both  nations  could  supply.  It  is  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  give  to  his  work  its  peculiar  character,  and 
which  make  it  incumbent  on  us  to  judge  of  it  by  other  tests  and 
rules  than  those  which  we  apply  to  the  labours  of  the  ordinary 
historian.  The  work  comes  before  us,  both  as  a  work  of  art  and 
a  testimony ;  it  might  fail  in  the  one  capacity,  yet  retain  all  its 
value  in  the  other — but  if  it  justly  challenge  our  admiration  in 
both  characters,  then  will  it  take  its  rank  in  after  times  with 
those  few  but  precious  records  of  antiquity,  wherein  the  writer 
was  an  actor  as  well  as  historian.  The  scholar  in  those  days  being 
well  skilled,  by  the  previous  training  of  his  life,  to  take  part  in 
and  understand  all  that  was  interesting  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
capable  also  of  describing  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  the  scenes  of 
which  he  was  a  witness,  he  was  able,  while  recording  his  testi¬ 
mony  for  the  use  of  future  generations,  to  erect  a  lasting  monument 
to  himself.  Such  a  testimony,  so  recorded,  far  transcends  in 
value  the  labours  of  the  mere  scholastic  historian,  who  compiles 
his  work  from  narratives  of  other  men.  But  to  this  high  rank,  we 
think.  Colonel  Napier’s  history  has  attained.  Judging  his  work  as 
a  testimony,  we  find  that  it  brings  before  us  a  new,  correct,  and 
striking  view  of  a  series  of  transactions  of  importance,  equalling 
any  that  are  recorded  in  the  story  of  mankind.  Looking  at  it  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  demands  our  admiration  as  a  clear,  nervous,  and  in- 


•  The  following  passage  occurs  among  some  scattered  ‘  hints  '  con¬ 
tained  in  Gibbon's  miscellaneous  works ; — ‘  Thucydides  and  Guicciardini 
in  the  true  station  for  historians  of  their  own  times.  *  *  Both  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  peace  and  war — their  characters  procured  them 
every  information — had  studied  the  greatest  men  of  their  times — better 
acquainted  with  them  all,  than  each  of  them  was  with  the  others — per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  great  men,  the  chief  advantage  of  their  personal  me¬ 
moirs.’— Vol.  V.  p.  544.  These  observations  will  illustrate  some  of  the 
peculiar  recommendations  of  Colonel  Napier’s  labours. 
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tcrcsting  narrative,  enriched  with  profound  and  original  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  the  art  with  which  he  is  peculiarly  conversant,  viz.  that  of 
war,  and  of  which  the  campaigns  he  describes  afford  unequalled 
illustrations.  The  style,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  criticised  by 
some  as  quaint,  by  others  as  florid,  laboured,  and  something  de¬ 
clamatory  ;  but  we  will  confess  that  to  us  it  has  a  charm  which 
disarms  all  criticism.  It  is  original,  it  is  borrowed  from  none, 
like  unto  none;  it  seems  the  honest  outpouring  of  a  man  of 
keen  sensibility  and  chivalrous  temper.  There  is  no  cloudi¬ 
ness,  no  dreaminess  in  it.  It  is  clear,  vigorous,  animated,  and 
impressive.  Many  of  its  phrases  have  already  been  consecrated 
by  public  adoption,  and  have  passed  into  the  language  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Passages,  too,  there  are,  which  already  rest  in  all 
men’s  memories ;  to  which  we  daily  recur  with  unabated  pleasure, 
and  which  may  be  quoted  as  among  the  flnest  whieh  our  language 
contains,  of  nervous  and  splendid  description. 

His  accuracy  and  honest  industry,  those  only  can  properly 
appreciate  who  have  patiently  tracked  him  through  the  mass  of 
various  and  heterogeneous  materials  which  compose  the  authori¬ 
ties  for  his  narration,  and  the  observations  grounded  thereon  : — ‘  II 
‘  n’est  pas  permis,’  says  Voltaire,  ‘  d’ecrire  une  histoire  contem- 
‘  poraine,  autrement  qu’en  consultant  avec  assiduitd  et  en  con- 
‘  frontant  tous  les  temoignages.  Ilya  des  faits  que  j’ai  vus  par 
‘  mes  yeux,  et  d’autres  par  des  yeux  meilleurs.  J’ai  dit  la  plus 
‘  exacte  verite  sur  les  ehoses  essentielles.’  If  Colonel  Napier 
should  need  a  motto  for  his  work,  one  more  correct  and  appro¬ 
priate  conld  not  be  found. 

That,  however,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  this  history,  con¬ 
sidering  it  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  is  the  mode  in  which  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  various  military  operations  of  the  many  armies  which 
for  six  years  overran  the  Peninsula.  As  laymen,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  scientific  criticism  with 
which  the  work  abounds — but  this  w’e  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  say :  Colonel  Napier  has  persuaded  us,  whether  correctly  or 
not  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  that  we  now  really  understand 
the  military  transactions  he  describes.  Hitherto,  (that  is,  until 
the  appearance  of  this  history,)  all  narratives  of  warlike  affairs 
have  been  unto  us  great  mysteries.*  We  were  obliged  to  be- 


•  ‘  Quoiqn’  une  des  plus  grandes  beautes  de  Cesar  soit  la  clarte,  il  ne 
laisse  pas  d’avoir  bien  des  endroits  obscurs  pour  les  lecteurs  qui  ne  sont 
guerriers.  Je  voudrois  que  M.  Ic  Chevalier  Folard  nous  eut  donne  un 
commentaire  militaire  sur  cet  auteur  qui  en  a  bien  plus  besoin  que 
Polybe.  S'il  n’y-avoit  que  Cesar  qui  fut  digne  de  nous  donner  sa 
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lieve  with  a  perfect  faith — for  our  reason  was  wholly  passive  ;  and 
we  knew  nothing  but  the  results  of  the  operations  described. 
For  example,  a  battle,  we  were  told,  had  been  fought,  gained  by 
one  party,  lost  by  another — why  it  was  gained,  why  it  was  lost, 
might  be  manifest  to  the  learned  military  reader;  but  to  us,  who 
have  ever  pursued  a  peaceful  tenor  of  life,  such  attempts  at  de¬ 
scription  have  always  proved  exceedingly  perplexing.  From 
this  perplexity  Colonel  Napier  has  certainly  relieved  us — 
we  fancy,  at  least,  that  we  now  know  something  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  principles  of  scientific  warfare — and  that,  to  understand 
the  general  merits  and  failures  in  a  campaign,  it  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  be  a  practised  soldier.  The  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  warfare,  as  laid  down  and  illustrated  by  him,  seem  to  form 
a  coherent  and  intelligible  system  ; — a  system,  too,  which  in  all 
ages  must  have  been  for  the  most  part  the  same,  no  matter  how 
much  the  mere  instruments  of  warfare  may  have  changed,  be¬ 
cause  in  all  cases  it  is  masses  of  men  that  wield  them. 
Whether  it  be  Hannibal  or  Napoleon,  Csesar  or  Wellington 
who  leads,  whether  it  be  the  pilum  or  the  musket  which  the 
soldier  uses,  the  same  necessities  preside  over  the  destinies  of  all ; 
the  same  obstacles  obstruct  the  path  to  success ;  and  the  same 
forethought,  patience,  provident  combinations,  and  happy  divina¬ 
tions  of  genius,  are  reqiiired  to  secure  the  ever  fleeting  form  of 
victory.  We  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  perusal  of  this 
work  will  make  any  man  a  soldier ;  but  we  do  mean  that  any 
man  may  learn  from  hence  why  Napoleon  and  Wellington  were 
great  commanders.  He  may  be  made  to  understand  wherein 
their  greatness  lay — knowing  what  difliculties  they  encountered, 
what  means  they  employed  to  insure  success,  what  capacity, 
mental  and  moral,  their  mighty  exploits  demanded,  he  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  their  real  merit,  without  the  aid  of  that  falla¬ 
cious  test  of  worth,  success.  It  is  this  peculiar  excellence  that 
makes  us  feel  that,  next  to  his  owm  great  deeds,  the  proudest 
monument  yet  reared  to  the  fame  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
this  searching  history  of  his  exploits. 

To  the  author  himself,  however,  renown  will  come  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  alloy.  The  truth,  while  it  has  exalted  the  really 


propre  histoire,  iln’y-avoit  gii^res  que  M.de  Folanl  qiie  ent  du  cominenfer 
Cesar.’ — Gibbon,  Jfliscell.  li'orhs,  vol.  iv.  p.  410.  Colonel  Napier’s 
History  of,  and  Commentary  upon,  the  acts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
will  leave  nothing  for  posterity  to  desire.  A  soldier  has  skilfully  de¬ 
scribed  what  a  soldier  skilfully  performed  ;  and  a  layman  can  accurately 
appreciate  the  merits  both  of  the  warrior  and  his  historian. 
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great,  has  disturbed  and  destroyed  the  reputation  of  many  who 
have  hitherto  claimed  reward  and  approbation,  in  consequence  of 
the  successful  issue  of  the  great  struggle  with  Nsipoleon.  The 
unflinching  manner  in  which  the  truth  has  been  told ;  the  un¬ 
tiring  industry  with  which  what  was  unworthy  is  exposed  ;  the  sa¬ 
gacity  with  which  each  event  has  been  traced  to  its  source,  and  in 
its  consequences — all  these,  the  great  merits  of  the  work  itself, 
have  necessarily  raised  up  for  its  author  a  host  of  powerful,  clam¬ 
orous,  and  vindictive  enemies.  Their  malice  will,  perhaps,  disturb 
his  repose,  though  hitherto  their  efforts  have  only  served  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  accuracy,  the  diligence,  and  the  fairness  of  him  whose 
veracity  and  judgment  they  have  attempted  to  impugn.  The 
very  violence  of  tliese  attacks,  their  number,  and  their  malignity, 
have  materially  enhanced  the  worth  and  authority  of  the  work 
itself.  The  vindications  which  they  have  called  forth,  have  na¬ 
turally  described  the  various  sources  from  whence  Colonel  Napier 
derived  his  information.  The  excellence  of  these  has  thus  been 
made  manifest,  and  the  conclusions  strengthened  which  have 
been  drawn  from  the  information  thus  derived  ;  and  in  truth  this 
explanation  was  necessary.  Upon  any  less  authority  than  those 
cited,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  have 
given  credence  to  the  many  expositions  which  these  volumes 
contain  of  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  the  indolence,  the  childish 
incapacity,  and  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  many  of  our  rulers 
at  home,  and  the  falsehc^  of  some  of  their  agents  abroad — 
neither  could  we,  without  the  overwhelming  evidence  here 
adduced,  have  believed  what  is  now  not  merely  asserted,  but 
proved,  of  the  vanity,  the  cowardice,  the  hopeless  imbecility, 
the  insane  arrogance,  the  restless,  intriguing,  false,  and  treacher¬ 
ous  spirit  of  our  Spanish  and  Portuguese  allies  in  this  war. 
Verily  after  this  we  may  again  exclaim,  ‘  With  how  little  wisdom 
‘  is  this  world  governed !’  So  wholesome  a  truth  it  is  well  at  all 
seasonable  times  to  set  forth  and  illustrate ;  and  this  history  is  a 
commentary  upon  the  pithy  apothegm  of  the  wise  man,  so  bold 
and  startling,  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  any  necessity,  even 
though  it  disturb  the  repose  the  author  so  well  deserves,  which 
forces  him  to  detail  his  evidence,  and  set  out  the  array  of  his  au¬ 
thorities.  He  thus  is  able  to  compel  in  place  of  soliciting  belief 
— and,  however  painful  assent  may  be,  doubt  is  impossible.  The 
lesson  is  too  useful  to  be  left  unsupported,  or  taken  upon  trust ; 
and  our  satisfaction  is  therefore  proportionally  great,  when  we 
see  that  for  coming  generations  scepticism  there  can  be  none. 
To  them  it  will  appear  but  too  plain,  that  this  terrible  contest, 
fraught  with  sulfering  to  England  for  many  years  yet  to  come, 
was  entered  into  recklessly,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  over- 
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whelming  obligations  which  the  war  entailed  upon  us ;  that  it 
was  conducted  in  the  same  ignorance,  without  providence,  with¬ 
out  economy ;  that  waste  and  want  went  hand  in  hand ;  that 
boundless  extravagance  was  shown,  where  the  utmost  frugality 
would  have  been  wisdom  ;  and  that  a  niggard  parsimony  existed, 
where  alone  a  generous  expenditure  would  have  been  useful. 
To  them  also  it  will  be  evident,  that  to  the  ministers  of  England 
the  state  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  was  as  utterly  unknown  as 
is  the  condition  of  the  most  distant  province  of  China  at  this 
moment ;  that,  being  determined  to  believe  that  Spain  was 
peopled  by  a  race  of  heroes,  and  that  every  mob  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  was  an  invincible  army,  they  shut  their  ears  to  the  unwel¬ 
come  information  sent  by  the  most  sagacious  of  their  com¬ 
manders  and  diplomatic  agents;  while  they  gave  unbounded  cre¬ 
dence  to  every  idle  rhapsody  of  every  interested  informant,  who 
exalted  the  patriotism,  the  zeal,  the  courage,  and  resources  of 
the  Spanish  people  !  That  millions  of  our  wealth,  and  thousands 
of  our  countrymen,  were  sacrificed  to  this  vain  idol  of  Spanish 
glory  ;  and  that  at  length  the  very  safety  of  England,  brought 
to  imminent  hazard  by  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  faction  and  of 
factious  ministers,  depended  upon  the  fortitude,  sagacity,  and 
good  fortune  of  one  man  alone — and  that  man  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  that  he  directing,  and  being  assisted  by  the  in¬ 
domitable  courage  and  energy  of  an  English  army,  and  favoured, 
too,  by  the  fortune  which  had  deserted  the  great  captain  of  the 
age,  saved  us  from  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  brought  the  bloody 
contest  to  a  successful  issue.  All  these  things  posterity  will  now 
know;  and  knowing,  they  will  render  ample  homage  to  him, 
through  whose  industry,  honesty,  and  ability,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  attain  this  salutary  knowledge. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  well  for  themselves,  for  us,  and 
for  the  generations  yet  to  come,  if  the  people  of  England  had 
properly  appreciated  the  nature  of  the  contest  with  Napoleon ; 
the  real  object  of  those  by  whom  it  was  begun  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  that  object, 
such  as  it  was,  could  be  attained.  Hud  they  once  known  the 
worthlessness  of  the  thing  sought,  and  the  many  and  great  sacri¬ 
fices  that  were  needed  before  it  could  be  acquired,  they  would 
have  hesitated  to  engage  in  so  costly  a  struggle ;  and  we  should 
not  now  be  groaning  under  the  burdens  entailed  on  us,  by  the 
wasteful  extravagance  that  was  the  fashion  throughout  this  un¬ 
necessary  contest. 

Unhappily  for  the  interest  of  Spain  herself,  and  of  the  world  at 
large,  Napoleon’s  aggression,  although  if  submitted  to  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  cause  of  immense  and  lasting  benefit 
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to  the  Spanish  people,  was  yet  a  grossly  unjust  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  an  independent  nation,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
dictates  of  common  honesty.  Tainted  by  treachery  at  the  very 
outset,  his  proceedings  towards  Spain  ever  after  were  attended 
by  a  fatal  destiny — all  the  good  that  he  intended  was  frustrated, 
and  of  no  avail ;  his  liberal  views  became  suspected  of  all  men, 
and  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  ignorance  that  he  sought  to 
dispel,  became  hallowed  in  the  sight  of  mankind ;  and  the  opposi¬ 
tion  which  followed,  though  really  the  offspring  of  the  darkest 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  despotism,  yet  appeared  a  sanctified  and 
holy  cause,  and  his  rule  a  great  national  wrong  : — 

‘  This  state  of  affairs  (viz.  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Prince  of  Peace)  drew  the  French  Emperor’s  attention  to¬ 
wards  the  Peninsula ;  and  a  chain  of  remarkable  circumstances,  which 
fixed  it  there,  induced  him  to  remove  the  reigning  family,  and  place  his 
brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  thought  that  the  people  of 
that  country,  sick  of  an  effete  government,  would  be  quiescent  under 
such  a  change ;  and,  although  it  should  prove  otherwise,  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  his  own  fortune,  unrivalled  talents,  and  vast  power,  made 
him  disregard  the  consequences,  while  the  cravings  of  his  military  and 
political  system,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  vicinity  of  a 
llourbon  dynasty,  and,  above  all,  the  temptations  offered  by  a  miraculous 
folly,  which  outran  even  his  desires,  urged  him  to  a  deed  that,  well  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  would  have  proved  beneficial ;  but 
being  enforced  contrary  to  their  wishes,  was  unhallowed  either  by  justice 
or  benevolence. 

‘  In  an  evil  hour  for  his  own  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  others, 
he  commenced  this  fatal  project.  Founded  in  violence,  and  executed 
with  fraud,  it  spread  desolation  through  the  finest  portions  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  was  calamitous  to  France,  destructive  to  himself ;  and  the  conflict 
between  his  hardy  veterans  and  the  vindictive  race  he  insulted,  assumed 
a  character  of  unmitigated  ferocity,  disgraceful  to  human  nature — for  the 
Spaniards  did  not  fail  to  defend  their  just  cause  with  hereditary  cruelty, 
while  the  French  army  struck  a  terrible  balance  of  barbarous  actions.  Na¬ 
poleon  observed  with  surprise  the  unexpected  energy  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  bent  his  whole  force  to  the  attainment  of  his  object ;  while 
England,  coming  to  the  assistance  «)f  the  Peninsula,  employed  all  her  re¬ 
sources  to  frustrate  his  efforts.  Thus  the  tw'o  leading  nations  of  the 
world  were  brought  into  contact  at  a  moment  when  both  were  disturbed 
by  angry  ])assion8,  eager  for  great  events,  and  possessed  of  surprising 
power.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  4.) 

Charles  IV.  at  this  time  reigned  in  Spain ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  his  race,  w'as  at  enmity  with  his  eldest 
son,  afterwards  too  well  known  as  Ferdinand  VIL,  then  Prince 
of  Asturias.  The  prince  hating  his  father’s  favourite,  Godoy,  and 
instigated  by  the  advice  of  his  own,  the  canon  Escoiquez,  wrote 
to  Napoleon  on  the  11th  of  October  1807,  soliciting  his  inter- 
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ference,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor’s  family.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  Charles  denounced 
his  son  to  the  Emperor,  accusing  him  of  treason,  and  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  assassinate  his  own  mother. 

Napoleon,  thus  made  arbiter  between  these  contending  parties, 
turned  their  disputes  to  his  own  profit.  A  secret  treaty  and  con¬ 
vention  were  concluded  between  him  and  the  Spanish  king  at 
Fontainbleau — the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to  dispossess 
the  House  of  Braganza  of  the  throne  of  Portugal  ;  to  erect  a 
principality  for  Godoy  out  of  the  dismembered  provinces  of  that 
kingdom  ;  to  divide  her  American  dominions  between  France 
and  Spain  ;  to  create  a  new  kingdom  for  the  lately  dispossessed 
King  of  Etruria;  and  to  place  the  central  provinces,  together  with 
the  town  of  Lisbon,  as  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
France,  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  was  to  employ  25,000  in¬ 
fantry  and  3000  cavalry — Spain,  24,000  infantry,  20  guns,  and 
3000  cavalry. 

Such  was  the  project — nefarious  on  the  part  of  Spain  as  well 
as  of  France  ;  but  the  first  punishment  for  the  fraud  fell  on  Spain. 
Napoleon,  under  pretext  of  fulfilling  this  iniquitous  treaty,  was 
enabled  to  fill  Spain  with  his  troops — to  occupy  her  fortresses — 
in  fact,  to  take  military  possession  of  the  country. 

The  disputes  of  the  reigning  family  assisted  him  in  his  at¬ 
tempts.  Their  quarrels  at  length  excited  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  public  tumults  followed.  Charles  abdicated  the 
throne,  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  King,  and  the  people  rejoiced. 
Their  joy  was  shortlived.  Murat  at  the  head  of  the  French 
forces  reached  Madrid.  The  old  King  declared  that  his  abdica¬ 
tion  had  been  forced,  and  again  appealed  to  Napoleon.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  himself,  determined  personally  to  communicate  with  the 
Emperor,  set  out  for  Bayonne,  where,  having  arrived,  he  found 
himself  in  reality  a  prisoner.  The  King  followed,  and  also  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Hereupon  the  indignation 
of  the  Spanish  people  rose  to  a  sudden  pitch  of  fury.  Tumults 
broke  out  in  Madrid,  and  a  violent  and  bloody  attack  was  made 
upon  the  French  troops. 

‘  The  commotion  of  the  2d  of  May  was  the  forerunner  of  insurrection 
in  every  part  of  Spain,  few  of  which  were  so  honourable  to  the  actors  as 
that  of  Madrid.  Unprincipled  villains  hailed  the  opportunity  of  directing 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  turned 
the  unthinking  fury  of  the  people  against  whomsoever  it  pleased  them  to 
rob  or  to  destroy.  Pillage,  massacres,  assassinations,  cruelties  of  the  most 
revolting  kind  were  every  where  perpetrated,  and  the  intrinsic  goodness 
of  the  cause  was  disfigured  by  the  enormities  committed  at  Cadiz,  Seville, 
Badajos,  and  other  places,  but  chiefly  at  Valencia,  pre-eminent  in  barba- 
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rity  at  a  moment  when  all  were  barbarous.  The  first  burst  of  popular 
feeling  being  thus  misdirected,  and  the  energy  of  the  people  wasted  in 
assassinations,  lassitude  and  fear  succeeded  to  the  insolence  of  tumult  at 
the  approach  of  real  danger ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  shine  in  the  work  of 
butchery,  and  another  to  establish  that  discipline  which  can  alone  sustain 
the  courage  of  a  multitude  in  the  hour  of  trial.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  27,  28.) 

While  the  country  was  in  this  state  of  tumult  and  confusion, 
strange  events  occurred  at  Bayonne.  Charles  was  restored  to 
his  throne,  and  proclaimed  at  Madrid.  Murat  was  made  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  appointment,  with  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  was  also  proclaimed  in  the 
capital.  But  in  five  days  after,  Charles  again  resigned  his  crown, 
when  he  and  his  son  Ferdinand  ‘  were  consigned,  with  large  pcn- 
‘  sions,  to  the  tranquillity  of  private  life.’  The  throne  being 
vacant,  Napoleon  assumed  the  right  to  fill  it.  A  pretended  elec¬ 
tion,  however,  took  place  by  the  Council  of  Castile  and  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  Madrid  ;  but  none  were  deceived  by  this  pretence  : 
and  although  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  nominally  the  elected  King  of 
Spain,  all  men  knew  and  said,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
solely  by  the  will  of  his  brother,  the  French  Emperor ;  that  the 
Spanish  people  had  not  been  consulted ;  that  their  wishes  and 
feelings  had  been  wholly  disregarded ;  and  that  insult  and  wrong 
were  both  heaped  on  them  by  this  violent  transfer  of  their  alle¬ 
giance.  ‘  An  Assembly  of  Notables’  had  been  assembled  at 
Bayonne  by  Napoleon,  in  order  that  they  might  accept  Joseph 
as  their  King,  and  decree  a  constitution  which  the  Emperor  had 
framed.  They  did  both  ;  and  swore  to  maintain  the  provisions  of 
the  instrument  which  they  pretended  voluntarily  to  have  received. 

‘  The  new  constitution  was  calculated  to  draw  forth  all  the  resources 
of  Spain  ;  compared  to  the  old  system  it  was  a  blessing,  and  it  would 
have  been  received  as  such  under  different  circumstances  ;  but  now  arms 
were  to  decide  its  fate,  for  in  every  province  the  cry  of  war  had  been 
raised.  In  Catalonia,  in  Valencia,  in  Andalusia,  Estremadura,  Galicia, 
and  the  Asturias,  the  people  were  gathering,  and  fiercely  declaring  their 
determination  to  resist  French  intrusion.  Nevertheless  Joseph,  appa¬ 
rently  contented  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  ninety-one  Notables,  and 
trusting  to  the  powerful  support  of  his  brother,  crossed  the  frontier  on 
the  9th  of  July,  and  on  the  i2th  arrived  at  Vittoria.  The  inhabitants, 
still  remembering  the  journey  to  Bayonne,  seemed  disposed  to  hinder  his 
entrance  ;  but  their  opposition  did  not  break  out  into  actual  violence,  and 
the  next  morning  he  continued  his  progress  by  Miranda  del  Ebro,  Bre- 
vicsca,  Burgos,  and  Buitrago.  The  20th  of  July  he  entered  Madrid,  and 
on  the  24th  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  with  all 
the  solemnities  usual  upon  such  occasions,  thus  making  himself  the  enemy 
of  eleven  millions  of  people,  the  object  of  a  nation’s  hatred.  With  a 
strange  accent,  and  from  the  midst  of  foreign  bands,  he  called  upon  a 
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fierce  and  haughty  race  to  accept  of  a  constitution  which  they  did  not 
understand,  and  which  few  of  them  had  ever  heard  of;  his  only  hope  of 
success  resting  on  the  strength  of  his  brother’s  arms,  his  claims  upon  the 
consent  of  an  imhecile  monarch,  and  the  weakness  of  a  few  pusillanimous 
nobles,  in  contempt  of  the  riglit  of  millions  now  arming  to  oppose  him. 
This  was  the  unhallowed  part  of  the  enterprise ;  this  it  was  that  ren¬ 
dered  his  offered  constitution  odious,  covered  it  with  a  leprous  skin,  and 
drove  the  noble-minded  few  from  the  pollution  of  its  touch.’ — (  Vol.  i.  p.  3 1 .) 

The  resistance  of  the  Spanish  people  to  this  aggression  of 
Napoleon  upon  their  independence  as  a  nation,  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  Europe  ;  and  gave  hopes  to  the  English  ministry  of 
being  able  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  French  emperor,  v/hich,  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  struck  for  freedom,  should  have  force  to  weaken,  if  not 
destroy  him.  The  war  against  France  had  now  raged  for  many 
years ;  it  was  in  reality  a  war  of  old  and  established  institutions 
against  the  increasing  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  threatened 
those  institutions  with  great  change  if  not  utter  destruction. 
Among  the  foremost  of  those  who  had  started  forward  to  sup¬ 
press  this  rising  spirit  of  enquiry  and  reformation,  was  the  do¬ 
minant  portion  of  the  English  aristocracy.  National  and  long- 
established  hostility  favoured  their  views  ;  and  they  were  able'to 
persuade  the  nation  at  large,  that  the  war  was  a  war  for  freedom, 
for  truth,  and  for  justice.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  a 
strong  demand  had  arisen  in  England  for  reform  in  our  institu¬ 
tions.  This  demand  was  not  made  by  the  suffering  poor  of  the 
nation,  but  came  from  a  large  and  powerful  country  party,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  great  body  of  the  mercantile  classes.  All  these  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  contest  which  separated  England  from 
her  colonies  in  America ;  and  all  believed  that  great  disaster  to 
have  resulted  from  the  faulty  constitution  of  the  representation  of 
the  country.  Every  year  added  strength  to  these  demands,  until 
at  length  the  bright  vision  of  the  French  Revolution  arose,  awak¬ 
ening  hopes  of  happy  days  to  come  for  the  world  as  well  as  for 
France.  The  reforming  party  in  England,  fired  by  the  example 
of  our  nowseemingly  free  and  enlightened  neighbours,  pressed  for¬ 
ward  in  their  schemes  of  amelioration,  and  demanded  that  England 
should  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race  of  improvement.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  excesses  which  soon  followed  in  France,  enabled 
the  dominant  party  in  England  to  join  and  assist  the  confederate 
monarchs  of  Europe.  The  sober  and  the  timid  portion  of  the 
Finglish  nation  trembled  at  the  violence  and  insecurity  which  exist¬ 
ed  in  France  ;  they  dreaded  lest  the  same  scenes  should  be  acted 
here ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  this  dire  calamity,  they,  at  the  cry 
and  instigation  of  their  rulers,  rushed  headlong  into  war  with 
France  and  French  principles.  They  were  taught  to  believe 
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that  they  had  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  ra¬ 
tional  freedom;  that  France  was  intent  on  spreading  anarchy 
and  confusion,  in  order  to  extend  her  influence  and  increase  her 
power ;  that  her  declarations  of  moderation,  and  demands  for  peace 
and  friendship,  were  but  deceitful  and  dangero\is  pretences,  made 
to  cloak  her  daring  ambition,  and  to  lull  us  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  into  a  fatal  security.  When  the  tide  of  war  rolled  from, 
instead  of  towards  France  ;  when  her  armies  became  victorious, 
and  defence  was  succeeded  by  attack ;  when  nation  after  nation 
was  subdued,  and  every  hour  brought  fresh  accounts  of  her 
successes  and  her  acquisitions,  the  fears  of  the  English  na¬ 
tion  seemed  justifled.  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  was  forgotten 
or  lost  sight  oJ,  and  each  separate  act  of  French  attack  was  look¬ 
ed  at  by  itself,  and  without  reference  to  the  unjustifiable  aggres¬ 
sions  on  France  which  had  roused  her  energies  first  to  defence 
and  then  to  conquest.  Thus,  from  day  to  day,  fresh  fuel  was 
added  to  nourish  the  already  burning  hatred  that  raged  between 
the  two  people;  and  when  at  length  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Spain 
by  the  ariniesof  France,  did  really  list  truth  and  justice  and  freedom 
against  her,  eager  indeed  were  the  rulers  of  England  to  unite 
the  cause  of  Spain  with  their  own,  and  thus  to  give  their  hostility 
to  France  and  her  victorious  leader,  the  character  of  a  just  and 
holy  war  for  liberty  and  independence.  Hitherto,  spite  of  the 
sophistry  which  had  imposed  on  the  fears  of  the  English  people, 
this  grace  was  wanting  to  their  cause.  It  was  but  too  certain 
that  they  had  rashly  interfered  in  the  internal  commotions  of  an 
independent  people  ;  who,  driven  by  long  suftering  to  attempt  the 
reform  of  a  degrading  and  despotic  system,  were,  in  the  very 
throes  and  convulsions  of  their  changed  system,  assailed  from 
without  by  those  who  trembled  for  the  abuses  by  which  they 
themselves  were  supported.  It  was  but  too  certain  that 
England  joined  a  league  of  despots  against  a  people  striving 
to  be  free.  It  is  also  true  indeed  that  the  follies,  the  terrible 
excesses,  and  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  which  were  calamities 
sufficient,  it  might  have  been  thought,  for  France  to  suffer,  were 
the  pretexts  by  which  the  allied  monarchs  covered  their  own  selfish 
designs.  For  England,  however,  who  had  ever  maintained 
her  right  to  settle  for  herself,  and  by  herself,  her  own  internal 
affairs,  this  was  no  excuse.  When  Louis  the  XIV.  endeavoured 
to  replace  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne  from  which  they  had  twice 
been  driven,  loud  and  vehement  were  the  denunciations  of  Eng¬ 
land  upon  his  violation  of  their  national  independence.  The 
attempt  under  George  III.  to  thrust  the  Bourbon  dynasty  upon 
France,  was  equally  a  breach  of  national  rights,  and  a  violation 
of  the  very  principles  for  which  for  ages  we  had  ourselves  been 
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contending.  This  original  sin  clung  to  our  hostility  through¬ 
out  ; — we  had  joined  a  league  of  despots  against  a  people 
struggling  to  be  free.  If  that  nation,  having  repelled  the 
invasion  of  her  territory,  carried  war  into  the  dominions  of 
those  who  had  wantonly  attacked  her — if  victory  heralded  her 
efforts,  and  conquest  followed,  how  were  we  thereby  justified  ? 
Fear  might  then  blind  the  judgment  of  the  country ;  but  now 
when  the  danger  has  passed  away,  and  a  long  peace  has  succeeded 
to  those  bloody  struggles,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
in  injustice  was  this  war  undertaken  ;  and  that,  however  much  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  times  might  apparently  modify  its 
character — it  was  a  struggle  begun  and  continued  in  order 
to  maintain  the  rulers  of  mankind  free  from  any  effective 
responsibility  to  the  governed.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Spanish  war  kept  all  this  out  of  view.  On  a  sudden,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  injured  and  complaining 
party.  We  were  no  longer  the  aggressors  upon  the  liberties  of 
others,  but  the  generous  ally  of  an  oppressed  and  injured  people 
— no  longer  were  we  the  wanton  meddlers  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  an  independent  nation,  but  nobly  endeavouring  to  vindicate 
for  Spain  and  Portugal  that  power,  as  independent  nations,  of 
governing  themselves,  which  we  had  denied  to  France.  Such 
was  the  character  given  to  the  contest  by  England  ;  and,  looking 
only  to  the  outward  show  of  things,  thus  it  appeared  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  But  in  truth,  as  was  in  the  end  seen, 
the  contest  was  the  same  as  before.  Napoleon  was,  indeed,  an 
v.njust  aggressor  upon  the  national  independence  of  Spain;  but 
we  did  not  come  to  maintain  the  liberties  thus  attacked  : — we 
were  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  contest,  on  the  side  of  esta¬ 
blished  institutions  warring  agaiiist  all  change.  We  attacked 
Napoleon  in  Spain,  not  because  he  was  unjust  to  Spain  ;  but 
because  his  injustice  had  made  a  whole  people  his  enemies,  and 
rendered  him  vulnerable  by  our  assault.  The  banner  that  we 
raised,  though  it  was  the  national  banner  of  Spain,  was  also  that 
of  bigotry  and  despotism — with  freedom  and  toleration  on  our 
lips,  we  were  struggling  in  support  of  the  unmixed  despotism  of 
the  ancient  monarchy,  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  English 
people  was  aroused  in  favour  of  Spain,  because  the  contest  ap¬ 
peared  between  a  gallant  people  fighting  for  freedom,  and  a 
powerful  and  treacherous  invader  ;  but  the  English  ministry  well 
understood,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  her  general  never 
lost  sight  of,  the  true  character  of  the  contest.  Napoleon,  by  his 
constitution,  oft'ered  to  the  Spanish  nation  much  that  all  enlight¬ 
ened  Spaniards  desired.  They  refused  the  proffered  gift,  how- 
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ever,  becfiuse  it  compromised  their  national  independence — and 
rose  inarms  to  expel  the  in  trusiv^e  monarch  whom  he  had  set  over 
them.  But  the  opposition  to  Napoleon  was  not  all  of  this  cha¬ 
racter — the  idle  and  dissolute  noble  also  rose  in  arms,  because  the 
constitution  offered  destroyed  many  of  his  most  mischievous 
privileges ;  and  the  priest,  too,  roused  himself  to  expel  the 
monarch  and  the  constitution  which  he  brought;  for  that  consti¬ 
tution  abolished  the  Inquisition,  and  reduced  the  Church  from 
being  the  mistress,  to  be  the  servant  of  the  State.  The  sym¬ 
pathy  of  England’s  rulers  was  with  the  two  last,  but  that  of  her 
people  with  tlie  first  class  of  Napoleon’s  opponents  ;  and  we  shall 
find  that,  before  the  contest  was  over,  these  things  became  mani¬ 
fest  to  the  rulers  of  Spain  ; — we  shall  be  startled  by  finding 
the  English  general,  after  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  as  a  con¬ 
queror,  warning  the  ministry  of  England  to  be  prepared  for  a 
war  with  the  very  ally  for  whom  we  were  ostensibly  engaged  ; 
and  England  saved  from  this  war  only  by  the  sudden  overthrow 
of  Napoleon. 

Such,  then,  was  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  war.  What  was  the 
character  of  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  to  be  waged  ?  There 
were  on  the  one  side,  Napoleon  with  above  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  trained  soldiers,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Spanish  nation  ; 
on  the  other,  there  were  the  people  of  Portugal  and  of  Spain, 
and  the  army  of  England. 

Withdrawing  our  attention  for  the  present  from  the  nature  of 
the  contest  as  we  have  just  described  it,  and  the  ultimate  views 
of  the  separate  parties  engaged,  we  will  consider  only  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  the  allied  powers  of  England,  Spain,  and  Portu¬ 
gal — namely,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula; 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  those  who  sought 
to  attain  it,  making  efficiency  towards  the  end  in  view  our  sole 
test  of  worth.  One  of  the  great  excellences  of  Colonel  Napier’s 
work,  is  his  just  appreciation  of  this  merit.  The  mode  in  which 
he  has  singled  out  and  separated  the  efforts  of  each  nation,  and 
shown  their  exact  influence  upon  the  general  result,  has  freed  the 
whole  subject  from  the  confusion  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
buried,  and  taught  us  to  whom  the  real  honour  is  due  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  gigantic  and  perilous  undertaking. 

The  cause  immediately  involved  was  that  of  Spain  ;  so  that 
Spain,  her  resources,  and  her  exertions,  were  necessarily  the  first 
great  subject  of  consideration  for  those  who  were  to  risk  blood 
and  treasure  in  her  defence.  But  they  whose  duty  it  was  care¬ 
fully  to  have  enquired  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  Spanish 
people — to  have  learned  their  views,  wishes,  and  capacities — paid 
little  attention  to  the  actual  state  of  the  nation,  but  sought  in 
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their  own  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  accurate  estimate  of  the 
power  of  their  new  ally.  The  fierce  and  general  outbreak  of  the 
various  towns  of  Spain,  induced  the  world  to  believe  that  the 
resistance  which  that  enthusiasm  threatened,  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  cast  the  usurper  forth  from  the  soil  which  he  had  so 
rashly  dared  to  pollute.  Exaggeration  being  favourably  received 
by  those  in  high  places,  was  quickly  and  unsparingly  employed, 
until  the  whole  people  of  England,  from  the  minister  down  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  credulous  dupe  of  newspaper  intelligence,  be¬ 
lieved  the  Spanish  nation  to  be  one  band  of  invincible  patriots — 
eager  for  arms,  equipped  for  war,  led  by  gallant  and  skilful  cap¬ 
tains,  and  waiting  only  for  the  signal  of  attack  to  rush  upon  and 
crush  the  wretched  minions  of  the  tyrannical  usurper.  So 
powerful  and  formidable  an  ally  was  thought  above  all  price  ;  and 
the  emissaries  of  Spain  who  came  to  solicit  aid  from  England, 
were  promised  more  than  they  had  dared  to  ask.  They  were 
taught  to  believe  that  their  alliance  was  a  boon  conferred  on  Eng¬ 
land,  for  which  the  people  of  England  could  not  be  too  humbly 
thankful.  Arms,  money,  clothing,  ammunition,  were  all  heaped 
on  the  Spanish  shores,  as  if  it  were  a  favour  for  the  English  to 
give,  and  the  Spaniards  to  receive.  Stint  there  was  none  ;  while 
there  was  no  economy  in  the  granting,  there  was  no  prudence  or 
judgment  in  the  distribution  of  supplies;  and  what  was  lavishly 
given  was  wastefully  expended.  These  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  English  so  puffed  up  the  natural  vanity  of  the  Spanish, 
that  they  actually  believed  themselves  the  invincible  heroes  that 
others  deemed  them.  Arrogant  at  all  times,  they  now^  became 
insufferable.  They  would  listen  to  no  advice,  would  receive  no 
instructions ;  but  they  were  profuse  of  promises,  and  full  of  vaunt¬ 
ing,  if  not  of  valour.  Unfortunately,  the  first  events  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  seemed  to  give  earnest  of  performance.  One  army  of  the 
French,  for  the  first  and  last  time  during  the  whole  struggle  in 
the  Peninsula,  was  defeated  by  the  Spanish  forces.  At  13aylen, 
under  Dupont,  a  brave  army  was  sacrificed  either  by  the  military 
inefficiency  or  the  actual  corruption  of  their  chief ;  and  this  event, 
so  favourable  to  the  Spanish  cause,  if  rightly  used  and  followed 
up,  proved,  by  the  deceitful  expectations  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
a  great  calamity  both  to  England  and  to  Spain. 

Spain  had  for  ages  been  in  direct  hostility  to  England :  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations  had  clashed  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  their  colonial  and  commercial  policy  made  them  enemies, 
and  the  strong  prejudices  of  religion  increased  the  hatred  which 
temporal  interests  had  created.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  from 
the  very  outset  of  the  contest,  looked  with  intense  suspicion  and 
jealousy  upon  tlie  aid  afforded  by  England ;  every  step  taken 
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by  their  ally  was  fancied  to  be  prompted  by  some  special  and 
sinister  interest ;  and  every  proffered  assistance  was  deemed  an  ] 

artful  scheme  for  benefiting  ourselves  at  their  expense.  It  was  " 

clear  also  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal  portion  of  the  Spanish  1 

patriots,  that  the  assistance  of  England,  however  sincerely  given  [ 

for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  invader,  was  still  afforded  for  the  > 

end  of  upholding  within  Spain  all  that  was  hateful  and  mischie¬ 
vous  in  their  old  institutions.  They  felt  that  every  blow  struck 
by  England  was  a  blow  in  favour  of  privilege  and  despotism ;  i 

and  that,  although  her  success  might  aid  their  independence  as 
a  nation,  it  nevertheless  served  to  rivet  the  chains  in  which 
an  overgrown  aristocracy  and  priesthood  had  for  ages  en¬ 
thralled  them.  This  national  distrust  fatally  obstructed  every 
useful  plan  proposed  by  the  English  commanders,  and  would  of 
itself  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  any  effec¬ 
tive  co-operation  between  the  forces  of  the  allied  nations ;  but  to 
this  cause  of  inefficiency,  arising  from  jealousy  to  England,  there 
were  others  to  be  added,  resulting  from  the  present  condition  of 
Spain  and  the  character  of  her  people,  that  quickly  convinced 
all  who  were  willing  to  see  the  truth,  that  assistance  from  Spain 
in  the  coming  fight  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  national  vani¬ 
ty,  blown  into  insufferable  arrogance  by  the  victory  of  Baylen, 
and  by  the  insane  proceedings  of  the  English  ministers  at  home 
and  their  agents  in  the  Peninsula,  precluded  all  hope  of  any  con¬ 
tinued  and  systematic  exertions.  The  national  indolence,  by  it¬ 
self  sufficient  seriously  to  retard  every  effort,  was  now  by  their 
vanity  so  seconded  as  to  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  all  exertions  on 
their  behalf.  Boastful  talk  took  the  place  of  active  labour ; 
the  French,  while  absent,  were  scoffed  at  as  miserable  poltrons, 
who  to  be  defeated  required  only  to  be  met ;  the  day  of  prepara¬ 
tion  was  always  spent  in  idle  vapouring  as  to  future  success,  so 
that  the  day  of  action  always  found  them  unprepared;  and  their  in¬ 
vincible  legions  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  by  those 
puny  French,  whom  at  a  distance  they  so  valiantly  despised. 

The  following  description  is  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  every 
Englishman  whose  opinion  on  this  matter  is  worth  consulting  : — 

‘  This  universal  and  nearly  simultaneous  effort  of  the  Spanish  people, 
was  beheld  by  the  rest  of  Europe  with  astonishment  and  admiration  ; 
astonishment  at  the  energy  thus  suddenly  put  forth  by  a  nation  hitherto 
deemed  unnerved  and  debased  ;  admiration  at  the  devoted  courage  of  an 
act,  which,  seen  at  a  distance,  and  its  odious  parts  unknown,  appeared 
with  all  the  ideal  beauty  of  Numantian  patriotism.  In  England,  the 
enthusiasm  was  unbounded  ;  dazzled  at  first  with  the  splendour  of  such 
an  agreeable  unlooked-for  spectacle,  men  of  all  classes  gave  way  to  the 
impulse  of  a  generous  sympathy,  and  forgot,  or  felt  disinclined  to  ana¬ 
lyse,  the  real  causes  of  this  apparently  magnanimous  exertion.  It  may, 
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however,  be  fairly  doubted  if  the  disinterested  vigour  of  the  Spanish 
character  was  the  true  source  of  the  resistance;  it  was,  in  fact,  produced 
by  several  co-operating  causes,  many  of  which  were  any  thing  but  com¬ 
mendable.  Constituted,  as  modern  states  are,  w  ith  little  in  their  systems  of 
government  or  education  adapted  to  nourish  intense  feelings  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  it  would  be  miraculous,  indeed,  if  such  a  result  was  obtained  from 
the  pure  virtue  of  a  nation,  which  for  two  centuries  had  groaned  under 
the  pressure  of  civil  and  religious  despotism. 

*  The  Spanish  character,  with  relation  to  public  affairs,  is  distinguished 
by  inordinate  pride  and  arrogance.  Dilatory  and  improvident,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  as  well  as  the  mass,  all  possess  an  absurd  confidence  that  every 
thing  is  practicable  w  hich  their  heated  imaginations  suggest :  once 
excited,  they  can  see  no  difliculty  in  the  execution  of  a  project,  and  the 
obstacles  they  encounter  are  attributed  to  treachery  ;  hence  the  sudden 
murder  of  so  many  virtuous  men  at  the  commencement  of  this  commo¬ 
tion.  Kind  and  warm  in  his  attachments,  but  bitter  in  his  anger,  the 
Spaniard  is  patient  under  privations,  firm  in  bodily  suffering,  prone  to 
sudden  passion,  vindictive,  bloody,  remembering  insult  longer  than  in¬ 
jury,  and  cruel  in  his  revenge.  With  a  strong  natural  perception  of 
what  is  noble,  his  promise  is  lofty  ;  but,  as  he  invariably  permits  his  pas¬ 
sions  to  get  the  mastery  of  his  reason,  his  performance  is  mean.  In  the 
progress  of  this  war,  the  tenacity  of  vengeance  peculiar  to  the  nation 
supplied  the  want  of  cool  persevering  intrepidity ;  but  it  was  a  poor 
8ul)stitute  for  that  essential  quality,  and  led  rather  to  deeds  of  craft  and 
cruelty  than  to  daring  acts  of  patriotism.  Now  the  abstraction  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  unexpected  pretension  to  the  crown,  so  insultingly 
put  forth  by  Napoleon,  had  aroused  all  the  Spanish  pride ;  and  the 
tumults  of  Aladrid  and  Aranjuez  prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  violent 
movement.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  French  to  the  obnoxious 
Godoy  increased  the  ferment  of  popidar  feeling,  because  a  dearly  che¬ 
rished  vengeance  was  thus  frustrated  at  the  moment  of  its  expected 
accomplishment,  and  the  disappointment  excited  all  that  fierceness  of 
anger  which  with  Spaniards  is,  for  the  moment,  uncontrollable  ;  and 
then  came  the  tumult  of  Madrid,  which,  swollen  and  distorted,  was  cast 
like  Cmsar’s  body  before  the  people,  to  urge  them  to  frenzy  :  they 
arose,  not  to  meet  a  danger  the  extent  of  which  they  had  calculated,  and 
were  prepared  for  the  sake  of  independence  to  confront,  but  to  gratify 
the  fury  of  their  hearts,  and  to  slake  their  thirst  for  blood. 

‘  During  Godoy’s  administration  the  property  of  the  church  had  been 
trenched  upon ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  example  of  France  and 
Italy,  that,  under  the  new  system,  the  operation  would  be  repeated. 
This  was  a  matter  that  involved  the  interests,  and,  of  course,  stimulated 
the  activity  of  a  multitude  of  monks  and  priests,  who  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  people,  that  the  aggressive 
stranger  was  also  the  enemy  of  religion,  and  accursed  of  God.  With 
processi(ins,  miracles,  prophecies,  distribution  of  relics,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  saints  to  the  command  of  the  armies,  they  fanaticised 
the  mass  of  the  patriots,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula  the  clergy 
were  distinguished  for  their  active  zeal  ;  monks  and  friars  were  invari¬ 
ably  cither  leaders  in  the  tumults,  or  at  the  side  of  those  who  were 
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instigating  them  to  barbarous  actions.  Bonaparte  found  the  same  cause 
produce  similar  effects  during  bis  early  campaigns  in  Italy ;  and  if  the 
shape  of  that  country  had  been  as  favourable  for  protracted  resistance, 
and  a  like  support  had  been  furnished  by  Great  Britain,  the  patriots  of 
Spain  would  have  been  rivalled  by  modern  Romans.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  37 
-40.) 

The  government  which  took  the  place  of  that  which  had  abdi¬ 
cated  its  functions,  was  a  faithful  mirror,  in  which  was  reflected 
the  character  of  the  people  from  whom  they  sprung  and  for 
whom  they  acted.  The  Central  Junta,  as  well  as  every  other 
junta  in  Spain,  was  inefficient  to  every  useful  purpose  of  go¬ 
vernment;  idle,  ignorant,  boasting,  and  rapacious,  they  filled 
all  men’s  ears  with  their  arrogant  promises  of  great  deeds, 
while  in  truth  they  trusted  for  their  deliverance  either  to  the  be¬ 
neficent  assistance  of  chance,  or  to  the  sturdy  valour  of  their  hood¬ 
winked  allies.  They  foresaw  no  evil,  and  they  provided  against 
none.  'I'hey  deceived  the  people  whom  they  governed,  and  the 
people  from  whom  they  demanded  aid  ;  and  rushed  headlong  into 
war  with  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  globe,  having,  in  the 
language  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  year  1809,  ‘  neither 
‘  numbers,  efficiency,  discipline,  bravery,  or  arrangement,  to  carry 
‘  on  the  contest.’ 

The  Central  Junta  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Napier: — 

‘  At  this  period  also,  the  effects  of  that  incredible  folly  and  weakness 
which  marked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Central  Junta,  were  felt  through¬ 
out  Spain.  In  any  other  country,  the  conduct  of  the  government  would 
have  been  attributed  to  insanity.  So  apathetic  with  respect  to  the  ene¬ 
my  as  to  be  contemptible,  so  active  in  pursuit  of  self-interest  as  to  be¬ 
come  hateful :  continually  devising  how  to  render  itself  at  once  despotic 
and  popular;  how  to  excite  enthusiasm  and  check  freedom  of  expression; 
how  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  power  without  its  labour;  how  to  acquire 
great  reputation  without  trouble  ;  how  to  be  indolent  and  victorious  at 
the  same  moment.  Fear  prevented  the  members  from  removing  to 
Madrid,  after  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  a  public  entrance  into 
that  capital.  They  passed  decrees  repressing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  on 
the  ground  of  the  deceptions  practised  on  the  public ;  yet  themselves  never 
hesitated  to  deceive  the  British  agents,  the  generals,  the  government,  and 
their  own  countrymen,  by  the  most  flagitious  falsehoods  upon  every  sub¬ 
ject,  whether  of  greater  or  less  importance.  They  hedged  their  own 
dignity  round  with  ridiculous  and  misplaced  forms  opposed  to  the  vital 
principle  of  an  insurrectional  government,  devoted  their  attention  to 
abstract  speculations,  recalled  the  exiled  Jesuits,  and  inundated  the 
country  with  long  and  laboured  state  papers,  while  the  pressing  business 
of  the  moment  w  as  left  uncared  for.  Every  application  on  the  part  of 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  and  Mr  Stuart,  even  for  an  order  to  expedite  a  com¬ 
mon  courier,  was  met  by  difficulties  and  delays,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  most  painful  solicitations  to  obtain  the  slightest  ’ 

mention ;  nor  did  that  mode  always  succeed.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  335.),  ,  - 
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And  to  the  end  of  the  contest,  the  character  of  every  govern¬ 
ment  which  conducted  the  affairs  of  Spain  was  the  same. 

Such  then  was  the  Spanish  portion  of  this  alliance — and  let 
no  one  say  this  description  is  false,  till  he  have  fairly  followed 
the  English  army,  and  its  commanders,  through  all  the  varying 
fortunes  of  this  trying  contest.  Even  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  confined,  we  hope  to  bring  sufficient  authority  to  support 
the  description  we  have  attempted ;  but  the  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  many  calamities  brought  upon  Spain  and  her  allies, 
by  the  inefficiency  of  her  rulers  and  the  conduct  of  her  people ; 
and  for  that  evidence,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  six 
volumes  of  Colonel  Napier’s  history — and  from  them  he  will 
learn,  that,  throughout  the  war  carried  on  by  the  allied  forces, 
no  efficient  stroke  for  freedom  was  struck  by  the  Spanish  armies 
— that  though  her  soil  indeed  was  purged  of  the  intruder,  her 
own  sons  did  not  thrust  him  forth ;  but  that  this  great  feat  was 
accomplished  by  the  arms  of  England,  unaided  by  aught  but  by 
fortune. 

Grievous  then  was  the  error — fruitful  of  calamity  to  England 
was  the  belief — that  from  the  Spanish  people  great  assistance 
could  be  obtained  in  the  war  against  Napoleon.  The  blood  of 
her  sons  was  spilled  like  water — her  treasure  lavished  as  if  of  no 
worth,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Spanish  valour  and  numbers  would 
come  in  aid  of  her  efforts.  Her  ally  was  an  encumbrance  ;  and 
his  pretended  support  a  cause  of  weakness.  Yet  of  none  of  these 
things  was  any  heed  taken  in  the  hour  of  giddy  enthusiasm  ;  and 
not  till  disaster  had  come  upon  the  Spanish  armies,  and  bitter 
experience  had  shown  the  hollow  pretensions  of  their  boastful 
leaders,  would  tire  Ministers  of  England  listen  to  wholesome 
counsel,  or  recognize  the  startling  fact,  that  Spain  was  simply 
a  battle-field  in  which  our  armies  might  engage  with  those  of 
France,  but  that  hope  of  assistance  from  the  Spanish  people  was 
vain  and  illusory.  Then,  indeed,  came  the  conclusion,  in  the 
words  of  Colonel  Napier,  ‘  that  Spain  being  now  towards  the 
‘  end  as  helpless  as  she  had  been  at  the  beginning,  and  all  through 
‘  the  war  (this  was  at  the  close  of  1813)  was  quite  unequal  to 
‘  her  own  deliverance,  either  by  arms  or  by  policy  ;  that  it  was 
‘  English  valour,  English  steel,  directed  by  the  genius  of  an  Eng- 
‘  lish  general,  which,  rising  superior  to  all  obstacles,  whether 
‘  presented  by  his  own  or  the  Peninsular  governments,  or  by 
‘  the  perversity  of  national  character,  worked  out  her  independ- 
*  ence.’ — (Vol.  vi.  p.  351.)  In  another  place  he  says — ‘The 
‘  mass  of  the  Spanish  nation,  blinded  by  personal  hatred,  thought 
‘  only  of  revenge ;  the  leaders,  arrogant  and  incapable,  neither 
‘  sought  nor  wished  for  any  higher  motive  of  action  :  without 
‘  unity  of  design,  devoid  of  arrangement,  their  policy  was  mean 
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‘  and  personal,  their  military  efforts  were  abortive;  and  a  rude 
‘  unscientific  warfare  disclosed  at  once  the  barbarous  violence  of 
‘  the  Spanish  character,  and  the  utter  decay  of  Spanish  insti- 
‘  tutions.’ — (V'ol.  i.  p.  273.) 

The  condition  of  Portugal  was  at  no  time  so  calculated  to 
mislead  the  people  of  England  as  had  been  that  of  Spain.  The 
hatred  of  the  people  to  the  French  had  never,  like  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Spaniards,  been  exaggerated  into  the  fixed  determination 
of  a  whole  nation  to  prefer  extermination  to  the  loss  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Men  were,  therefore,  able  and  willing  to  look  calmly 
upon  the  actual  state  of  Portugal,  and  to  estimate  with  tolerable 
correctness  the  value  of  the  assistance  which  it  could  afford  in 
the  coming  struggle  with  Napoleon.  It  was  seen  at  once,  that 
a  whole  people  really  opposed  to  an  invader,  and  sincerely  con¬ 
fident  in  those  who  w'ere  attempting  to  defend  them,  was  a  power¬ 
ful  auxiliary,  although  they  should  not  prove  active  combatants. 
Now  there  were  many  chances  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that 
the  Portuguese  might  be  made  a  confiding  ally  to  England.  The 
two  countries  had  long  been  commercially  connected,  and  the 
reciprocal  benefits  of  trade  predisposed  men’s  minds  to  good¬ 
will  towards  one  another.  Portugal,  moreover,  had  never  held  as 
a  nation  the  same  high  position  as  Spain ;  her  people  were 
therefore  less  arrogant,  more  docile,  and  amenable  to  advice  and 
control  than  the  Spaniards.  The  consequences  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  were  seen  throughout  the  war.  After  the  expulsion  of 
Junot,  the  people  generally  became  sincerely  friendly  to  the 
English  ;  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  government  made  it 
completely  dependent  on  England  and  her  armies ;  and  her  re¬ 
sources  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  government. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  beneficial  results 
were  obtained  without  difficulty,  or  that  the  advantage  was  easily 
retained.  When  Junot,  at  the  command  of  Napoleon,  rushed 
upon  Portugal,  and  by  one  rapid  and  daring  march  possessed 
himself  of  Lisbon,  the  royal  family  deserted  the  country  and 
emigrated  to  Brazil.  Thus  Portugal,  like  Spain,  was  left  with¬ 
out  a  government ;  but  a  powerful  faction,  hating  England,  and 
bearing,  with  impatience  amounting  to  fury,  the  predominant 
influence  of  English  counsels,  opposed  at  all  times,  and  by  all 
means  which  the  most  refined  arts  of  intrigue  could  afford,  every 
proposal  for  the  defence  of  the  country  which  came  from  the 
agents  or  the  officers  of  England.  The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
and  the  whole  of  his  powerful  family,  were  instigated  with  a 
deadly  and  untiring  hostility  to  the  English,  which  nothing  but 
the  greater  hatred  that  they  bore  to  the  French,  and  the  very 
imminent  danger  of  French  dominion,  could  for  an  instant  sup¬ 
press  ;  and  yet  so  bitter  was  their  rancour,  that  at  the  very  mo- 
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ment  when  the  destiny  of  their  nation  and  of  themselves  hun^ 
by  a  thread — when  their  only  chance  of  independence,  their  only 
possible  hope  of  aid,  rested  in  the  English  army — they  used  every 
art,  and  practised  every  deceit  to  thwart  the  English  general,  and 
defeat  the  efforts  of  his  troops.  When  the  danger  became  less,  they 
became  more  bold  in  their  opposition,  more  fierce  and  clamorous 
in  their  attacks  upon  the  people,  the  agents,  the  generals,  and  the 
army  of  England  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  armies  of  France  were 
driven  over  the  Pyrenees,  they,  like  the  government  of  Spain, 
prepared  for  open  war  with  that  very  ally  which  had  just  deli¬ 
vered  them  from  the  dreaded  dominion  of  France  !  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  contest,  nevertheless,  Portugal,  spite  of  her  poverty, 
the  disorganization  of  her  government,  and  the  factious  opposi¬ 
tion  of  her  priesthood  and  nobles,  was  a  more  efficient  ally  than 
Spain  had  ever  showed  herself  to  be  during  any  period  of  the  va¬ 
rious  campaigns  which  followed.  Still,  by  herself  Portugal  could 
have  done  nothing  against  the  invader.  The  very  first  burst  of  the 
French  armies  upon  her  territories,  subjugated  her  whole  people : 
her  towns  and  fortresses  fell  an  easy  conquest,  and  the  only 
portion  of  her  soil  secure  from  the  domination  of  France, 
was  that  covered  and  maintained  by  the  army  of  England. 
Whatever  aid  she  lent,  was  aid  brought  into  existence,  fostered, 
and  kept  alive  by  English  money,  English  counsels,  English 
valour  ;  her  people  were  actually  fed  by  England,  and  her  army, 
if  it  could  be  called  hers,  was  maintained,  clothed,  armed,  and 
officered  by  England.  Like  Spain,  she  furnished  us  a  favour¬ 
able  arena  on  which  to  meet  the  armies  of  France.  But  she 
did  more  than  Spain  ;  for  she  had  a  docile  and  confiding 
population,  and  her  soldiers,  under  English  guidance,  were  en¬ 
abled  to  cope  with  the  French  in  arms,  and  give  some  assistance 
to  their  deliverers  from  the  dominiori  of  their  hated  enemy. 
Colonel  Napier  speaks  thus  of  the  character  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  people,  and  of  the  aid  which  the  latter  were  enabled 
to  render : — 

‘  The  Convention  of  Cintra,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  regency 
at  Lisbon,  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  bishop  and  junta  at  Oporto, 
and  Portugal  was  restored  to  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  ;  for  the 
Portuguese  people  being  of  a  simple  character,  when  they  found  their 
country  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  French  army,  readily  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  benefit  derived  from  the  Convention,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
the  pernicious  counsels  ot  the  factious  prelate  and  his  mischievous 
coadjutors.  Thus  terminated  what  may  be  called  the  convulsive 
struggle  of  the  Peninsular  war.  Up  to  that  period  a  remarkable  simi¬ 
larity  of  feeling  and  mode  of  acting  betrayed  the  common  origin  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  people  ;  a  wild  impatience  of  foreign  aggression, 
extravagant  pride,  vain  boasting,  and  a  passionate  reckless  resentment, 
were  common  to  both ;  but  there  the  likeness  ceased,  and  the  finer  marks 
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of  national  character,  which  had  been  impressed  on  them  by  their  different 
positions  in  the  political  world,  became  distinctly  visible. 

*  Spain,  holding  from  time  immemorial  a  high  rank  among  the  great 
powers,  and  more  often  an  oppressor  than  oppressed,  haughtily  rejected 
all  advice.  Unconscious  of  her  actual  weakness  and  ignorance,  and 
remembering  only  her  former  dignity,  she  ridiculously  assumed  an 
attitude  which  would  scarcely  have  suited  her  in  the  days  of  Charles  V. ; 
whereas  Portugal,  always  fearing  the  ambition  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
and  relying  for  safety  as  much  upon  her  alliances  as  upon  her  own 
intrinsic  strength,  was  from  habit  inclined  to  prudent  calculation,  and 
readily  submitted  to  the  direction  of  England.  The  turbulence  of  the 
first  led  to  defeat  and  disaster ;  the  docility  and  patience  of  the  second 
were  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

‘  The  difference  between  these  nations  was,  however,  not  immediately 
perceptible ;  at  the  period  of  the  Convention  the  Portuguese  were 
despised,  while  a  splendid  triumph  was  anticipated  for;  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  affirmed  and  believed,  that  from  every  quarter  enthusiastic  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  latter  were  pressing  forward  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
a  baffled  and  dispirited  enemy ;  the  vigour,  the  courage,  the  unmatched 
spring  of  Spanish  patriotism,  was  in  every  man’s  mouth ;  Napoleon’s 
power  and  energy  seemed  weak  in  opposition.  Few  persons  doubted 
the  truth  of  such  tales,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  more  unsound,  more 
eminently  fallacious,  than  the  generally  entertained  opinion  of  French 
weakness  and  Spanish  strength.  The  resources  of  the  former  were 
unbounded,  almost  untouched  ;  those  of  the  latter  were  too  slender 
even  to  support  the  weight  of  victory  ;  in  Spain,  the  whole  structure  of 
society  was  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  an  effort  which  merely 
awakened  the  slumbering  energies  of  France.  Foresight,  promptitude, 
arrangement,  marked  the  proceedings  of  Napoleon;  but  with  the 
Spaniards,  the  counsels  of  prudence  were  punishe<l  as  treason,  and 
personal  interests,  every  where  springing  up  with  incredible  force, 
wrestled  against  the  public  good.  At  a  distance  the  insurrection 
appeared  of  towering  proportions  and  mighty  strength,  when  in  truth 
it  was  a  fantastic  object  stained  with  blood,  and  tottering  from  w  eakness. 
The  helping  hand  of  England  alone  was  stretched  forth  for  its  support ; 
all  other  assistance  was  denied,  for  the  continental  powers,  although 
nourishing  secret  hopes  of  profit  from  the  struggle,  with  calculating 
policy  turned  coldly  from  the  patriot’s  cause.  The  English  Cabinet  was 
indeed  sanguine  and  resolute  to  act ;  yet  the  Ministers,  while  anticipating 
success  in  a  preposterous  manner,  displayed  httle  industry  and  less  judg¬ 
ment  in  their  preparations  for  the  struggle;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
real  freedom  of  the  Peninsula  was  much  considered  in  their  councils. 
They  contemplated  this  astonishing  insurrection  as  a  mere  military 
opening,  through  which  Napoleon  might  be  assailed  ;  and  they  neglected 
or  rather  feared  to  look  towards  the  great  moral  consequences  of  such 
a  stupendous  event — consequences  which  were,  indeed,  above  their  reach 
of  policy  ;  they  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  seize  such  a  singularly 
propitious  occasion  for  conferring  a  benefit  upon  mankind.’ — (Vol.  i. 
p.  270,  272.) 

On  the  English,  then,  the  whole  burden  of  rescuing  the  Penin- 
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sula  from  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  in  reality  rested ;  and 
•when  we  consider  their  acts  in  tliis  great  struggle,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  carefully  to  separate  the  proceedings  of  the  ^Ministry 
and  their  agents  from  those  of  the  army  and  its  generals ;  for 
by  this  analysis  we  shall  discover  that,  from  prudent  and  states¬ 
manlike  forethought  and  provident  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
those  who  directed  the  councils  of  England,  little  aid  was  derived 
by  the  army  and  its  leaders ;  and  that  eventually  the  whole 
responsibility,  even  of  carrying  on  the  war,  was  thrown  upon 
the  English  general.  If  there  be  glory,  then,  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  contest,  that  glory  is  peculiarly  his ;  and  none  can 
truly  estimate  the  height  and  reach  of  his  capacity,  or  the  extent 
of  his  good  fortune,  who  has  not  patiently  traced  him  in  his 
proceedings  with  the  various  governments  for  whom  he  acted, 
and  by  whom,he  was  misled,  thwarted,  and  opposed. 

At  the  outset  of  the  operations  on  the  Peninsula,  the  English 
Ministry  were  elate  beyond  all  reason,  and  sanguine  beyond 
any  thing  that  their  information  justified.  The  belief  in  Spanish 
valour  and  enthusiastic  patriotism,  led  to  two  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  :  first,  English  stores  were  lavishly  thrown  away  upon 
imaginary  Spanish  armaments,  while  the  English  armies  were 
but  scantily  and  unequally  supplied ;  and  secondly,  English 
troops  were  thrown  into  Spain  upon  the  faith  of  Spanish 
co-operation  and  support.  This  belief  led  to  direful  results; 
that  they  were  not  yet  more  terrible  was  owing  to  the  inherent 
excellence  of  the  troops  employed,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
officers  by  whom  they  were  commanded ;  that  any  such 
dangerous  risk  was  run  was  the  fault  of  the  Ministers,  who, 
blinded  by  their  wishes,  fancied  that  to  exist  which  they  desired, 
and  rashly,  and  without  due  enquiry  and  consideration,  believed 
all  that  the  boasting  Spaniards  averred. 

But  if  the  Ministry  were  unduly  elated,  and  sanguine  of 
success  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  they 
were,  in  proportion,  cast  down  by  the  ill  success  of  that  great 
movement,  and  the  disasters  which  occurred  to  the  English 
army  which  had  been  thrust  into  Spain,  in  order  to  foster  and 
maintain  it;  thus  showing  that  they  had  rushed  headlong 
into  a  contest  which  they  had  neither  capacity  to  direct,  nor 
courage  to  sustain.  Passing  by  for  a  moment  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley’s  successful  campaign  in  Portugal  during  the  year 
1808,  and  which  was  ended  by  the  so-called  Convention  of 
Cintra,  and  confining  our  attention  to  Spain,  the  results  of  the 
view  taken  of  Spanish  affairs  by  the  English  Ministers  will  be 
equally  apparent ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  it  was  unto 
the  very  end.  The  campaign  in  Spain  by  Sir  John  Moore, 
gave  the  true  measure  of  Spanish  performance,  as  well  as  of 
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the  foresight  and  capacity  of  the  Ministers  who  ruled  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  the  experience  we  then  so  bitterly  obtained,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  every  transaction 
which  occurred  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  perilous  campaigns 
which  succeeded ; — even  down  to  the  very  last  hour  in  which 
our  armies  were  connected  with  Spain,  and  warring  for  Spanish 
independence. 

The  insurrection,  then,  which  dazzled  and  deceived  the  igno¬ 
rant  public,  had  the  same  effects  upon  those  who  ought  to  have 
possessed  the  surest  means  of  information.  The  emissaries  em¬ 
ployed  by  England,  seeking  to  please  their  employers,  or  being 
themselves  unequal  to  the  duty  which  their  office  imposed,  trans¬ 
mitted  nought  but  inflated  descriptions  of  the  valour,  numbers, 
enthusiasm,  and  efficiency  of  the  Spanish  patriots.  Armies  almost 
without  number  were,  according  to  them,  ready  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula  to  rush  upon  and  extirpate  the  invader.  All  that  was 
needed  to  bring  these  victorious  armaments  at  once  into  the  field, 
was  English  co-operation — and  English  co-operation  is  always 
found  to  mean  English  money.  But  the  Ministers,  not  content 
with  disbursing  English  money  without  stint,  determined  that 
English  blood  also  should  go  to  make  up  English  co-operation.  It 
was  determined  to  send  an  army  to  join  and  assist  the  heroic 
Spaniards;  and  the  general  anticipation  was,  that  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign  was  about  to  be  a  triumphant  procession  from  Lisbon  to  the 
l^yrenees,  in  which-  the  patriot  hosts  of  indignant  Spain  were,  as 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  to  sweep  from  her  polluted  soil  the 
miserable  and  pusillanimous  slaves  of  the  tyrant  who  had  dared 
to  oppress  and  insult  her.  Sir  John  Moore  w’as  the  officer 
chosen  to  lead  the  English  army  to  this  assured  and  easy  victory. 
Without  instructions,  almost  without  men,  without  arms,  ammu¬ 
nition,  or  money,  he  was  dispatched  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1808,  to  Lisbon.  During  the  summer  Napoleon  had  pro¬ 
posed  peace  to  England ;  his  proposals  were  scornfully  rejected  ; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that,  when  peace  was  so 
lightly  refused,  war  had  been  carefully  prepared  for.  Not  so, 
however — not  till  the  6th  of  October  was  any  plan  proposed; 
and  even  at  that  late  hour  no  effective  preparations  had  been 
made  to  carry  into  operation  the  plan  then  determined  on.  It 
was  decided  that  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and  five  thousand 
cavalry,  should  be  dispatched  to  the  north  of  Spain.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  of  this  body  of  men  were  to  be  sent  from  England,  and  the 
remainder  were  to  be  supplied  from  the  army  already  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  Sir  John  Moore  was  appointed  to  command  the  whole.  He 
was  directed  to  take  the  field  immediately,  either  in  Galicia  or 
on  the  borders  of  Leon,  and  when  in  the  field  he  was  to  concert 
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a  specific  plan  of  operations  with  the  Spanish  gfenerals !  A  more 
light,  rash,  and  criminal  project — criminal,  because  the  lives  of 
thousands  were  hazarded  upon  what  was  essentially  light  and 
rash — was  never  devised  by  any  statesman  to  whom  the  destinies 
of  a  great  people  had  been  confided.  ^Ir  Canning,  who 
was  its  author,  knew  not  the  amount  of  the  forces  which 
th  is  handful  of  men  was  sent  to  oppose ;  neither  did  he  know 
that  any  Spanish  generals  with  armies  would  be  found  in 
Galicia  or  Leon  to  co-operate  with  the  English  force  !  But 
this  he  did  know — for  the  Duke  of  York  in  ‘  a  formal  minute, 
‘  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  the  Government,’  told  him  so — 
‘  that  the  Spanish  armies,  being  unconnected  and  occupying 
‘  a  great  extent  of  ground,  were  weak;  that  the  French,  being  coii- 
‘  centrated  and  certain  of  reinforcement,  were  strong;  that  there 
‘  could  bejio  question  of  the  relative  value  of  Spanish  and  French 
‘  soldiers,  and  that  consequently  the  allies  might  be  beaten  be- 
‘  fore  the  British  could  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action  ;  the  latter 
‘  would  then  unaided  have  to  meet  the  French  army,  and  it  was 
‘  essential  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  meet  stick 
‘  an  emergency.  That  number  he  judged  should  not  be  less  than 
‘  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  by  a  detailed  statement  he  proved  that 
‘  such  a  number  could  have  been  furnished  without  detriment  to 
‘  any  other  service,  but  his  advice  wasunheeded.’ — (  Vol.i.  p.  333.) 
In  spite  of  remonstrance.  Sir  John  Moore  was  sent  with  only 
half  the  force  thus  deemed  requisite — and  of  this  small  and  in¬ 
adequate  force,  some  were  in  Portugal,  some  on  the  seas, 
some  in  England.  Nothing  was  ready,  and  the  winter  was 
approaching.  All  these  things  the  English  minister  well  knew, 
and  knowing  disregarded ;  for  he  was  elate  with  liope  and 
confidence  in  Spanish  promises.  Of  the  true  nature  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  insurrection,  he  had  indeed  received  timely  notice,  but  of  this 
he  took  no  heed.  ‘  Mr  Charles  Stuart,  appointed  envoy  to  the 
‘  Galician  junta,  had  arrived  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Co- 

*  runna,  (this  was  in  July  1808,)  and  quickly  penetrating  the 

*  flimsy  veil  of  Spanish  enthusiasm,  informed  his  government  of 
‘  the  true  state  of  affairs  ;  but  his  despatches  were  unheeded,  while 
‘  the  inflated  reports  of  the  subordinate  civil  and  military  agents 
‘were  blazoned  forth,  and  taken  as  sure  guides.’ — (Vol.  i. 
p.  186,  7.)  But  what  the  minister  did  not  know,  was  the  power 
of  that  mighty  torrent  which  this  little  force  was  sent  to  stem. 
The  vigour,  energy,  and  rapid  genius  of  Napoleon,  were  beyond 
the  calculation  of  men  whose  real  views  of  his  gigantic  intellect 
were  very  correctly  depicted  in  the  caricatures  of  Gilray.  Con¬ 
tumely  was  heaped  on  him,  until  the  English  minister,  as  well  as 
the  English  people,  actually  believed  him  to  be  the  con- 
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teraptible  thing  they  described ;  and  no  adequate  preparation 
was  made  to  cope  with  the  force  which,  by  the  inspiration 
of  his  genius,  was  sent  as  a  whirlwind  into  Spain  when  her 
boasting  people  rose  in  arms  against  his  authority.  On  the 
26th  of  October,  when  Sir  John  Moore  with  his  small  army 
marched  from  Lisbon, — and  when,  as  he  himself  said,  ‘  the  army 
‘  ran  the  risk  of  finding  itself  in  front  of  the  enemy  with  no 
‘  more  ammunition  than  the  men  carried  in  their  pouches,’ — Na¬ 
poleon  was  preparing  to  enter  Spain  with  an  army,  on  the  mus¬ 
ter  rolls  of  which  there  were  above  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  above  sixty  thousand  horses,  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  field  artillery,  which  followed  the  ‘  corps’  to  battle, 
and  as  many  more  being  in  reserve.  (Vol.  i.  p.  427.)  Be¬ 
fore  this  host,  as  the  Duke  of  York  had  predicted,  the  Spanish 
armies  stood  not  a  day.  Quitting  Bayonne  on  the  8th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  Napoleon,  having  overturned  every  thing  that  opposed  his 
progress,  was  on  the  2d  of  December  before  Madrid.  On  the 
4th  that  city  surrendered,  when  the  conqueror  turned  against  the 
English  army,  which  now  alone  remained  to  dispute  his  will, 
and  oppose  his  progress. 

Sir  John  Moore  had  been  commanded  to  advance  into  Spain, 
and  then  to  determine  on  a  specific  plan  of  operation  with  the 
Spanish  generals.  He  did  advance  to  Spain.  On  the  8th  of 
November  he  reached  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  on  that  day  the 
Spanish  army  under  Blake  was  in  flight  before  the  French.  On 
the  11th,  Moore  crossed  the  frontier.  ‘  On  that  day  Blake  was 
‘completely  discomfited  at  Espinosa;  and  the  Estremadiiran 
‘  army,  beaten  the  day  before  at  Gamonal,  was  utterly  ruined  and 
‘dispersed.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  432.)  On  the  23d,  Moore  reached 
Salamanca  with  the  centre  of  his  army.  On  that  day  C'astanos 
and  Palafox  were  defeated  at  Tudela,  and  their  armies  utterly 
dispersed.  Now,  then,  there  was  no  Spanish  army  with  whicli  to 
co-operate,  and  all  that  hardy  patriotism  which  was  to  call  in¬ 
numerable  and  invincible  hosts  into  the  field  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Colonel  Napier  thus  observes  upon  this  narrative  : — 

‘  From  this  summary  of  contemporary  events,  it  is  evident  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  Sir  John  Moore  had  organized,  equipped,  and  supplied  his 
army,  and  marched  four  hundred  miles,  all  in  the  space  of  six  week*,  he 
was  too  late  in  the  field ;  the  campaign  was  decided  against  the  Spaniards 
before  the  British  had,  strictly  speaking,  entered  Spain  as  an  army. 
And  it  is  certain  that  if,  instead  of  being  at  Salamanca,  Escurial,  and 
Astorga  on  the  23d,  the  troops  had  been  united  at  Burgos  on  the  8th, 
such  was  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  forces,  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  such  the  skill  with  which  Napoleon  directed  his  movements,  that  a 
tlilhcult  and  precarious  retreat  was  the  utmost  favour  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  fortune  by  the  English.’ — V'ol.  i.  p.  435. 
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And  now  the  reverse  side  of  the  tapestry  began  to  appear. 
The  voice  of  truth  and  reason  was  no  longer  drowned  by  the 
insolent  boasting  of  the  heroic  patriots ;  and  the  weakness, 
incapacity,  and  cowardice  of  Spanish  rulers  and  Spanish 
armies  began  to  be  made  known  to  Moore.  Mr  Stuart,  whose 
able  co-operation  wdth  Lord  Wellington  in  the  succeeding  cam¬ 
paigns  materially  contributed  to  his  success,  and  without  whose 
assistance  failure  would  have  been  certain,  was  among  the  first 
to  lay  before  the  English  general  a  correct  statement  of  the 
situation  of  the  Peninsula.  Lord  W.  Pentinck  also  described  the 
folly  of  the  Spanish  generals  ;  and  actual  experience  soon  taught 
Moore,  that  from  the  juntas  or  from  the  people  no  aid  was  to  be 
expected.  The  English  minister  had  indeed  told  him,  when 
commanding  him  to  march  into  Spain,  that  a  hundred  thousand 
Spanish  soldiers  covered  his  march,  and  that  the  people  were  a 
nation  of  heroes,  and  enthusiastic  in  this  holy  war.  But  the 
soldiers,  w'hatever  th.cir  number,  w’ere  now  dispersed,  and  the 
people  submissive.  Confusion  was  in  all  the  councils  of  Spain, 
and  Moore  soon  saw  that  on  himself  and  the  valour  of  his  troops 
alone  he  must  confide,  if  he  hoped  to  escape  from  the  danger  into 
which  a  sanguine  and  overweening  minister  had  thrust  him.  'I'lie 
extent  of  his  danger,  however,  was  not  known  by  him.  Sent  into 
Spain  without  information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  he  knew 
not  the  amount  of  Napoleon’s  army,  though  he  believed  that  he 
should  have  to  cope  w  ith  above  a  hundred  thousand  men.  When 
at  Salamanca,  and  before  he  had  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Castanos, 
his  future  operations  had  to  be  determined ;  and  these  had  to 
be  considered  in  two  points  of  view  ;  firsty  simply,  as  a  gene¬ 
ral,  what  did  his  position,  and  that  of  the  enemy,  demand  of 
him  ?  second,  what,  as  a  statesman,  seeking  the  independence 
of  the  Peninsula,  was  the  wisest  course  to  pursue?  As  a  soldier, 
the  rules  of  his  art  at  once  told  him  that  an  immediate  retreat 
was  needed ;  as  a  politician,  in  his  then  state  of  information, 
another  and  more  daring  course  seemed  to  him  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  cause  of  Spain.  His  first  hope  had  been  to  unite  with 
Castanos,  and  with  their  joint  forces  to  make  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  ;  from  this  he  expected  perhaps  to  relieve  Madrid,  and 
certainly,  by  bringing  the  attention  and  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
upon  himself,  to  check  the  invasion,  to  relieve  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  give  them  time  to  organize  the  means  of  resistance. 
Union  with  Castanos  was,  however,  soon  found  to  be  impossible; 
his  defeat  became  known  ;  but  there  was  hope,  it  was  said,  that 
Madrid  would  heroically  hold  out  against  the  conqueror.  This 
hope  also  was  quickly  frustrated,  for  Madrid  yielded  without  a 
struggle ;  and  now  nothing  remained  but  to  make  a  forward 
movement,  in  order  to  bring  the  Emperor  and  his  host  upon  him- 
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self,  when  retreat  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  southern 
provinces  would  thereby  be  relieved.  Such  is  Colonel  Napier’s 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  Moore’s  forward  movement  to  Saha- 
gun :  a  measure  that  has  been  often  the  theme  of  severe  re¬ 
mark,  because  of  the  disasters  that  followed  it;  but  which, 
viewed  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Colonel  Napier, 
must  be  deemed,  though  a  dangerous,  still  a  wisely  daring  and 
successful  eft’ort.  That  it  was  not  rashly  and  without  forethought 
undertaken  by  Moore,  is  certain.  He  knew  the  risks  he  ran,  and 
the  exact  nature  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it.  The  be¬ 
nefit  followed :  the  invasion  was  checked  and  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  were  relieved.  If  the  Spaniards  did  not  afterwards  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  Moore  was  not 
to  blame — neither  could  he  be  censured  for  believing  that  they 
would  do  so.  All  that  the  ministers  and  their  most  accredited 
agent,  Mr  Frere,  had  told  him,  would  have  induced  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Spanish  people  were  burning  with  indignant  ardour 
to  meet  and  repel  the  invader.  His  own  experience,  and  the 
experience  of  Sir  David  Baird,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
army,  taught  him  to  distrust  these  vaunting  promises.  Still 
he  believed  that  some  such  feeling  as  that  described  really 
existed ;  but  he  well  knew  that  time  was  required  to  organize 
resistance,  and  that  the  veterans  of  Napoleon  were  not  to  be 
repelled  by  an  undisciplined  mob.  To  give  to  the  south  of 
Spain  the  time  thus  needed,  was  his  aim.  This  object  he  attain¬ 
ed  ;  he  believed  that  he  could  do  so,  and  yet  save  the  army  in¬ 
trusted  to  his  charge,  and  he  again  was  right.  He  fell,  indeed, 
when  he  had  gloriously  consummated  his  work — but  his  life  had 
ever  been  ready  as  an  offering  to  his  country’s  good,  and  his 
glory  is  not  the  less  because  an  adverse  destiny  attended  the  close 
of  his  immortal  career.  If  the  dangers  which  he  incurred  were 
useless  to  his  country,  the  blame  should  fall  on  those  who  called 
for  this- wanton  sacrifice,  not  on  him  by  whom  it  was  magna> 
nimously  offered  up. 

‘  To  draw  Napoleon  from  the  south  was  Moore’s  design,  and  it  behoves 
the  man  to  be  alert  who  interferes  between  the  lion  and  his  prey.  On 
the  23d  (viz.  of  December)  Romana  first  gave  notice  that  the  French 
were  in  motion  from  the  side  of  Madrid ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
when  the  troops  were  actually  in  march  towards  the  Carrion,  this  intelli¬ 
gence  u’as  confirmed  by  the  general’s  own  spies.  All  their  reports  agreed 
that  the  whole  French  army  was  in  movement  to  crush  the  English; 
the  fourth  corps  had  been  halted  at  Talavera,  the  fifth  at  Vittoria,  the 
eighth  was  closing  up  to  reinforce  the  second,  and  the  Emperor  in  person 
was  marching  towards  the  Guadarama.  The  principal  objects  of  Sir  John 
Moore’s  advance  were  thus  attained ;  the  siege  of  Saragossa  was  delayed ; 
the  soiUhern  provinces  were  allowed  to  breathe,  and  it  only  remained  for 
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him  to  prove,  by  a  timely  retreat,  that  this  offensive  operation,  although 
hazardous,  was  not  the  result  of  improvident  rashness  nor  weakness  of 
mind,  hut  the  hardy  enterprise  of  a  great  commander  acting  under  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances.  As  a  military  measure,  his  judgment  condemned  it ; 
as  a  political  one,  he  thought  it  of  doubtful  advantage,  because  Spain 
was  really  passive;  but  he  desired  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  opportunity 
of  making  one  more  struggle  for  independence.  That  was  done.  If 
they  could  not  or  would  not  profit  by  the  occasion,  if  their  hearts  were 
faint  or  their  hands  feeble,  the  shame  an»l  the  loss  were  their  own  ;  the 
British  general  had  done  enough  :  enough  for  honour,  enough  for  utility, 
and  more  than  enough  for  prudence — the  madness  of  the  times  required 
it.  His  army  was  already  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  the  enemy’s  force 
was  hourly  increasing  in  front,  the  first  symptoms  of  a  retreat  would 
bring  it  headlong  on  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  threatened  the 
line  of  communication  with  Galicia,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march 
left  no  time  for  consideration.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  4G7.) 

Of  the  hard  fortunes  of  this  gallant  army  and  its  fated  gene¬ 
ral  during  the  retreat  that  follow'ed,  a  vivid  and  instructive  de¬ 
scription  is  given  by  the  historian ;  and  the  five  volumes  of  hig 
masterly  work  are  but  a  continued  illustration  of  the  facts  re- 
vealed  in  this  disastrous  campaign.  JNIoore  had  entered  Spain 
deceived  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  the  state  of  her 
armies,  and  the  condition  and  capacity  of  her  generals  and 
her  government.  He  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  in  England,  and  by  some  of  their  agents  in  Spain.  Mr 
Frere,  the  friend  as  well  as  the  agent  of  Mr  Canning,  never  ceased 
till  the  very  last  hour  to  describe  the  armies  of  Spain  as  numerous 
active,  valorous,  and  successful ;  while  those  of  the  enemy  he 
represented  to  be  spiritless,  few  in  numbers,  and  every  where  ready 
for  flight.  The  utter  defeat  of  the  Spanish  army  at  Gamonal, 
which  in  reality  confirmed  the  safety  of  the  British  army,  he 
called  ‘  the  unlucky  affair  of  the  10th  at  Burgos  !’  When,  after  the 
battle  of  Tudela,  the  French  army  about  Burgos  and  Valladolid 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  he  spoke  of  it  as  eleven 
thousand  strong !  Having  taken  no  pains  to  be  better  informed, 
he  continued  to  urge  Moore  into  forward  movements  which  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army  ;  and  when  retreat  was  deemed 
necessary,  he  insulted  the  generous  soldier  whom  he  had  so  mainly 
contributed  to  deceive.  The  information  which  was  derived  from 
the  Spanish  generals,  was  for  trustworthiness  equal  to  that  of 
Mr  F  rere.  llomana  was  in  communication  with  Sir  David 
Baird  during  the  advance  of  the  troops  under  his  command 
from  Corunna.  But  all  Sir  David  learned  from  him  w'as  to  distrust 
the  promises,  information,  and  judgment  of  all  Spanish  generals. 
Nor  can  w’e  wonder  that  such  was  his  conclusion,  when  we 
find  this  very  Komana  promising  Moore  the  aid  of  twenty  thou- 
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sand  troops,  when  the  forces  under  his  command  never  amounted 
to  above  six  thousand  men  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Na¬ 
poleon  on  the  one  hand,  and  Soult  on  the  other,  were  rushing 
forward,  this  worthy  Spaniard  wrote  to  the  English  general, 

‘  that  the  French  force  in  Spain  was  exceedingly  weak  ;  Palafox 
‘  had  not  been  defeated  at  Tudela :  Soult,  including  Bonnet’s 
‘  division,  had  scarcely  nine  thousand  of  all  arms ;  it  was  an  object 
‘  to  surround  and  destroy  him  before  he  could  be  succoured  !  * — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  416.)  Experience  alone  could  make  the  English 
understand  the  character  of  their  ally  ;  but  the  strange  part  of 
the  history  is,  that  by  the  English  Ministry  or  their  immediate 
agents  this  knowledge  was  never  acquired.  Sir  John  Moore 
indeed  quickly  discovered,  spite  of  the  vauntings  and  falsehoods 
of  all  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  ‘  Spain  was  without  armies, 

‘  generals,  or  a  government.’  But  they  who  ought  to  have  learned 
the  actual  condition  of  Spain  before  they  risked  a  British  army 
in  their  defence,  continued  ignorant  of  their  deplorable  weak¬ 
ness.  Moore  was  the  first  victim  to  this  criminal  neglect ;  we 
shall  quickly  see  that  Wellington  was  near  being  the  second. 

The  English  having  been  driven  out  of  Spain,  the  invasion 
of  the  Peninsula  went  on,  and  Soult  advanced  against  Portu¬ 
gal.  Junot  hadin  the  year  1807  overcome  that  country,  possessed 
himself  of  the  capital,  and  made  himself  really  master  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  Spanish  insurrection,  however,  excited  the  people  to  rise 
against  him;  and  insurrection  would  there  also  have  failed,  had  not 
an  English  army  descended  upon  the  coast,  and  sustained  her  inde¬ 
pendence  by  the  valour  of  disciplined  troops.  In  August  1808, 
the  English  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Figueras  on 
the  Mondego  river;  and  their  forces,  united  at  that  place  by  ac¬ 
cident,  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  twelve  thousand  men. 
These  being  joined  by  some  Portuguese  troops  under  Frere, 
marched  towards  Lisbon,  and  eventually  fought  and  gained  the 
battle  of  Vimiero.  In  consequence  of  the  strange  a!id  wavering 
determinations  of  the  ministers  in  England,  Sir  Arthur  Welles¬ 
ley  had  hardly  sailed  for  Portugal  before  he  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Harry  Buriard,  who,  arriving  the  night  before  the  action,  be¬ 
came  the  officer  in  command.  He  was  present  during  the  action  ; 
but  ‘  partly  from  delicacy,  and  partly  from  approving  of  Sir 
‘  Arthur’s  arrangements,  did  not  interfere’  till  the  victory  was 
gained — then  when  Wellesley  desired  to  follow  it  up  and  ad¬ 
vance,  Sir  Harry  determined  to  halt.  The  next  morning  Sir 
H.  Dalrymple  arrived,  and  superseded  Sir  Harry  Burrard ; — 
‘  thus  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  a 
‘  battle  was  fought,  the  army  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
‘  three  men,  who,  coming  from  the  ocean  with  different  views, 
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‘  habits,  and  information,  had  not  any  previous  opportunity  ofcom- 
‘  muning  even  by  letter,  so  as  to  arrange  a  common  plan  of  opera- 
‘  tions  ;  and  they  were  now  brought  together  at  a  critical  moment, 

‘  when  it  was  more  than  probable  they  must  all  disagree,  and  that 
‘  the  public  service  must  suffer  from  that  want  of  vigour  which  is 
‘  inherent  to  divided  councils.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  219.)  The  so-called 
Convention  of  Cintra  afterwards  followed,  and  Lisbon  and  Portu¬ 
gal  were  again  relieved  from  tha  presence  of  the  enemy.  But 
when  the  English  under  Moore  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  the 
tide  of  invasion  re-occupied  its  former  channels,  and  confusion  and 
conquest  followed.  I'he  Portuguese  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  and  the  English  forces  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
render  them  any  effective  assistance.  However,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  being  again  appointed  to  command  the  British  army 
in  Portugal,  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  April  1809.  lie  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  by  the  Ministers,  evidently  with  a  proviso,  that  if  he  found 
affairs  in  a  favourable  condition  he  was  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  attempt  to  defend  Portugal — not  otherwise.  On 
the  24th  of  April,  he  informed  the  Ministers  that  he  found  affairs 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assume  the  com¬ 
mand.  His  arrival  created  great  enthusiasm,  and  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  people.  The  Regency  appointed  him  marshal-gen¬ 
eral  of  their  troops  ;  Beresford  had  previously  been  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  over  the  troops  of  Portugal,  with  the  title  of  marshal,  and 
had  been  enabled  thereby  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  improved 
order  and  discipline.  The  invasion,  under  the  divided  command 
of  Napoleon’s  lieutenants,  had  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  might 
have  been  expected,  though  Oporto  had  fallen,  and  many  of  the 
most  fertile  provinces  were  already  subject  to  the  enemy.  The 
brilliant  campaign  of  the  Douro  followed ;  and  Portugal  was 
again  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  French.  Again,  too,  the 
English  army  was  brought  into  co-operation  with  the  forces  of 
Spain. 

The  spirits  of  the  English  ministers,  which  had  sunk  on  the 
failure  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  expedition,  rose  to  an  extravagant 
pitch  in  consequence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  success  in  Portu- 
gual,  and  of  a  check  received  by  Napoleon  in  Germany.  The 
means  at  their  command  were  groat,  and  the  opportunity  appeared 
favourable  for  offensive  operations.  Ninety  thousand  men,  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  armed,  were  placed  by  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Government ;  who,  unlike  their  great  adversary,  were 
heedless  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  concentration  of 
force.  In  place  of  bringing  this  formidable  army  to  bear  upon 
one  point,  it  was  divided  into  several  armaments,  and  its  effi¬ 
ciency  destroyed  by  the  division.  Having  determined  to  defend 
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the  Peninsula,  and  having  the  means  of  doing  so  effectually,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  would 
have  been  increased  to  the  extent  originally  pointed  out  bytheDuke 
ofYork.  Nothingofthesort, however, was  thoughtof.  Thefinestar- 
mament  that  ever  sailed  from  England  was  sent  upon  a  useless  and 
idle  expedition  against  Antwerp — and  there  ruined.  ‘  Sir  Arthur 
‘  Wellesley,’  exclaims  Colonel  Napier,  ‘  might  have  had  above  eighty 

*  thousand  British  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  a 

*  general  capable  of  wielding  them.  He  was  forced  to  commence 

*  a  campaign  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  Peninsula — a  quick 
‘  triumph  or  a  long-protracted  agony  of  twelve  millionsof  people — 

‘  depended,  with  only  twenty-two  thousand  ;  while  sixty  thousand 
‘  fighting  men,  and  ships  numerous  enough  to  darken  all  the  coasts 

*  of  Spain,  were  waiting  in  Slcilyand  England  fororders  which  were 
‘  to  doom  them,  one  part  to  scorn,  the  other  to  an  inglorious  and 
‘  miserable  fate.  Shall  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula,  then, 

‘  be  attributed  to  the  firmness  and  long-sighted  policy  of  Minis- 
‘  ters  who  gave  these  glaring  proofs  of  improvidence,  or  shall  the 
‘  glory  of  that  great  exploit  lighten  round  the  head  of  him  who 
‘  so  manfully  maintained  the  fierce  struggle  under  all  the  burden 
‘  of  their  folly  ?  ’ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  382.) 

The  Ministers,  indeed,  believing  in  the  tales  of  their  agents, 
fancied  once  again  that  the  time  of  immediate  triumph  was  at  hand. 
The  past  defeats  of  the  Spaniards  were  forgotten;  so  also  was  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  and  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers  towards 
Moore,  and  the  gallant  army  he  had  led  to  their  support.  Mr 
Frere  was  again  ready  to  vouch  for  the  enthusiasm  and  valour 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  to  describe  the  people  of  Estremadura 
‘  as  viewing  the  war  in  the  light  of  a  crusade,  and  carrying  it  on 
‘  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a  cause.’ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  364.) 
Spaniards  of  every  class  were  ever  bringing  the  most  authentic 
reports  of  the  enemy’s  disasters  :  ‘  The  French  were  beaten  on 
‘  all  points ;  the  marshals  were  slain  or  taken ;  their  soldiers  were 
‘  desertingjor  flyingin  terror  at  thesight  ofaSpaniard:  Joseph  had 
‘  plundered  and  abandoned  Madrid ;  Saragossa  had  not  fallen.’ 

The  Spanish  authorities  were  as  profuse  of  promise  as  they 
were  ready  wdth  information ;  and  the  one  and  the  other  were 
equally  trustworthy.  Yet  the  English  Government,  again  trusting 
to  their  vaunting  declarations,  a  second  time  sent  a  British 
army  of  inadequate  strength  to  meet  a  powerful  and  skilful  adver¬ 
sary,  upon  the  faith  of  their  receiving  efficient  and  ample  sup¬ 
port  both  from  the  Spanish  government  and  the  Spanish  army. 

The  Spanish  were  eager  for  oftensive  operations;  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  having  determined  to  join  Cuesta,  who  with 
Vinegas  was  at  the  head  of  above  sixty  thousand  men,  well 
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armed  and  equipped,  left  Abrantes  on  the  27th  of  June,  and 
marched  into  Spain  with  about  twenty  thousand  men  of  all  arms. 
He  was  quickly  taught  to  understand  the  character  of  his  new  ally. 
The  supreme  Junta  had,  on  his  consenting  to  march  into  Spain 
with  Cuesta,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Victor  and  advancing  on 
Madrid,  solemnly  promised  that  the  supplies  necessary  for  the 
array  should  be  forthcoming.  The  first  week  showed  the  false¬ 
hood  and  treachery  of  the  Spanish  rulers.  No  aid  of  any  kind 
could  be  procured,  and  no  supplies  obtained.  The  people,  sullen 
and  ill  affected  towards  the  English,  refused  to-employ  their 
mules  and  cattle  to  transport  ammunition  or  supplies,  and  the 
authorities  never  attempted  to  compel  them.  \Vh«n  complaints 
were  made,  fresh  falsehoods  were  fabricated.  The  supreme  Junta 
and  their  executive  officers  boldly  asserted  that  all  their  promises 
had  been  faithfully  kept,  that  the  English  had  double  rations, 
and  were  in  want  of  nothing.  In  truth,  the  arrogant  Spaniards 
believed,  because  a  French  corps  had  retreated  upon  the  junction 
of  the  allied  army,  that  victory  was  certain,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  chase  the  enemy  over  the  Pyrenees.  As  these  hopes  rose, 
the  value  of  English  assistance  fell  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Government  and  their  general.  By  the  former,  consequently,  the 
English  army  was  left  destitute  of  food  and  of  ammunition ;  by  the 
latter,  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  English  commander  were 
treated  with  neglect  and  scorn.  At  length  the  evil  reached  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  informed  Cuesta  and  the  Junta, 
that  beyond  the  Alberche  he  would  not  move  unless  his  wants 
were  supplied;  and  threatened  even  that  he  would  withdraw'  from 
Spain  altogether.  Writing  to  his  brother  Lord  Wellesley,  at  the 
close  of  this  campaign.  Sir  Arthur  thus  expresses  the  conclusion 
to  which  this  short  experience  of  Spanish  co-operation  had  driven 
him : — ‘  Till  the  evils  of  which  I  have  reason  to  complain  are 
‘  remedied — till  I  see  magazines  established  for  the  supply  of  the 
‘  armies,  and  a  regular  system  adopted  for  keeping  them  filled, 

‘  and  an  army,  upon  w  hose  exertions  I  can  depend,  commanded  by 
‘  officers  capable  and  willing  to  carry  into  execution  the  opera- 
‘  tions  which  may  have  been  planned  by  mutual  agreement— I 
‘  cannot  enter  upon  any  system  of  co-operation  with  the  Spanish 
‘  armies.’ — (App.  vol.  ii.  xvii.  p.  529.)  This  determinatioi\  was 
the  result  of  what  had  occurred  during  his  junction  with  Cuesta. 
When  the  English  general  halted  at  Talavera,  and  refused  to  ad¬ 
vance,  the  Spaniard  rushed  on  in  reckless  pursuit  of  the  French, 
whom  he  fancied  in  full  flight  towards  France.  ‘  Inflated  with  pride,’ 
says  Colonel  Napier,  ‘  he  marched  as  if  chasing  a  deer ;  but  on 
‘  the  2()th  (of  July) he  discovered  that  he  had  been  hunting  a  tiger.’ 
On  that  day  the  French  suddenly  advanced  upon  his  army,  and  a 
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general  panic  among  the  heroic  Spaniards  was  the  immediate 
consequence.  They  were  saved,  however,  by  the  providence  of 
the  English  general,  and  the  valour  of  the  English  troops.  But 
these  gallant  troops,  with  their  anxious  commander,  were  now  to 
undergo  that  sharp  and  bitter  trial  which  was  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  misplaced  confidence  in  Spanish  truth  and  valour. 
To  save  the  English  as  well  as  the  Spanish  army,  it  was 
necessary  to  fight,  and  Wellesley  chose  his  ground  for  the 
struggle  upon  some  heights  near  Talavera.  The  Spaniards 
had  about  thirty-four  thousand  men,  and  seventy  guns ;  ‘  the 
‘  British  and  Germans  were  somewhat  above  nineteen  thousand, 

‘  sabres  and  bayonets,  with  thirty  guns.’  But  so  little  aid  did  the 
English  general  hope  to  obtain  from  his  scared  ally,  that  he  actu¬ 
ally  hid  the  Spanish  army  from  the  view  of  the  French,  by  posting 
it  on  the  extreme  right  of  his  own  battle,  where  it  was  covered 
by  a  convent,  by  ditches,  mud  walls,  breastworks,  and  felled 
trees.  The  battle  was  fought  by  the  English  and  Germans 
alone,  and  the  enemy  came  on  with  forty-four  thousand  infantry, 
nearly  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

‘  But  what  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  troops  !  the  French 
‘  were  all  hardy  veterans,  while  the  genuine  soldiers  of  the  allied 
‘  army  did  not  exceed  nineteen  thousand.’—  (Vol.  ii.  p.  384.) 
After  two  days  of  ‘  hard  honest  fighting,’  the  enemy  was  finally 
repulsed,  and  retreated.  The  days  of  battle  had  proved  the  value 
ofSpanish  valour;  the  day  of  victory  showed  the  worth  of  Spanish 
gratitude.  When  it  was  necessary  to  establish  hospitals  for  the 
wounded,  to  procure  provisions  and  other  aids  to  prevent  the 
wounded  from  perishing,  Cuesta,  his  army,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Talavera  having  the  means,  refused  all  assistance — nor  would 
they  help  even  to  bury  the  dead. 

‘  This  conduct  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  English 
soldiers.  From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  war,  their  contempt  and 
dislike  of  the  Spaniards  was  never  effaced,  and  long  afterwards  Badajos 
and  St  Sebastian  suffered  for  the  churlish  behaviour  of  the  people  of 
Talavera.  The  principal  motive  of  action  with  the  Spaniards  was  always 
personal  rancour ;  hence  those  troops  who  had  behaved  so  ill  in  the 
action,  and  the  inhal)itants  who  withheld  alike  their  sympathy  and  their 
aid  from  the  English  soldiers,  to  whose  bravery  they  owed  the  existence 
of  their  town,  were  busily  engaged  after  the  battle  in  beating  out  the 
brains  of  the  wounded  French  as  they  lay  upon  the  field  ;  and  they  were 
checked  only  by  the  English  soldiers,  w  ho,  in  some  instances,  fired  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  ibis  horrible  iniquity.  Cuesta  also  gave  proofs  of  his 
ferocious  character ;  he,  who  had  shown  himself  alike  devoid  of  talent 
and  real  patriotism ;  he,  whose  indolence  and  ignorance  of  his  profession 
had  banished  all  order  and  discipline  from  his  army,  and  whose  stupid 
pride  had  all  but  caused  its  destruction,  now  assumed  the  Roman  gene- 
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ral,  and  proceeded  to  decimate  the  regiments  that  had  fled  in  the  panic 
on  the  27th.  Above  fifty  men  he  slew  in  this  manner ;  and  if  his  cruelty, 
so  contrary  to  reason  and  the  morals  of  the  age,  had  not  been  mitigated 
by  the  earnest  intercession  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  more  men  would 
have  been  destroyed  in  cold  blood  by  this  severe  old  man,  than  had  fallen 
in  the  battle.’ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  4-07-8.) 

The  danger  in  which  the  army  was  placed  was  not  yet  averted, 
even  by  this  hard-won  victory.  Much  remained  to  be  done: 
Soult  with  a  fresh  army  was  at  hand,  and  ninety  thousand  com¬ 
batants  were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  English.  No  aid  was  given 
by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  length  wearied 
by  their  folly,  cowardice,  and  petulance,  determined  to  withdraw 
from  Spain,  and  retire  into  Portugal.  This  determination  caused 
dismay  and  fury  among  the  Spaniards,  but  was  amply  justified 
by  the  conduct  both  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment.  Portugal  hereafter  was  to  be  the  real  field  of  warfare, 
— of  defence  on  the  one  part,  attack  on  the  other ;  and  in  the 
great  campaigns  which  followed,  Spain  and  her  armies  became 
an  element  of  secondary  consideration  to  either  party. 

But  while  the  struggle,  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula 
really  depended,  was  carried  on  in  Portugal,  much  was  oc¬ 
curring  in  various  parts  of  Spain,  demanding  the  attention  of 
any  one  attempting  to  give  a  faithful  and  instructive  history  of 
this  terrible  contest ;  and,  although  to  an  Englishman  the  chief 
interest  of  the  war  was  to  be  found  in  the  exploits  of  the  British 
army,  yet  no  correct  conception  even  of  those  exploits  could 
have  been  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  what  was  occurring 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  Colonel  Napier,  therefore,  has  care¬ 
fully  followed  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  and  described  the  fortunes 
of  the  invasion  in  every  part  of  Spain.  For  the  classical  reader, 
much  of  this  history,  entirely  separate  as  it  is  from  the  operations 
of  the  British  army,  has  peculiar  interest.  The  operations 
of  the  corps  destined  to  the  invasion  of  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
and  all  the  east  and  south-east  of  Spain,  conduct  the  reader  over 
ground  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
greatest  military  exploits  that  history  has  recorded ;  and  there 
is  much  of  interest  in  tracing  a  modern  army  as  it  wins  its  way 
through  the  difficult  paths  long  since  trod  by  Hannibal  and  by 
Ciesar.  The  great  features  of  the  country  remain  the  same ; 
and  the  accurate  descriptions  of  Polybius,  Livy,  Caesar,  and 
our  own  historian,  bring  these  scenes  vividly  before  us,  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  the  different  tactics  of  ancient  and  modern  war¬ 
fare  ;  and  to  learn  how  similar  at  all  times  are  the  principles 
upon  which  is  founded  the  science  of  destruction.  To  a  soldier, 
intent  upon  studying  the  history  of  his  art,  few  subjects  could 
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surpass  in  interest  a  comparison  of  the  various  operations  that 
have  occurred  at  distant  periods  of  history  in  this  celebrated  field 
of  battle.  The  campaign  of  Hannibal,  and  his  march  into  Italy  ; 
the  war  which  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey, 
carried  on  against  Cse-sar ;  the  campaign  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  that  of  Suchet,  and 
the  other  generals  of  Napoleon,  during  the  last  and  greatest 
struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  are  striking  subjects  of  enquiry  and 
comparison ;  which,  if  carefully  illustrated  by  a  scholar  and  a 
soldier,  would  leave  little  unexplored  which  appertains  to  war 
when  considered  as  a  science. 

While  Spain,  thus  left  to  her  own  resources,  was  fast  yielding 
to  the  conquerors,  the  foresight  of  the  English  general  was  pre¬ 
paring  Portugal  for  the  great  trial  that  was  at  hand.  When  the 
English  retired  from  Spain,  it  was  evident  that  the  tide  of  inva¬ 
sion  would  flow  onwards,  and  that  Portugal  a  third  time  would 
be  overrun  by  the  forces  of  Napoleon.  It  was  indeed  expected 
that  this  attempt  would  be  directed  by  the  Emperor  in  person. 
Happily,  more  pressingnecessities  kept  him  in  thenorth  of  Europe, 
and  Massena  directed  this  third  endeavour  to  subjugate  Portugal. 
And  now  was  seen  the  marvellous  forethought,  and  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  the  English  general.  Foreseeing  the  coming  storm,  he, 
unknown  even  to  his  own  army,  prepared  the  means  of  defence. 
Knowing  that  his  inferior  forces  would  have  to  retreat  before 
the  invading  army  of  the  French,  he  perceived  that,  if  he  trusted 
solely  to  the  power  of  his  troops  in  the  field,  he  must  quickly 
leave  Portugal,  and  desert  the  Peninsula  altogether.  To  guard 
against  this  evil,  and  prevent  this  disgrace,  he  formed  the  now 
celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  They  who  desire  to  attain  a 
complete  and  accurate  conception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
mind  and  character,  would  do  well  to  study  with  care  and  patience 
the  description  of  his  plans  for  this  defence  of  Portugal.  The 
long-sighted  prudence  which  enabled  him  so  long  before  to  see 
the  coming  danger ;  the  skill  with  which  the  means  of  defence 
were  devised ;  and  the  patient  firmness  with  which  they  were 
used,  all  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  formed  for  great  times, 
and  endowed  with  powers  to  domineer  even  over  fortune. 

But  while  he  with  undaunted  spirit  and  wise  forethought  Avas 
thus  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  army  and  the  preservation  of 
Portugal,  the  Ministry  at  home,  utterly  cast  down  from  their 
sanguine  expectations  and  high-flown  hopes,  were  bewildered 
and  terrified.  They  despaired  of  success,  and  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  desert  the  cause  they  had  so  rashly  espoused.  ‘  That 
‘  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  show  how  entirely  the  fate  of 
‘  the  Peninsula  depended  in  that  hour  upon  Lord  Wellington's 
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‘  firmness,  the  fears  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  had  been 
‘  increasing  as  the  crisis  approached,  were  now  plainly  disclosed. 

‘  Their  private  letters  contained  hints  at  variance  with  their 
‘  public  despatches.  They  evidently  wished  their  general  to 

*  abandon  the  country,  yet  threw  the  responsibility  entirely  on 

*  him.  They  thought  him  rash,  but  it  was  they  who  were 
‘  unequal  to  the  crisis ;  and  having  neither  the  manliness  to 
‘  resign  with  modesty,  nor  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  vigour, 

‘  cast  their  base  policy  with  a  view  only  to  their  own  escape  in 
‘  case  of  failure.  During  the  retreat  from  Beira,  affairs  had 
‘  seemed  so  gloomy  to  some  officers  of  rank,  that  their  corre- 
‘  spoiidence  bore  evidence  of  their  feelings  ;  the  letters  of  General 
‘  Spencer  and  General  Charles  Stewart,  especially,  appeared 
‘  so  desponding  to  Lord  Liverpool,  that  he  transmitted  them  to 
‘  Lord  Wellington,  and  by  earnestly  demanding  an  opinion  upon 
‘  their  contents,  showed  how  deeply  they  had  disturbed  his  own 
‘  mind.’ — (Vol.  iii.  p.  303.) 

The  English  general  nobly  vindicated  his  character  by  the 
campaign  which  followed.  Massena,  a  great  commander,  tried 
his  capacity  and  his  firmness;  and,  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
Busaco,  compelled  him  to  retire  within  the  lines  his  foresight 
had  provided,  and  for  a  time  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  seemed 
to  tremble  in  the  balance.  But  safe  within  these  impregnable 
lines,  Wellington  resolutely  aw'aited  the  effects  of  his  preconcerted 
schemes.  Unable  to  maintain  his  army,  Massena,  in  turn,  was 
forced  to  retreat ;  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  and  once  again, 
having  forced  the  enemy  into  Spain,  Lord  Wellington  was  hailed 
as  the  deliverer  of  Portugal. 

From  this  period,  until  the  end  of  1813,  a  long,  doubtful,  and 
terrible  strife  w’as  maintained  by  the  armies  of  England  and  of 
France.  Step  by  step,  and  with  various  turns  of  fortune,  the 
invaders  were  thrust  back  upon  France :  at  length  the  great  vic¬ 
tory  of  Salamanca  shook  the  power  of  Napoleon  in  Spain  to  its 
very  centre ;  and  the  yet  more  decisive  blow  given  at  Vittoria 
shattered  it  into  ruins.  The  army  of  the  invader  was  at  last 
driven  over  the  Pyrenees ;  and  when  the  British  forces  crowned 
those  great  dividing  landmarks  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
English  general  might,  in  the  pride  of  that  hour,  deem  and  call 
himself  the  deliverer  of  the  Peninsula.  Of  the  great  deeds  done 
on  both  sides  during  this  long  and  deadly  struggle  ;  of  the  mas¬ 
terly  combinations,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  art,  on  the  part  of 
the  various  contending  captains  ;  of  the  singular  varieties  of  for¬ 
tune — that  goddess  that  presides  over  war,  as  seen  throughout 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  strife — a  striking  and  instructive 
history  is  given  in  the  work  before  us.  Instructive,  we  say,  and 
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to  men  of  all  classes — to  the  soldier,  as  illustrating’,  by  great 
examples,  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  his  science ;  to  the 
statesman,  as  showing  all  the  necessities,  all  the  calamities,  all 
the  efficiency,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  of  this  dread  instrument 
of  the  human  will ;  and  to  the  philosopher  it  is  rife  with  examples 
of  men,  instigated  by  strong  passions,  and  exhibiting,  under  their 
dominion,  every  various  hue  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  Into  this  stir¬ 
ring  history  we  cannot  here  enter ;  but  we  may,  now  when  many 
long  years  have  passed  away,  look  back  to  those  days  of  glory 
and  of  triumph,  and  enquire  what  good  resulted  from  such  mighty 
feats  of  arms  ;  what  benefit  was  conferred  upon  the  nations  thus 
warring,  by  the  strife,  the  great  efforts,  the  agony  and  suffering,  of 
those  dread  hours  of  struggle  and  slaughter.  Good  there  might 
be,  in  the  very  manifestation  of  greatness,  of  valour,  of  suffering, 
of  enterprize — good  in  the  shape  of  bright  examples  offered  to  the 
contemplation  of  all  coming  time.  Allowing  this,  and  without 
any  affectation  we  will  confess,  that  we  deem  such  examples  of 
energy  and  power  bright  lights  to  after  times  of  sovereign  worth 
and  moral  efficacy  ;  yet,  again,  we  are  bound  to  ask  what  was 
the  immediate  consequence  to  the  people  thus  delivered,  of 
all  the  efforts  made  on  their  behalf  ?  The  history  of  the  anxieties 
that  came  upon  the  English  general  in  the  very  hour  of  his  suc¬ 
cess,  will  furnish  the  true  ginswer  to  this  enquiry.  That  history, 
given  at  length,  and  without  disguise,  in  the  concluding  volume 
of  Colonel  Napier’s  work,  is  the  pregnant  moral  of  his  story. 

No  sooner  was  the  invader  driven  from  the  soil  of  Portugal, 
than  the  factions  which  had  ever  cursed  her  government  came 
into  life  and  action.  The  hatred  to  the  English,  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  danger,  burst  forth,  and  every  means  were  taken 
to  thwart  and  insult  the  British  army  and  its  commander.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  brought  against  the  merchants  of  England,  and 
their  privileges  were  threatened,  as  well  as  they  themselves 
abused.  Lord  Wellington  even  was  accused  of  personal  hatred 
to  Portugal ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  all  our  assistance  had  been 
afforded  in  order  to  subjugate  that  country  to  the  dominion  of  Eng¬ 
land.  These  accusations  at  length  reached  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  he  threatened  to  leave  the  Peninsula  for  ever ;  and  he  thus, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  experienced : — ‘The  British  army,  which  1  have  the 
‘  honour  to  command,  has  met  with  nothing  but  ingratitude  from 
‘  the  government  and  authorities  in  Portugal  for  their  services. 
‘  Everything  that  could  be  done  has  been  done  by  the  civil  autho- 
‘  rities  lately,  to  ojyprcss  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  every  occasion 
‘  in  which  it  has  by  any  accident  been  in  their  power.  I  hope, 
‘  however,  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  Portugal.’ 
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While  such  were  our  relations  with  Portugal,  those  with  Spain 
were  yet  less  friendly.  Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  blow  the 
embers  of  discontent  among  both  nations  into  the  flame  of  war  ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  the  Spaniards  were  wholly 
without  excuse  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Deserted  by 
the  King  and  the  established  government,  the  people  were  driven 
to  form,  in  the  various  parts  of  Spain,  provincial  bodies  which 
exercised  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty.  Discontent  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  these  bodies  was  quickly  created,  and  a  general  Cortes 
became  the  great  object  of  desire  among  the  Spanish  people.  The 
Cortes  at  length  met,  and  they,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
were  fond  of  talk — boastful,  arrogant,  and  profuse  of  promise — 
but  they  did  little  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  ijivader.  When 
he  at  length,  by  the  efforts  of  others,  wgs  driven  forth,  they  na¬ 
turally  directed  their  attention  to  the  re-establishing  of  their 
government  upon  a  new  and  more  rational  basis  than  that  on 
which  the  monarchy  destroyed  by  Napoleon  had  rested.  They 
no  longer  desired  an  absolute  Kiny  and  an  intolerant  Church.  Dis¬ 
putes  arose  among  the  different  sections  of  politicians  ;  but  the 
prevailing  and  more  active  partisans  were  in  favour  of  liberal 
doctrines.  But  it  w'as  by  no  means  the  wish  or  the  intention 
of  the  English  ministers,  or  the  English  general,  that  these 
should  be  carried  into  practical  operation,  ‘  Their  (the 

*  ministers’)  anger  and  mortification,’  says  Colonel  Napier, 

‘  were  extreme,  when  they  found  success  against  the  Emperor 
‘  had  fostered  that  democracy  it  was  their  object  to  destroy. 

‘  They  were,  indeed,  only  prevented  by  the  superior  prudence 

*  and  sagacity  of  their  general  from  interfering  with  the  internal 
‘  government  of  Spain,  in  so  arrogant  and  injudicious  a  manner, 

‘  that  an  open  rupture,  wherein  the  Spaniards  would  have  had  all 
‘  the  appearance  of  justice,  must  have  ensued.  This  folly,  how- 
‘  ever,  was  stifled  by  Wellington,  who  desired  to  wait  until  the 
‘  blow  could  be  given  with  some  effect,  and  he  was  quite  willing 
‘  to  deal  it  himself.  Yet  the  conduct  of  the  Cortes,  and  that  of 
‘  the  executive  government  which  acted  under  its  control,  was  so 
‘  injurious  to  Spain  and  to  his  military  operations,  and  so  unjust 
‘  to  him  personally,  that  the  warmest  friends  of  freedom  cannot 
‘  blame  his  enmity.’ — (Vol.  vi.  p.  307.)  Turbulent,  ignorant,  and 
factious,  doubtless,  these  partisans  of  democracy  did  approve  them¬ 
selves,  and  unworthy  to  be  the  guides  and  legislators  for  a  great 
people  ;  but  of  one  thing  they  were  well  assured,  and  that  was, 
that  the  English  general  was  the  friend  of  those  who  supported 
the  despotism  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  They  therefore  set 
themselves  strenuously  to  work,  in  order  to  thwart  and  counter¬ 
act  him.  Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  intentions  and  feelings 
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there  can  now  be  no  doubt ;  nor  of  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  the  enmity  of  the  very  people  whom  he  had  just  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  dominion  of  France.  ‘  If  the  mob  of  Cadiz  begin 
‘  to  remove  heads  from  shoulders,  as  the  newspapers  have  threat- 
‘  ened  Castanos,  and  the  assembly  seize  upon  landed  property  to 
‘  supply  their  necessities,  I  am  afraid  we  must  do  something  more 
‘  than  discountenance  them.  It  is  quite  impossible  such  a  system 
‘  can  last.  What  I  regret  is,  that  I  am  the  person  who  maintains 
‘  it.  If  I  were  out  of  the  way,  there  are  plenty  of  generals  who 
‘  would  overturn  it.  Ballasteros  positively  intended  it,  and  I  am 
‘  much  mistaken  if  O’Donnel,  and  even  Castanos,  and  probably 
‘  others,  are  not  equally  ready.  If  the  King  should  return  he 
‘  also  will  overturn  the  whole  fabric,  if  he  has  any  spirit,  hash 
‘  yoti  would  let  me  know  tvhcther,  if  I  should find  a  fair  opportunity 
‘  of  striking  at  the  democracy,  the  Government  would  approve  of 
‘  my  doing  it.’ — And  in  another  letter,  he  seriously  treated  the 
question  of  withdrawing  from  the  eontest  altogether.  ‘  The 
‘  Government  were  the  best  judges,’  he  said,  ‘  of  whether  they 
‘  could  or  ought  to  withdraw ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  Spain 
‘  could  be  a  useful  ally,  or  at  all  in  alliance  with  England,  if 
‘  the  republican  system  teas  not  put  doten.’ — (Vol.  vi.  pp. 317-18.) 
Intrigues  of  every  description  w’ere  the  natural  eonsequence  of 
this  state  of  distrust.  Napoleon,  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  English  general,  added  to  the  confusion,  by  mixing  in  the 
various  negotiations  that  were  going  on.  Ferdinand  was  sud¬ 
denly  brought  from  his  obscurity,  and  employed  as  a  means  to 
create  perplexity  and  increase  confusion.  The  popular  party 
heaped  insult  upon  the  English  general,  until  he  was  induced  to 
offer  his  resignation  of  all  command  over  the  Spanish  army ;  and 
every  thing  portended  an  open  rupture  between  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land.  ‘  The  malice  evinced  towards  Lord  Wellington  by  the 
‘  Spanish  Government;  the  libels  upon  him  and  the  Anglo- 
‘  Portuguese  army  ;  the  vices  of  the  system  by  which  the  Spanish 
‘  troops  were  supplied,  and  their  own  evil  propensities  fostered 
‘  by  long  and  eruel  neglect  and  suffering ;  the  activity  of  those 
‘  intriguing  politicians  who  were  inimical  to  the  British  alliance ; 

‘  the  insolence  and  duplicity  of  the  Minister  of  War ;  the  grow- 
‘  ing  enmity  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  violence  of  all 
‘  parties,  and  the  absolute  hostility  of  the  local  authorities  to- 
‘  wards  the  British  army,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  which  were 
‘  on  all  occasions  treated  as  if  they  were  invaders  rather  than 
‘  friends,  drove  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  latter  end  of  November, 
‘(1814,)  to  extremity.  He  judged  the  general  disposition  of 
‘  the  Spanish  people  to  be  still  favourable  to  the  English  alli- 
‘  ance,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Serviles,  hoped  to  put  down  the 
‘  Liberals ;  but  an  open  rupture  with  the  government  he  thought 
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‘  inevitable,  and  if  the  lil^eral  influence  should  prove  most  power- 
‘  ful  with  the  people,  he  mij^ht  be  unable  to  efiect  a  retreat  into 
‘  Portugal.  Therefore,  he  recommended  the  British  ministers 
‘  to  take  measures,  with  a  view  to  a  war  against  Spain.  And 
‘  this  at  the  very  moment  when,  victorious  in  every  battle,  he 
‘  seemed  to  have  placed  the  cause  he  supported  beyond  the  power 
‘  of  fortune. — (Vol.  vi.  p.  428.) 

The  despatch  of  Lord  Wellington,  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  at  this  time,  is  a  most  instructive  document  as  respects  the 
real  benefit  derived  from  the  war  he  was  so  successfully  waging. 
The  deliverer  of  the  Peninsula  w'as,  at  this  very  moment  of  vic¬ 
tory,  most  anxious  as  to  the  means  of  escape  from  the  people 
whom  he  had  just  delivered.  ‘  Consider,’  he  says  to  the  Mini¬ 
sters,  ‘  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  aflfairs  if  any 
‘  reverse  should  happen,  or  if  an  aggravation  of  the  insult  and  in- 
‘  juries,  or  any  other  cause,  should  cause  the  English  army  to  be 
‘  withdrawn.  I  think  I  should  experience  great  difficulty — the 
‘  Spanish  people  being  hostile — in  retiring  through  Spain  into 
‘  Portugal,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  equipments  ;  and  I 
‘  think  I  might  be  al)le  to  embark  the  army  at  Passages,  in  spite 
‘  of  all  the  French  and  Spanish  armies  united.  But  1  should  be 
‘  much  more  certain  of  getting  clear  otf,  as  we  ought,  if  we  had 
‘  possession  of  San  Sebastian  ;  and  this  view  of  the  sulqect  is  the 
‘  motive  for  the  advice  I  am  about  to  give  you  as  the  remedy  for 
‘  the  evils  with  which  I  have  made  you  acquainted.’ — (Vol.  vi. 
p.  430.)  Again  he  says,  in  the  same  paper ; — ‘  The  truth  is, 
‘  that  a  crisis  is  approaching  in  our  connexion  with  Spain  ;  and 
‘  if  you  do  not  bring  the  government  and  nation  to  their  senses 
*  before  they  go  too  far,  you  will  inevitably  lose  all  the  advan- 
‘  tages  which  you  might  expect  from  services  rendered  to  them.’ 

Is  it  not  humiliating  to  see  such  a  result,  from  such  efforts  ? — 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  however,  saved  from  this  painful 
conclusion  of  his  victorious  warfare,  by  the  sudden  fate  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  allies  marched  upon  Paris,  and  the  war  was  ended. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  description  of  the  subject  of 
Colonel  Napier’s  history.  Of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated  by 
the  historian,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  attain  any  conception 
without  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  of  his  narrative.  The 
greatest  merit  of  the  writer  lies,  perhaps,  in  his  graphic  and 
exciting  descriptions  of  the  complicated  details  of  great  military 
movements  ;  but  to  us,  the  chief  object  of  admiration  is  his  power 
of  clear,  rapid,  and  interesting  narration  of  contemporaneous 
events  ;  and  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he  keeps  them  all  in 
proper  subordination  one  to  the  other.  Throughout  the  whole 
history,  the  principal  subject  of  interest  is  ever  the  Biitish  array  ; 
and  as  in  a  well-combing  picture,  so  in  this  history,  every  part 
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is  kept  subservient  and  subordinate  to  this  chief  figure ;  while 
all  the  accessary  relations  seem  but  to  bring  out  into  strong  re¬ 
lief  and  illustration,  the  bright  glories  of  the  principal  actors  in 
the  great  scene.  •  As  we  look  at  the  picture  now,  all  seems  na¬ 
tural  and  easy  of  attainment ;  but  they  who  have  attempted  to 
separate,  arrange,  and  describe  complicate  and  entangled  de¬ 
tails — who  have  learned  by  experience  how  difficult  is  the  task 
of  selection  and  omission — will  join  in  our  admiration  of  the  happy 
art  with  which  the  historian  has  chosen  the  events  to  be  nar¬ 
rated  ;  enough  is  always  brought  forward  to  suggest  what  has 
been  before  omitted;  the  attention  is  never  fatigued  by  super¬ 
fluous  detail,  nor  the  story  rendered  obscure  by  unskilful  brevity. 

From  many  of  the  opinions  advanced,  and  positions  maintained 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  laborious  work,  we  certainly  dissent. 
Bold,  vehement,  sanguine,  and  sensitive.  Colonel  Napier  has 
examined  and  decided  for  and  by  himself  on  all  the  subjects  that 
have  come  before  him.  His  own  views  consequently  are  squared 
to  no  preconceived  judgment  of  others,  and  constantly  run  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  all  existing  classes  and  sects  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  Still,  being  honestly  formed — formed,  too,  upon  careful 
examination,  and  with  such  lights  as  his  position  permitted,  they 
deserve  consideration  and  respect.  Moreover,  the  high-toned 
and  chivalrous  spirit  he  every  where  displays,  his  fair  and  generous 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  our  opponents,  and  the  severe  and 
lofty  morality  he  always  inculcates,  command  and  win  our 
admiration  and  regard.  In  this  history  of  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  there  is  nothing  to  foster  national  prejudice  ; — to  keep  alive 
that  hatred  which  war  but  too  fatally  engenders,  and  which  for  ages 
has  been  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France  and  of 

England.  This  is  a  very  great  and  also  very  singular  merit 

one  which,  when  we  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Colonel 
Napier’s  labours,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  No  matter  in 


•  Many  of  the  remonstrances  which  have  been  addressed  to  Colonel 
Napier  during  the'prugress  of  his  work,  have  arisen  from  the  parties 
complaining:  not  having  paid  attention  to  this  necessity  of  the  author.  His 
work  is  a  general  history,  and  his  duty  was  to  notice  only  those  move¬ 
ments  and  operations  which  affected  the  great  general  result.  Voltaire 
thus  sarcastically  answers  for  himself  in  a  similar  case.  Speaking  of  his 
history  of  Charles  XII.,  in  a  letter  to  Frederic  of  Prussia,  he  says — 
‘  J’ai  honte  surtout,  d’avoir  parle  de  tant  de  combats,  de  tant  de  maux 
faits  aux  hommes  ;  je  m’en  repens  d’autant  plus  que  quelques  officiers  ont 
dit,  en  parlaot  de  ces  combats,  que  je  n’avais  pas  dit  vrai,  attendu  que  je 
n  avais  pas  parle  de  leurs  regimens,  ils  supposaient  que  je  devais  ecrire 
leur  histoire.’ 
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what  shape  it  comes,  war  must  ever  be  the  greatest  calamity 
which  nations  can  suffer.  Still,  great  as  is  this  evil,  it  may  be 
lessened  or  aggravated  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted  ;  and 
he  surely  does  no  slight  service  to  mankind,  who  introduces  into 
the  deadly  strife  of  warring  nations  rules  of  fair  and  honourable 
dealing  ; — rules,  by  w’hicli  all  useless  cruelty  is  forbidden,  and  all 
personal  and  individual  animosity  iscbocked,if  not  utterly  subdued. 
Every  page  of  Colonel  Napier’s  history  inculcates  these  great 
lessons  of  humanity  and  honour ;  and  it  redounds  highly  to  the 
credit  of  the  armies  both  of  England  and  of  France,  that,  with 
some  few  melancholy  exceptions,  there  was  little  of  savage 
cruelty  and  ferocity  shown  throughout  the  long  strife  which  they 
waged  ill  the  Peninsula :  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  this  war,  one  which  most  strikingly 
exhibits  the  softened  manners  of  our  ago  and  people,  was  the  pe¬ 
culiar  understanding  and  relation  that  subsisted  between  the 
veteran  armies  under  Wellington  and  Soult.  Of  this  some 
interesting  illustrations  arc  afforded  by  Colonel  Napier  from  his 
personal  experience,  and  which  form  a  painful  contrast  to  the 
ferocities  and  unheard-of  barbarities  which  occurred  when  the 
Spaniards  and  French  were  opposed  to  each  other.  It  has 
indeed  been  said  that,  in  those  who  wish  to  diminish  strife, 
it  is  unwise  to  render  the  intercourse  of  warring  armies  less 
ferocious  and  destructive.  By  stripping  war  of  its  horrors,  it  is 
supposed  that  we  foster  a  warlike  spirit,  and  invest  the  horrible 
business  of  slaughter  with  an  attractive  and  deceiving  character. 
If,  indeed,  we  could  hope  to  put  an  end  to  all  war,  by  making  it 
terrible,  then  we  might  admit  the  justice  of  this  argument ;  but 
of  this  happy  state  of  universal  peace  we  have  no  expectation  ; 
neither  do  we  believe  that  we  should  conduce  to  its  attainment 
by  creating  and  increasing  ferocious  habits  amongst  opposing 
nations.  Cruelty  begets  cruelty — one  atrocity  creates  another, 
by  way  of  reprisal — and  national  animosity  is  kept  alive  and 
heightened  by  a  desire  to  gratify  personal  hatred  and  revenge.* 

There  are  some  important  and  perplexing  questions  closely 
allied  to  the  matter  we  are  here  discussing,  which  receive  very 
striking  illustration  from  the  events  recorded  in  this  history ; — 

•  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extract  illustrations  of  these  opin¬ 
ions  from  the  pages  before  us  ;  but  we  would  urge  the  reader  to  peruse 
the  observations  on  the  Siege  of  Lerida,  by  Suchet,  (vol.  iii.  p.  154;) 
on  the  famous  Siege  of  Saragossa,  (vol.  iii.  cc.  2  and  3 ;)  on  the  less  famous 
but  far  more  illustrious  defence  of  Gerona,  by  Alvarez, (vol.  iii.p.50, 1-2;) 
and  lastly,  on  the  atrocities  of  the  French  at  Taragona  and  Tortosa ; 
and  the  equally  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  English  troops  at  Badajos  and 
St  Sebastian,  (vol.  vi.  p.  216,  1617.) 
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namely,  first,  in  wliat  mode,  and  to  what  extent,  undisciplined  and 
irregular  forces  may  best  be  employed  against  an  invading  army, 
composed  of  regular  troops ;  and  secondly,  to  what  extent  the 
present  laws  of  war  permit  the  armed  resistance  of  the  invaded 
people.  The  use  of  irregular  troops  of  necessity  tends  to  create 
licentious  and  marauding  habits,  and  ferocious  conduct.  War  be¬ 
comes  embittered  by  personal  animosity  and  rancour  ;  and  ven¬ 
geance  and  hatred  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  every  species 
of  revolting  barbarity.  But  while  this  shocking  spirit  of  cruelty 
is  thus  fostered,  no  sufficient  military  advantage  arises  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  mischief.  Irregular  forces,  no  matter  how  ardent 
or  brave,  cannot  meet  or  resist,  in  open  fight,  well-trained  regu¬ 
larly  disciplined  troops.  This  assertion,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  but  too  true,  overturns  many  an  airy  and  sentimen¬ 
tal  theory,  raised  by  excited  and  enthusiastic  believers  in 
the  invincible  spirit  of  people  desiring  freedom ;  and  renders 
the  arming  of  an  angry  and  excited  people,  in  any  case, 
a  very  grave  question  of  morals  as  well  as  of  policy.  Assisted 
by  regular  forces,  an  armed  undisciplined  population  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  rendered  efficient  to  resistance  ;  by  themselves,  and 
without  the  protection  of  a  regular  army,  such  a  population,  no 
matter  how  brave  or  ardent,  would  be  utterly  helpless.  The 
truth  of  these  positions  was  singularly  illustrated  by  the  fortunes 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  Guerillas,  whom  it  w'as  the  fashion 
to  extol  as  the  invincible  heroes  who  were  to  annihilate  the 
,  armies  of  France,  were  never  able  to  make  any  head  against  the 
invading  forces ;  but  they  served  materially  to  increase  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  sufferings  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  in 
many  parts  of  Spain  were  more  terrified  by  the  vagabonds  in 
j  arms,  under  the  various  Partidas  chiefs,  than  by  the  soldiers  of 
I  the  invading  armies.  Colonel  Napier  has,  by  many  who  have 
■  been  guided  by  their  imagination  rather  than  by  facts,  been  ac- 

1  cused  of  an  ungenerous  desire  to  detract  from  the  worth  of  these 

partisan  troops ;  but  his  estimate  of  their  efficiency  is  strictly 
borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  war  which  they  waged  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  his  feelings  of  horror  for  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  which  so  many  of  them  were  guilty.  They  being  in¬ 
efficient  to  the  end  of  resisting  the  invader,  it  was  his  duty  to  say 
so :  being  themselves  cruel,  and  the  cause  of  cruelty  in  others, 
a  civilized  people,  even  should  they  need  their  aid,  would,  if 
I  they  were  cognizant  of  the  consequences,  long  hesitate  before 
they  created  and  employed  so  dangerous  an  ally.  It  may 
suit  the  purposes  of  rhetoric  to  describe  their  warfare  as  a  glori¬ 
ous  and  patient  struggle  for  freedom  ;  but  if  the  truth  be,  that  the 
struggle,  whatever  its  desired  end,  was  useless  as  a  means  of  re- 
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sistance,  while  it  increased  manyfold  the  horrors  of  the  invasion,  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  conscientious  historian  not  to  shut 
out  the  truth,  but  on  all  proper  occasions  to  signalize  and  de¬ 
plore  it.* 

One  effect  seems,  however,  to  have  resulted  from  these  Partidas 
corps,  which  leads  us  to  a  very  perplexing  and  somewhat  novel 
enquiry.  It  is  admitted  by  Colonel  Napier,  when  discussing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Guerilla  warfare,  that,  although  it  could 
never  seriously  check  or  openly  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
regular  armies,  yet,  by  rendering  the  communication  insecure  be¬ 
tween  the  various  corps  with  themselves,  and  of  all  with  France, 
it  often  marred  the  combinations  of  the  enemy,  and  rendered 
necessary  an  increase  of  above  thirty  thousand  men  to  keep  the 
communications  clear.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  employment 
of  undisciplined  forces  was  really  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  their 
country.  But  the  French,  being  constantly  harassed  by  these 
wandering  and  marauding  troops,  were  accustomed  to  put  them 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  'Fhe  Guerillas,  whenever  any  luck¬ 
less  Frenchmen  fell  intotheir  power,  always  treated  them  with  hor¬ 
rible  barbarity.  This  treatment  excited  the  French  to  similar 
atrocities,  by  way  of  reprisal ;  and  they  determined  to  treat,  and 
did  often  treat,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  took  up  arms,  as  mere 
banditti ; — punishing  them  as  robbers,  and  prohibiting  them  on 
pain  of  death,  if  taken,  from  this  irregular  warfare.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  a  contest  of  cruelty,  till  it  became  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  party  was  guilty  of  the  greater  barbarity.  Now,  so 
long  as  the  French  were  dominant  in  the  Peninsula,  and  were 
the  invaders,  so  long  it  was  the  fashion  in  England  to  describe 
these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  French  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations  and  of  civilized  warfare ;  but  a  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  when  we  became  the  invaders  of  France, 
which  must  have  greatly  startled  those  who  had  so  loudly  de¬ 
claimed  against  Napoleon’s  atrocity  in  Spain.  So  soon  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  entered  France,  the  Spaniards,  under 
Morillo,  immediately  commenced  a  system  of  unlimited  plunder; 
this,  had  it  been  permitted,  would  have  raised  the  people  m  masse 
against  the  invaders,  and  the  Duke  would  have  found  advance 
impossible.  He,  therefore,  repressed  every  attempt  at  plunder, 
and  actually  sent  the  Spaniards  back  to  Spain,  rather  than  suffer 
it  to  continue.  The  Spaniards  wished  to  resist  his  commands, 
but  Lord  Wellington  being  firm,  they  were  obliged  to  obey. 


•  The  reader  who  wishes  to  learn  Colonel  Napier's  view  of  the  Gue¬ 
rilla  system,  will  find  it  fully  explained  in  the  Ist  chapter  of  Book  ix. 
Vol.  iii. 
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A  sullen  disobedience  followed  this  correspondence  for  the 
moment ;  but  the  plundering  system  was  soon  renewed ;  and  this, 
with  the  mischief  already  done,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Bidarray  as  well  as  those  of  Val  de  Baygorry  into 
action.  They  commenced  and  continued  a  partisan  warfare, 
until  Lord  Wellington,  incensed  by  their  activity,  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  calling  upon  them  to  take  arms  openly  and  join  Soult, 
or  stay  peaceably  at  liome,  ‘  dechtriny  that  he  would  otherwise  burn 
*  their  villages  and  hang  all  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  it  appeared,  that 
‘  notwithstanding  all  the  outcries  made  against  the  French  for 
‘  resorting  to  this  system  of  repressing  the  warfare  of  peasants  in 
‘  Spain,  it  was  considered  by  the  English  general  both  justifiable 
‘  and  necessary.’ — (Vol.  vi.  p.  421.)  Now,  whether  it  was  justi¬ 
fiable  is  just  the  question.  Is  such  the  established  rule  among 
civilized  nations  ?  Is  it  the  rule  which,  for  the  sake  of  mankind, 
ought  to  be  adopted  ?  This  assuredly  is  a  perplexing  question 
— not  easily  answered — but  deserving  the  best  attention  and  most 
serious  enquiry  on  the  part  both  of  jurists  and  statesmen.  It  is, 
moreover,  eminently  a  practical  question  ;  for  no  war  can  arise 
without  the  point  coming  immediately  for  decision  ;  and  misery 
without  limit  may  be  the  result  of  an  incorrect  determination. 

Colonel  Napier,  while  relating  the  exploits  of  the  opposing 
armies,  could  not  fail,  as  a  soldier,  to  do  justice  to  our  great  adver¬ 
sary  Napoleon,  as  well  as  to  his  rival.  The  occasion  was  fitting, 
and  the  historian  equal  to  the  task,  for  an  elaborate  and  generous 
estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  great  masters  of 
modern  warfare.  Into  the  truth  of  Colonel  Napier’s  opinions 
respecting  the  general  merits  of  Napoleon,  we  shall  not  now  en¬ 
quire,  though  we  cannot  but  fancy  that  the  surpassing  genius  of 
tlie  captain  has  somewhat  biassed  the  historian’s  judgment  of  the 
man  and  the  statesman.  But  Colonel  Napier  was  far  too  saga¬ 
cious  not  to  perceive  the  wonderful  capacity  of  this  great  soldier ; 
and  far  too  honest  not  openly  to  avow  his  admiration  even  of  an 
enemy.  A  soldier  himself,  learned  in  his  art,  instructed,  too, 
above  most  other  men  as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  before  him,  his  judgment  upon  the  character  and  capacity 
both  of  Napoleon  and  his  great  opponent,  will,  in  all  coming 
time,  be  looked  to  with  deference  and  respect.  No  narrow  pre¬ 
judice  of  national  hostility  has  led  him  to  carp  at  or  depreciate 
Napoleon’s  greatness ;  no  pretended  liberality  has  blinded  his 
judgment  when  giving  the  measure  of  his  illustrious  rival’s 
powers.  English  literature  can  offer  us  few  examples  which 
surpass,  in  aught  that  renders  literature  valuable,  the  closing 
chapter  of  this  great  work,  which  contains  the  comparison  and 
estimate  of  which  we  are  here  speaking ;  and  which,  were  we  not 
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now  coerced  by  our  narrow  limits,  we  should  extract  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  historian’s  style  of  thought,  feeling,  and  expression. 

Of  the  two  instruments  wielded  by  these  masters  of  their  art, 
namely,  an  English  and  a  French  army — Colonel  Napier  has 
spoken  with  the  knowledge  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
soldier.  The  differences,  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of  each,  are 
pointed  out  with  a  sagacity  and  precision  that  long  experience 
and  accurate  knowledge  could  alone  supply  ;  and  with  that  fair¬ 
ness  and  candour  which  always  belongs  to  a  generous  and  exalted 
spirit.  Had  the  writers  of  both  nations,  when  treating  of  this 
subject,  so  rife  of  prejudice,  and  hate,  and  national  antipathy, 
always  adopted  the  same  tone  of  generosity  and  respect,  we 
should  not  now  have  to  lament  the  ill  feeling  and  suppressed  ran¬ 
cour  that  still  seems  to  rankle  in  the  minds  of  both  people.  No 
man  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Colonel  Napier’s  history  with¬ 
out  perceiving  that  his  own  mind  has  been  influenced  by  the  gene¬ 
rous  chivalry  of  the  historian.  The  reader  finds  therein  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  contemn  or  to  hate  our  great  rivals  in  arms  ;  no  desire  to 
depreciate  their  valour  or  military  capacity ;  no  bitter  feeling  of 
national  animosity  ;  for  he  is  taught  to  know  that,  if  we  ourselves 
be  worthy  for  courage,  for  daring  enterprise,  for  patient  suffering, 
we  have  ever  found  in  the  French  a  foe  worthy  as  ourselves  in 
all  the  virtues  of  a  soldier  ; — that  throughout  the  long  war  de¬ 
scribed,  a  rich  harvest  of  honour  was  reaped  by  both  people,  while 
none  was  lost  by  either.  It  had  been  well  for  the  world  if  such 
were  always  the  feelings  created  by  those  who  have  treated  of 
the  hostilities  (too  constant  indeed)  between  England  and  France. 
Neither  nation  would  now  have  believed  that  aught  was  wanting 
to  the  full  establishment  of  its  military  renown,  or  that  for  its  glory 
any  further  deeds  of  arms  were  necessary.  Mutual  respeet  for 
the  great  achievements  and  great  qualities  of  each  other,  would 
have  begotten  permanent  mutual  regard ;  and  an  assured  and 
continuous  peace  would  lead  to  a  noble  emulation  in  those  arts 
which  conduce  at  once  to  the  happiness  as  well  as  the  glory  of  a 
people.  A  scientific  history  of  war,  proves  beyond  all  doubt  or 
cavil,  that  fortune  domineers  over  war  ;  and  a  moral  may  thence 
be  derived  wdiich  might  conduce  to  peace  and  good-will  among 
all  nations.  If  fortune  be  supreme,  victory  is  not  the  true  test 
of  merit — defeat  is  no  proof  either  of  want  of  valour  or  of  skill — 
the  bravest  may  fail,  the  most  far-sighted  and  skilful  may  have 
the  wisest  councils  crossed  and  thwarted  by  the  merest  stroke  of 
chance.  The  blind  decrees  of  fate  do  not  award  the  palm  of 
merit  as  of  victory  ;  nor  is  merit  to  be  determined  by  the  vulgar 
test  of  success.  No  one  who  follows  the  history  of  the  armies 
of  France,  in  their  struggle  for  the  Peninsula,  can  fail  to  honour 
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the  ralour  of  their  soldiers,  the  shill  of  most  of  the  commanders 
who  led  them  ;  or  be  blind  to  the  all-pervading  genius,  and  the 
almost  superhuman  sagacity,  prudence,  and  forethought,  of  their 
chief.  \Vhy  then  should  an  Englishman  be  taught  to  entertain 
any  feeling  but  that  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  nation 
which  sent  these  armies  forth  ?  or  why  should  England  and  France 
still  continue  to  be  hostile,  because  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
their  gallant  armies  waged  a  war  with  each  other,  wherein  both 
gave  great  and  equal  proofs  of  valour  and  of  skill?  No  matter 
what  was  the  issue,  each  nation  proved  itself  a  foe  well  worthy  of 
the  other — and  mutual  worth  should  beget  regard,  not  rancour. 

It  is  doubtless  fitting  that  there  should  be  some  amongst  us, 
who  look  forward  to,  and  propose  to  prepare  men’s  minds  for, 
that  happy  time  when  war  shall  cease  among  men.  It  is  also 
proper  that  there  should  be  others,  who,  regarding  the  world  in 
its  present  state  of  hostility,  seek  to  raise,  as  much  as  our  nature 
will  permit,  the  character  of  that  necessary  institution,  an  army 
— (necessar}',  however  much  we  may  deplore  the  necessity;)  and 
to  render  it  a  school  of  honour,  of  noble  aspirations,  and  gener¬ 
ous  and  exalted  sentiments.  Few  have  laboured  in  this  vocation 
more  steadfastly  or  more  successfully  than  Colonel  Napier;  and 
no  sentiment  evinced  throughout  his  work  does  him  greater  hon¬ 
our,  than  his  generous  sympathy  for  the  patient,  hard-working, 
brave,  but  obscure  soldier,  without  whom  and  his  rough  virtues 
the  general  would  vainly  hope  for  glory,  or  his  country  safety. 
On  no  occasion  does  the  historian  seek  to  palliate  or  to  hide  the 
faults  of  the  soldier ;  but  admitting  all  that  can  be  fairly  charged 
against  him,  he  still  challenges  for  him  the  highest  place,  as  his 
just  due  for  the  soldierly  virtues  which,  when  rightly  formed  and 
properly  commanded,  he  invariably  evinces.  It  is  the  fashion 
among  those  who  judge  by  hearsay  and  not  experience,  to  call 
the  Hritish  common  soldier  a  machine,  endowed  as  a  machine 
with  great  powers,  but  without  the  light  of  intellect  to  guide  or 
to  exalt  him.  Colonel  Napier,  with  generous  warmth,  treats 
this  assertion  as  a  calumny  resulting  from  prejudice  and  igno¬ 
rance  ;  and  he  still  more  warmly  impugns  the  statement  of 
the  late  Lord  Melville,  which  we  have  heard  repeated,  that 
a  villain  makes  none  the  worse  a  soldier.  To  be  an  efficient 
soldier,  a  man  must  be  patient  under  suft'ering,  forbearing, 
able  to  resist  temptations,  quick  to  comprehend  commands,  and 
ready  of  resource  so  that  he  may  elfectivoly  obey  them  :  add  to 
these  qualities,  courage  and  enterprise  ;  and  it  does  indeed  seem 
strange,  that  a  villain  should  put  aside  his  nature  in  order  to  as¬ 
sume  them  1  If  it  really  so  happen,  then  does  he,  by  becoming 
a  good  soldier,  cease  to  be  a  villain.  But  there  is  no  truth  ia 
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tlie  saying.  Time  is  required  to  form  the  habits  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  soldier  ;  these  habits  are  virtuous  habits  ;  just  so 
much  as  a  man  acquires  them,  he  becomes  a  good  soldier — and 
exactly  in  the  same  degree  is  he  the  opposite  of  a  villain.  A 
mere  burst  of  valour,  the  daring  recklessness  which  might  lead  a 
villain  to  rush  into  action,  and  perform  therein  great  deeds  of 
courage — this  is  not  that  sedate  and  steadfast  habit  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  veteran  soldier.  Any  bold  bad  man  may  fight 
through  one  day  of  battle ;  but  a  well-trained  soldier  can  alone, 
with  honour  to  himself  and  utility  to  his  country,  perform  the 
arduous  duties  attendant  on  a  long  campaign.  Short-sighted  is 
the  policy  that  w’ould  seek  to  degrade  this  character.  The 
interest  of  all  would  teach  us  to  exalt,  ennoble,  and  purify  it ;  to 
foster  that  enthusiasm  which  flings  a  radiant  glory  over  the  ])alh 
of  the  soldier,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  honour,  his  chief  reward, 
is  attainable  by  all ;  and  then  most  surely  to  be  won,  when  by 
great  deeds  most  deservcil.  I.’,  vrlthout  this  exciting  hope,  the 
British  soldier  has  performed  those  feats  of  valour  here  recorded, 
how  great  must  be  his  spirit,  how  quick  of  impulse  to  good, 
liow  patient,  how  forbearing  !  Let  no  gross  natures  measure  his 
worth  by  their  own.  To  those  who  fancy  that  plunder  and  pay 
are  his  coveted  reward,  his  daring  must  appear  madness,  his 
patience  folly;  but  there  are  noble  natures  among, the  poor  who 
tight  for  a  glory  not  given  by  a  Gazette  ;  and  love  their  coun¬ 
try’s  honour,  even  though  that  country  be  ungrateful.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  see  that  such  a  spirit  is  not  assailed  by  calumny. 
Colonel  Napier  has  determined  that  the  great  deeds  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  shall  not  be  forgotten  for  want  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  record. 


Art.  II. — Peter  Paul  lluhens,  his  Life  and  Genius.  Trims- 
kited  from  the  German  of  Dr  fiaoi/en,  Director  of  the  lioyiil 
Gallery  at  Berlin.  By  llontUT  1{.  Noul,  Esq.  Edited  hy 
Mrs  Jameson.  8v’o.  London :  1840. 

"lir E  agree  with  Dr  Waagen  that  Kuhens  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent  subject  for  critical  enquiry;  ‘not  only  because  he 
*  w.Ts  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  in  the  history  of 
‘  modern  art,  hut  more  paiticuhiily  because  it  has  been  his  fate 
‘  either  to  have  been  extravagantly  extolled,  or  depreciated  in  an 
‘  unjust  and  one-sided  manner,  instead  of  being  judged  in  that  large 
‘  and  impartial  spirit  which  a  mind  and  talents  like  his  ought  to 
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‘  command.’  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  genius  of  no  common 
order  in  the  profession  to  which  he  was  more  especially  devoted — 
almost  equally  distinguished  by  his  general  talents — possess¬ 
ing  a  handsome  person  and  remarkably  pleasing  maimers — 
he  seemed  destined,  almost  from  his  childhood,  to  occupy  a 
brilliant  station  in  art  and  society;  while  his  industry  and  per¬ 
severance  appear  to  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  his  various 
qualilications  and  accomplishments.  He  was  born  at  Cologne 
on  the  ‘29th  of  June  1577.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  seems 
to  have  hist  determined  on  following  the  profession  of  painting ; 
and  he  was  successively  placed  under  three  artisis,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  whom  was  Otto  van  Veen  ;  but  as  no  one  cf  his 
instructors  rose  much  above  mediocrity  in  the  art,  he  probably 
derived  little  more  from  their  tuition  than  a  fair  proportion  of 
its  rudiments  and  mechanical  practice.  Once  possessed  of  these, 
Ins  genius  was  of  too  buoyant  a  nature  to  stand  in  need  of  the 
precepts  of  others,  to  determine  hi»n  as  to  the  path  which  a 
strong  feeling  of  his  own  powers  prompted  him  to  follow’ ;  and 
he  accordingly  wasted  no  time  upon  lessons  which  might  tend  to 
fetter,  rather  than  to  advance  his  progress  in  that  career  which 
ambition  had  already  placed  before  his  youthful  gaze. 

During  the  few  years  he  passed  at  Antw’erp,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  several  instructors,  his  advancement  in  the  art 
appears  to  have  proceeded  with  a  scarcely  conceivable  rapidity; 
for  when  he  visited  Italy  he  seems  to  have  become  rather  the 
rival  than  the  follower  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  Venetian 
school — Giorgioni,  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoret ;  with  whoso 
works  he  quickly  became  enamoured,  and  after  whose  model  he 
improved  and  confirmed  his  own  system  of  colour  and  composi¬ 
tion.  In  the  spirit-stirring  and  daring  genius  of  Julio  Koinano, 
and  particularly  in  his  Bacchanalian  designs,  he  appears  to  have 
discovered  a  kindred  mind ;  and  he  seems  to  have,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  founded  his  own  style  upon  the  principles  of  that  great,  but 
somewhat  dissolute  painter.  It  is  also  evident,  from  some  of  the 
pictures  of  Rubens,  and  especially  in  the  ‘  Raising  of  the  Cross,’ 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Iviiehael  Angelo,  and 
occasionally  infused  into  his  own  comjiositions  the  forms  and 
daring  foreshortenings  of  that  wonderful  genius.  Of  Raphael 
we  discover  few’,  if  any,  traces  in  the  productions  of  Rubens. 
The  purity,  the  chastity,  and  dignified  simplicity,  which  so  emi¬ 
nently  distinguish  the  former,  were  not  likely  to  make  any  durable 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  an  artist,  who,  like  Rubens,  was  too 
apt  to  sacrifice  propriety  and  purity  of  design  and  form,  to  gaudy 
magnificence,  luxurious  allegory,  and  reprehensible  sensuality. 
Rubens  went  to  Italy  unusually  well  prepared  for  such  a  journey, 
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not  only  from  the  great  proficiency  he  had  made  in  the  art,  but 
also  from  his  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Latin  language.  These  accomplishments  qualified 
him  to  profit  by  ‘  a  visit,  which,’  as  Dr  Waagen  remarks,  ‘  has 
‘  often  proved  the  rock  on  which  the  hopes  of  many  young  ar- 
‘  tists  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  both  in  former  times  and 
*  in  our  own  day,  have  been  miserably  wrecked.’  But  were  these 
the  only  advantages  which  rendered  Rubens  so  brilliant  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule  ?  We  think  not.  Some  years  before  he 
visited  Italy,  he  seems,  from  his  early  works,  to  have  taken  a 
determined  view  of  art,  and  to  have  already  formed  that  splendid 
system  of  colouring  and  design  from  which,  in  after  life,  he  never 
essentially  deviated.  His  style  was,  at  that  period,  completely 
developed  ;  and,  in  studying  the  works  of  foreign  masters,  his  aim 
seems  to  have  been  directed  to  those  excellences  alone  which  could 
tend  to  embellish  and  invigorate  his  productions,  and  which  would 
best  amalgamate  with  the  luxuriance  and  fertility  of  his  own  con¬ 
ceptions.  In  many  instances  the  situation  of  a  young  artist,  visit¬ 
ing  foreign  countries,  is  widely  different.  He  may  possibly  possess, 
at  starting,  the  literary  acquirements  of  Rubens — he  may  have 
gained  medals  or  honours  for  academical  drawings— he  may  even 
have  carried  away  from  his  competitors  the  prize'  for  historical 
composition  ;  but  being  probably  altogether,  or  nearly  ignorant 
of  the  theoretical  part  of  his  art,  incapable  of  judicious  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  perhaps  absolutely  unconscious  of  the  real  bent  of 
his  own  talents,  he  will  generally  find  himself  when  settled  in 
Rome,  or  in  any  other  great  emporium  of  art,  so  surrounded 
by  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  all  crowding  on  his  attention,  that 
he  becomes  lost  in  the  vortex,  and  wholly  incapable  of  select¬ 
ing  and  of  arranging  his  materials  in  a  mode  which  might 
conduce  to  his  own  improvement.  He  endeavours  to  grasp 
every  thing — digests  nothing — practises  little — and  too  com¬ 
monly  returns  from  his  travels  a  much  more  indifferent  painter 
than  when  he  left  his  native  country ; — an  artist,  in  short,  of 
mere  *  shreds  and  patches,’  pilfered  from  the  works  of  others, 
which  he  has  neither  the  experience  nor  the  judgment  to  com¬ 
bine  and  apply  to  any  rational  purpose.  It  is  far  other¬ 
wise  with  men  who,  like  Rubens  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
visit  Italy  after  they  have  become  accomplished  artists ;  when 
they  are  well  acquainted  wdth  the  peculiar  bias  of  their  own 
genius,  and  with  w  hat  it  will  be  most  advisable  for  them  to  study 
in  the  works  of  others,  in  order  to  decorate  and  strengthen  their 
own  style  without  impairing  its  originality. 

We  began  by  stating  that  Dr  Waagen  has  been  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  his  subject— we  wish  we  could  add,  that  the  mode 
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in  which  he  has  executed  his  undertaking  were  commensurate 
.with  the  propriety  of  his  selection.  The  title  of  his  book 
seems  to  be  a  complete  misnomer.  It  mii^ht  with  more  propriety 
have  been  denominated  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  works  of 
Rubens,  than  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  his  artistical 
character.  Considered  simply  as  a  specimen  of  bioi^raphy,  we 
have  rarely  met  with  a  more  unsatisfactory  performance.  We 
have  risen  from  its  perusal  without  having  gained  much  additional 
insight  into  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  or  the  early  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  direct  its  energies  so  largely  to  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  a  gorgeous  system  of  colouring,  and  to  the  dangerous 
and  somewhat  restricted  walk  of  allegorical  mysticism.  These 
two  features  form  the  elements  of  Rubens’s  style ;  since,  whenever 
he  attempts  subjects  of  a  more  elevated  description,  he  is  apt  to 
•  introduce,  without  much  discrimination,  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  one  or  the  other  as  to  detract  from  that  simplicity  and  dig¬ 
nity  which  should  always  characterize  historic  composition.  It 
probably  might  have  proved  more  instructive  and  satisfactory  if, 
instead  of  detailing  a  number  of  commonplace  events.  Dr  Waagen 
had  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  mind  of  the  individual  he  was 
depicting,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  times  in  which  he 
flourished  ;  and  had  thereby  enabled  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
causes  which  could  seduce  and  divert  the  genius  of  this  remark¬ 
able  painter  from  the  only  legitimate  road  to  the  highest  eminence 
of  professional  fame.  A»>  investigation  of  this  nature,  entered 
upon  in  the  true  and  impartial  spirit  of  criticism,  might  have 
been  attended  with  benefleial  results.  It  might  have  taught 
the  youthful  and  aspiring  genius,  that,  though  the  path  which 
Rubens  followed  was  adapted  to  the  times  and  the  country  in  which 
he  lived  ;  yet  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  pursued  in  an  age  of 
greater  refinement,  when  the  truth  of  history  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity  ;  and  when  gross  anachronisms  in  dress,  manners, 
or  religious  observances,  will  be  liable  to  instant  detection  and 
reprehension.  Some  warning,  too,  might  have  been  aflbrded  the 
inexperienced  against  the  danger  of  regarding  the  works  of  Ru¬ 
bens  as  models  for  indiscriminate  imitation,  even  in  colouring ; 
his  system  being  more  appropriate  to  the  theatrical  and  orna¬ 
mental,  than  to  the  natural  or  elevated  styles  ;  and  it  can  never 
be  safely  adopted  by  any  artist  whose  taste  revolts  from  the  gross 
and  sensual  forms  which  it  portrays.  The  leading  principle 
which  pervades  the  productions  of  Rubens  may  be  truly  described 
‘  as  one  and  indivisible.’  A  Tpart  can  rarely  be  selected  for  imita¬ 
tion  ;  and  those  who  attempt  to  follow  the  whole,  like  Jordaens 
and  others,  will  commonly  degenerate  into  mere  copyists  of  his 
manner  and.  worst  defects.  Taken  altogether,  it  strikes  us  with 
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wonder  and  admiration,  though  it  rarely  touches  our  sympathies 
or  elevates  our  ideas. 

Instead  of  dwelling  upon  these  and  similar  topics,  Dr  Waagen 
has  contented  himself  with  giving  us,  in  rather  a  common-place 
style,  a  short  and  not  very  interesting  review  of  the  life  of 
Rubens.  In  the  course  of  this  sketch,  there  is  scarcely  a  novel 
incident  or  trait  of  character  mentioned,  which  conveys  any 
characteristic  notion  of  this  illustrious  painter ;  but  we  arc 
very  carefully  informed  of  the  number  of  his  patrons,  and  of 
the  rather  unusual  manner  in  which  some  of  them  occasionally 
employed  him.  Thus,  we  are  told  that,  ‘  towards  the  year  1601, 

‘  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  ho^vever,  he  remained  but  a  short 
‘  time.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Mantua,  profiting  by  the  per- 
‘  mission  of  the  Duke  (Vincenzio,  who  had  taken  him  into  his 
‘  service  as  gentleman  of  the  chamber,)  he  proceeded  to  Venice ; 
‘  and  while  in  this  city,  he  employed  his  time  in  studying  with 
‘  groat  care  the  works  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  ;  two  masters, 
‘  who  of  all  others,  seem  to  have  most  assisted  him  in  the  culti- 
‘  vation  of  his  strong  faculty  of  colour.  Three  pictures,  which 
‘  he  executed  for  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Mantua,  exhibit 
‘  the  result  of  these  studies.’  The  result  was  indeed  singular 
enough  ;  for,  continues  our  author,  ‘  after  these  new  proofs 
‘  of  talent,  the  Duke,  who  had  long  wished  to  possess  copies 
‘of  some  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  Rome,  thought  he 
‘  could  employ  no  filter  person  for  this  object  than  Rubens.’ 
Now,  though  we  do  not  doubt  the  judicious  selection  made 
by  the  Duke  on  this  occasion  ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  as 
Rubens  was  at  this  period  above  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
already  considered  an  artist  of  eminence,  that  ‘  a  Prince  cele- 
‘  brated  for  his  taste  in  literature,  and  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,’ 
would  have  acted  a  wiser  and  more  liberal  part,  if,  instead  of 
employing  so  accomplished  an  artist  in  the  unprofitable  drudgery 
of  copying,  he  had  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  few  original  sub¬ 
jects,  which  might  have  tended  to  increase  both  his  fame  and 
his  fortune.  But  Duke  Vincenzio’s  notions  of  encouragement 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  singular.  He  first  takes  Rubens 
into  his  service  as  ‘  gentleman  of  the  chamber,’  next  employs 
him  as  we  have  scon  above,  and  finally  calls  him  from  his  studies 
and  piofessional  engagements  at  Rome  in  1605,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight  ‘  to  convey  to  Philip  the  Third 
‘  of  Spain,  a  splendid  state  carriage,  and  six  horses  of  uncommon 
‘  beauty.’  This  mission,  however,  seems  to  have  turned  out  ad¬ 
vantageously.  He  was  very  graciously  received  by  the  King, 
whose  portrait,  together  with  those  of  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  nobility,  he  was  employed  to  paint,  and  for  which  ‘  he 
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‘  received  princely  remuneration,  in  presents  and  applause.’ 
Upon  his  quittiuf^  Spain,  he  repaired  once  more  to  Mantua,  and 
soon  obtained  leave  of  the  Duke  to  revisit  Rome.  He  subse¬ 
quently  went  to  Milan  and  Genoa ;  in  the  latter  of  which  cities 
he  received  much  professional  encouragement,  till  he  was  recalled 
to  Antwerp  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  mother,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  find  her  alive.  This  loss  afl'ected  him  so  severely  that 
he  had  taken  the  resolution  of  permanently  settling  at  Mantua, 
to  which  step  he  u'as  still  farther  induced  by  the  flattering 
offers  he  had  recently  received  from  the  Duke,  and  his  own  pre¬ 
dilection  for  Italy.  What  the  nature  of  these  oilers  was  does  not 
appear ;  and  indeed  the  author  mentions  no  instance,  that  we 
can  discover,  but  the  solitary  one  above  quoted,  in  which  his 
early  patron  had  given  him  any  professional  employment.  From 
his  intention  of  finally  taking  up  his  abode  in  Italy,  he  w’as 
diverted,  by  tbe  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Archduke  and  the  In¬ 
fanta,  to  remain  in  the  Netherlands.  Tl;ey  wished  to  attach  him  to 
their  court,  but  he  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  cboose 
Antwerp  as  the  place  of  his  rosiuence  ;  wisely  judging  that  tbe 
pomp  and  distractions  of  a  court  might  prove  a  bar  to  his  reach¬ 
ing  that  high  eminence  .as  an  artist  which  he  hoped  to  attain. 

Being  now  settled  in  his  native  land,  he  next  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  marriage ;  and  ‘  soon  found  the  person  he 
‘  sought  in  Flizabeth  Brant,  tbe  daughter  of  a  magistrate  of 
‘  Antwerp,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  1(109.’  Having  thus  se¬ 
cured  his  bride,  he,  contrary  to  the  ])ractice  usually  observed 
on  such  occasions,  proceeded  to  build  her  a  bouse  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  from  designs  of  his  own,  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  his  increasing  fortune  and  magnificent  ideas.  This  mansion 
he  adorned  with  the  choicest  productions  of  art ;  and  here,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  author’s  narrative,  wo  recognise,  in  tbe  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  man,  the  congenial  qualities  w  hich  distinguish  the 
painter.  'I'he  following  passage  describes  his  ordinary  habits  of 
life,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  distributed  his  time  and  pur¬ 
sued  his  avocations : — ‘  Being  now  established  according  to  his 
‘  taste,  ho  apportioned  his  time  in  the  follow  ing  manner :  He  was 
‘  in  the  habit  of  rising  very  early,  in  summer  at  four  o’clock,  and 
‘  immediately  afterwards  be  heanl  mass.  Ho  then  went  to  work, 
‘and,  while  painting,  he  habitually  employed  a  person  to  read  to 
‘  him  from  one  of  the  classical  authors,  (bis  favourites  being  Livy, 
‘  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,)  or  from  some  eminent  poet.  This 
‘  was  the  time  when  he  generally'  received  bis  visitors,  w  ith  whom 
‘  he  entered  willingly  into  conversation  on  a  variety  of  topics,  in 
‘  the  most  animated  and  agreeable  manner.  An  hour  before  dinner 
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*  was  always  devoted  to  recreation,  which  consisted  either  in  al- 

*  lowintf  his  thoughts  to  dwell,  as  they  listed,  on  subjects  con- 
‘  nected  with  science  or  politics,  which  latter  interested  him 
‘  deeply,  or  in  contemplating  his  treasures  of  art.  From  anxiety 
‘  not  to  impair  the  brilliant  jday  of  his  fancy,  he  indulged  but 

‘  sparingly  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  drank  but  little  * 
‘  wine.  After  working  again  till  the  evening,  he  usually,  if  not 
‘  prevented  by  business,  mounted  a  spirited  Andalusian  horse, 

*  and  rode  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  was  his  favourite  exercise ; 

‘  he  was  extremely  fond  of  horses,  and  his  stables  generally  con- 
‘  tallied  some  of  remarkable  beauty.  On  his  return  home,  it  was 
‘  his  custom  to  receive  a  few  friends,  principally  men  ot  learning, 

‘  or  artists,  with  whom  he  shared  his  frugal  meal,  (he  was  the 
‘  declared  enemy  of  all  excess,)  and  passed  the  evening  in  instruc- 
‘  tive  and  cheerful  conversation.  This  active  and  regular  mode 
‘  of  life  could  alone  have  enabled  Rubens  to  satisfy  all  the  de- 
‘  mauds  which  were  made  upon  him  as  an  artist ;  and  the  aston- 
‘  ishing  number  of  works  he  completed,  the  genuineness  of  which 
‘  is  beyond  all  doubt,  can  only  be  accounted  for  through  this 
‘  union  of  extraordinary  diligence  with  the  acknowledged  fer- 
‘  tility  of  his  productive  powers.’ 

There  is  one  statement  in  this  passage  which  staggers  our 
belief.  That  Rubens,  when  painting  certain  parts  of  his  w'orks, 
may  have  employed  persons  to  read  classical  or  other  authors 
to  him,  or  that  at  such  times  he  might  be  in  the  habit  of  receiv¬ 
ing  visiters,  we  can  imagine  ;  but  that  he  should  admit  of  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  this  nature  while  occupied  in  composition,  or  in 
painting  for  expression  and  character,  we  cannot  help  doubting, 
since  w’e  know  of  no  art  nor  science  which  commands  a  more 
profound  and  absorbing  devotion  than  the  intellectual  depart¬ 
ments  of  painting.  If  what  our  author  advances  on  this  head  be 
correct,  we  can  only  say  that  it  furnishes  a  strong  proof  how 
much  the  reputation  of  this  great  artist  depends  upon  colour  and 
mechanical  excellence. 

From  the  period  of  Rubens’s  establishment  at  Antwerp,  he 
seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  continued  course  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Commissions  poured  in  upon  him,  not  only  from  his  own 
countrymen,  but  from  many  of  the  potentates  of  Europe ;  and 
were  it  not  well  known  that  he  derived  much  assistance  from  bis 
numerous  pupils,  it  might  excite  surprise  how  a  single  individual 
could  have  found  time  to  comjilete  half  the  productions  which 
pass  under  his  name :  yet  we  find  that,  besides  his  professional 
engagements,  he  took  an  active  part.in  the  political  events  of  his 
day ;  and  that  he  was  sometimes  selected  to  conduct  delicate 
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and  important  negotiations.  In  1626  he  lost  his  wife,  and,  to 
divert  his  grief,  took,  a  journey  to  Holland  and  visited  some  of 
its  most  eminent  painters.*  ‘  About  this  period,’  continues 
the  author,  ‘  Rubens  distinguished  himself  in  quite  another 
‘  field  than  that  of  the  fine  arts — that  of  diplomacy.  The 
‘  melancholy  condition  of  his  native  land,  continually  a  prey 
‘  to  war,  had  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  made  it  his  aim 
‘  to  gain  every  possible  information  on  political  subjects,  and 
‘  had  carefully  considered  the  aspect  of  all’airs  in  the  Nether- 
‘  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  other  most  influential  states  of  Europe  : 

‘  he  had  accorditigly  seized  every  op|>ortunity  of  increasing  his 
‘  stock  of  political  knowledge,  and  had  acquired  a  singular  ease 
‘  and  tact  in  his  intercourse  with  society ;  he  was  also  master  of 
‘  several  living  languages,  thanks  to  his  having  been  well  grounded 
‘  in  Latin  in  his  youth.  'Fhese  peculiar  advantages  had  not 
‘  escaped  the  penetration  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  w  ho  esteemed 
‘  Rubens  so  highly  that  he  stood  godfather  to  his  eldest  son.  It  is 
‘  said,  moreover,  that  shortly  before  his  death  in  1621,  he  enjoined 
‘  his  wife  to  trust  to  the  advice  of  Rubens  in  matters  of  difficulty, 

‘  as  to  that  of  an  upright,  wise,  and  clear-headed  man.  From  this 
‘  time  Rubens  received  many  marks  of  distinguished  favour  at 
‘  the  hands  of  the  Infanta;  on  her  return  from  the  siege  of  Breda 
‘  in  1623,  in  company  with  the  Marquis  Spinola,  she  even 
‘  honoured  him  with  a  visit  in  his  own  house.’  After  this  visit, 
the  Infanta  wished  to  have  sent  him  to  negotiate  a  truce  with 
Holland ;  but  this  project  having  been  defeated  by  court  in¬ 
trigue,  he  was  in  1627  sent  ambassador  to  Philip  the  Fourth 
of  Spain,  whose  confidence,  as  well  as  that  of  his  Prime  Mini¬ 
ster,  he  soon  acquired.  During  his  residence  in  Spain  he 
■  painted  many  admirable  pictures ;  and,  before  he  returned  to 

'  Brussels,  was  raised  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 

Privy  Council.  Subsequently  to  this  he  visited  London  in  the 
I  character  of  Ambassador  to  Charles  the  First,  and  was  ultimately 

I  successful  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  His  pleasing  manners, 

r  abilities,  and  genius,  quickly  gained  him  the  regard  and  esteem 

'  of  that  accomplished  monarch,  who  employed  him  to  paint  several 

subjects  during  the  slow  progress  of  the  negotiations.  Among 
others.  Dr  Waagen  with  great  simplicity  informs  us,  he  was 
L  engaged  ‘  to  make  sketches  for  the  nine  pictures  which  were  in- 


*  It  seems  remarkable  that  Rembrandt  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
artists  whom  he  visited,  though,  according  to  De  Piles,  that  great  painter 
must  then  have  been  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  an  artist  of  first-rate 
eminence. 
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‘  tended  to  represent,  in  an  allegorical  style,  the  illustrious  deeds 
‘  of  James  the  First,  to  decorate  the  ceiling  of  the  Throne  Saloon 
‘  at  Whitehall.’  So  untoward  a  commission  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  have  proved  rather  a  severe  imposition  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tive  powers  of  even  Rubens  himself;  but  the  pictures  were  after¬ 
wards  finished  at  Antwerp,  and  can  in  no  respect  be  classed  with 
liis  first-rate  productions.  Before  he  left  England  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  w’as  dismissed  with  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  marks  of  attention  and  respect. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Antwerp  in  IfiSl,  he  entered  into  a 
second  matrimonial  connexion  with  a  beautiful  young  woman  of 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  himself  being  at  that  period  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  age,  the  match  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  Judging  from  her  portraits,  lier 
style  of  beauty  must  have  partaken  a  good  deal  of  the  Elernish, 
which  he  so  much  admired.  V.'ith,  perhaps,  a  pardonable  vanity, 
he  frequently  introduced  her  portrait  into  his  historical  pictures, 
and  sometimes  successfully  employed  her  as  Iris  model ;  though 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  full  and  voluptuous  chafac- 
ter  of  her  person  was  at  all  adapted  to  represent  the  divine  purity 
in  countenance  and  form  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  Mother 
of  the  Saviour.  Reputation,  affluence,  and  honours  flowed  in 
upon  him  from  all  quarters,  and  adorned,  with  no  common  lustre, 
the  close  of  his  splendid  career.  About  four  years  after  this 
marriage,  Rubens  became  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  gout, 
which,  falling  into  his  hands,  confined  his  exertions  to  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  small  easel  pictures — landscapes  forming  his  favourite 
subjects.  He  gradually  withdrew  from  all  public  business  ;  but 
his  enthusiasm  for  art  and  science  survived  the  decay  of  his 
bodily  powers,  till  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  disorder  in  1640,  in  the 
sixty- third  year  of  his  age. 

In  giving  this  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rubens,  we  have 
purposely  abstained  from  dwelling  on  the  various  paintings  which 
the  author  has  noticed  and  criticised  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 
These  criticisms  might  with  greater  propriety  have  been  reserved 
till  he  came  to  that  division  of  the  work  which  is  more  immedi¬ 
ately  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  artist’s  productions,  and 
which  forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Dr  Waagen’s  pub¬ 
lication.  His  comments  upon  many  of  the  pictures  he  de¬ 
scribes,  discover  much  knowledge  of  art,  and  no  small  degree 
of  critical  acumen.  Some  of  his  incidental  reflections,  also,  upoir 
the  peculiarities  of  Rubens’s  character  and  genius,  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  judicious.  It  is  only  w  hen  he  attempts  to  sum  up 
the  claims  ot  his  subject  to  first-rate  eminence,  that  he  is  unequal 
to  his  undertaking.  Embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  the  splendid 
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ami  versatile  talents  of  Rubens,  he  seems  incapable  of  penetrating 
or  developing  the  leading  and  invariable  principles  which  swayed 
him  in  all  his  productions — no  matter  w’hether  his  subject  be 
sprightly  or  severe,  sensual  or  refined,  gaudily  allegorical  or  reli¬ 
giously  dignified.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Rubens 
often  applied  his  exclusive  principles  with  singular  felicity  in 
compositions  which  were  congenial  to  the  irregular  flow  of  Ids 
ideas,  and  to  the  generally  voluptuous  turn  of  his  piind.  In  his 
Bacchanalian  designs,  with  the  exception  of  Julio  Romano,  and 
perhaps  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  J'lie 
colour,  the  form,  the  unbridled  licentiousness  and  drunken  jollity 
of  his  fauns,  nymphs,  and  satyrs,  seem  to  embody  the  very 
agents  described  by  the  ancient  poets  in  their  revolting  descrip¬ 
tions  of  these  brutalizing  ceremonies ;  thougli  the  whole  scene 
rarely  carries  us  sufficiently  back  to  the  remote  periods  when  such 
excesses  were  practised.  Among  his  works  of  this  class,  his  large 
picturtj  at  Blenheim  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the  least  ofTensive. 
Conceived  with  equal  vigour,  but  with  far  greater  indecorum,  is 
a  small  painting  we  have  seen,  entitled  ‘  The  Centaurs,’  which 
for  delicacy  and  beauty  of  colour,  spirit  in  design,  and  ardour  of 
expression,  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Alas  !  that  such  a  speci¬ 
men  of  art  should  be  necessarily  condemned  to  obscurity  from  the 
palpable  impropriety  with  wdiich  the  subject  is  treated.  Of  equal 
merit,  but  nearly  as  exceptionable,  though  in  a  somewhat  dilYer- 
ent  style  of  art,  is  the  well-known  picture  of  the  ‘  V’illage  Fete’ 
in  the  Louvre,  which,  with  many  perfections  as  a  painting,  is 
open  to  severe  censure  from  its  indelicacy. 

The  extensive  and  varied  range  of  natural  and  supernatural 
objects,  admissible  in  the  allegorical  style — its  monstrous  combina¬ 
tions  of  heterogeneous  form  and  matter — the  unrestricted  license 
it  allows  to  the  imagination,  and  the  reckless  anachronisms  which 
it  tolerates — all  tended  to  captivate  the  fervid  but  irregular  fancy 
of  Rubens ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  in  subjects  of  this  class  that  the 
powers  of  his  peculiar  faculty  of  colour,  chiaroscuro,  and  thea¬ 
trical  composition,  are  most  advantageously  displayed.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  in  this  walk  of  art,  and  especially  in  his  female  forms, 
he  is  often  repulsive.  The  most  advantageous  specimen  of  his 
works  of  this  order,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the  ‘  Gallery 
of  the  Luxemburg,’  which  exhibits  amazing  powers  of  art 
wherever  his  own  hand  is  apparent  in  the  series.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  its  numerous  beauties,  and  the  imposing  appearance  of  its 
general  effect,  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  appeals  to  our  sym¬ 
pathies,  enlarges  the  ideas,  or  elevates  the  mind.  The  whole 
resembles  some  magnificent  pageant  spread  before  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder,  which  dazzles  and  astonishes  the  senses,  but  which 
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passes  rapidly  from  the  memory*  Mithout  leaving  any  permanent 
or  beneficial  impression.  In  the  year  1802,  we  had  the  advan> 
tage  of  examining  this  collection  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxem¬ 
burg,  wheji  the  pictures  were  undergoing  repair,  and  were 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  room  in  wliich  they  were  placed ; 
and,  from  a  careful  ijispection  of  them,  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr 
AVaagen  and  others,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  several  of 
the  pictures  must  be  the  work  of  some  of  Rubens’s  scholars,  exe¬ 
cuted  after  his  finished  designs,  and  subsequently  retouched  and 
harmonized  by  the  hand  of  the  master;  since  nothing  can  be  more 
sketchy  and  feeble  than  the  pencilling  in  some  of  the  pictures  of 
least  importance.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  most  of  his  other  works, 
the  female  forms  are  repulsively  vulgar,  and  overloaded  with 
flesh  ; — take,  for  instance,  the  three  Fates  weaving  ‘  the  destiny 
‘of  the  Queen;’ the  three  sea-nymphs  in  the  ‘  Embarkation 
‘of  the  Queen  at  Marseilles ;’ and  the  monstrous //fie/ on  her 
majesty  and  the  court  ladies  in  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation. 
This  unfortunate  princess,  together  with  her  conductress  Minerva, 
is  still  more  hardly  dealt  by  in  the  ‘  Escape  from  the  city  of  Blois;’ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fat  unwieldy  kitchen-wench  dropping  from 
a  window,  and  who  is  intended,  we  presume,  for  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour.  We  notice  another  picture  of  this  series,  because  it 
furnishes  a  striking  instance,  however  ‘  great  his  predilection  for 
‘  ancient  art,’  that  Rubens,  though  he  may  have  written  to  the 
contrary,  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  an¬ 
tique  statues,  or  to  profit  by  their  example  in  his  own  works. 
The  picture  to  which  we  allude  is  entitled  ‘  the  Government 
‘  of  the  Queen;’  and  surely,  in  all  that  has  no  relation  to  colour 
and  arrangement,  such  a  representation  of  the  heathen  deities 
has  not  often  been  exhibited.  In  this  design  the  god  of  day, 
assisted  by  Mars  and  Minerva,  is  in  the  act  of  expelling  from  the 
Queen’s  government  Discord,  Fury,  Envy,  and  Fraud.  To  dwell 
on  the  vulgar  style  in  which  the  two  latter  deities  are  conceived, 
or  on  the  indelicate  figure  of  Venus  attempting  to  restrain  her  para¬ 
mour,  would  be  a  waste  of  words.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard 
to  the  Apollo,  who  occupies  the  central  place  in  the  composition. 
This  figure  is  a  direct  copy  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  as  to  attitude 
and  accompaniments:  so  much  so,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
the  awkward  plagiarism  should  esca|)e  the  notice  of  the  most 
careless  observer.  But  where  is  the  purity  of  form,  the  majesty 
and  contemptuous  dignity  of  expression,  which  characterize  the 
original !  And  how  has  Rubens  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  it 
with  his  own  coarse  and  inelegant  conceptions? — not  by  elevating 
his  ideas  to  a  level  with  the  excellence  of  the  Grecian  model,  but 
by  degrading  its  perfections  to  his  usual  Flemish  notions  of  form 
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and  expression.  The  painter  who  could  thus  tastelessly  disfigure 
and  caricature  this  exquisite  production  must  have  been  equally 
insensible  to  its  manifold  beauties,  and  to  the  refined  and  profound 
principles  of  art  which  it  displays.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  judi¬ 
ciously  observed — ‘  That  he  who  borrows  an  idea  from  an  ancient 
‘  or  from  a  modern  artist,  not  his  contemporary,  and  so  accom- 
‘  modates  it  to  his  work  that  it  makes  a  part  of  it,  with  no  seam 

*  or  joining  appearing,  can  hardly  be  charged  with  plagiarism.’ — 

‘  Borrowing  or  stealing,’  he  continues,  ‘  with  such  art  and  caution, 

‘  will  have  a  right  to  the  same  lenity  as  was  used  by  the  Lacede- 
‘  monians,  who  did  not  punish  theft,  but  the  want  of  artifice  to 

*  conceal  it.’ — It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  species  of 
appropriation  is  always  attended  with  considerable  risk  of  disco¬ 
very,  even  though  the  genius  of  the  purloiner  may  be  on  a  level 
with  the  original ;  but  in  the  instance  of  Rubens,  whose  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  pervades  his  whole  art,  such  an  attempt,  if  not 
in  itself  absurd,  would  at  least  be  sure  of  immediate  detection. 
Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Luxemburg  Gallery,  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  a  few  female  forms  may  be  noticed  in  the 
work,  which,  though  stamped  with  the  manner  of  Rubens,  are 
nevertheless  free  from  the  unpleasant  defects  which  too  generally 
mark  his  representations  of  the  sex.  Such  are  the  figures  of  a 
nymph  seated  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  picture  of  ‘  the 
‘  Government  of  the  Queen the  three  Graces  in  ‘  the  Education* 
of  the  same  personage  ;  and  an  elegant  and  nymph-like  figure, 
attendant  on  her  majesty  in  her  journey  to  the  bridge  of  Ce — 
which  we,  however,  learn  with  some  surprise,  is  intended  to 
personify  the  attribute  of  force. 

The  splendid  colouring  and  fertility  of  invention  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  art  of  Rubens,  he  appears  to  have  employed  with  singu¬ 
lar  success  in  the  humbler  departments  of  animal  and  landscape 
painting.  His  lion-hunts,  boar-hunts,  &c.,  are  conceived  and 
executed  with  a  fidelity  and  spirit  which  almost  defies  rivalship ; 
while  his  landscapes,  though  seldom  rising  in  subject  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  Flemish  views,  are  often  rendered  highly  inter¬ 
esting  by  the  introduction  of  some  domestic  circumstance  or 
natural  appearance.  Many  of  the  prints  engraved  after  his  pic¬ 
tures  by  Bolsw’ert  and  others,  contain  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  enrich  and  embellish  the 
most  unpromising  and  commonplace  scenery. 

As  a  portrait  painter  his  reputation  is  considerable,  though 
possibly  somewhat  overrated ;  some  of  his  pictures  of  this  class 
not  appearing  to  possess  any  great  share  of  individuality  or 
resemblance.  They  seem  for  the  most  part  to  want  the  fidelity 
and  elegance  of  Vandyke,  the  truth  and  dignity  of  Titian,  and 
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the  gracefulness  and  inimitable  strength  of  character  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  portraits  of  Reynolds.  His  women,  in  this  walk  of 
art,  are  generally  inferior  to  his  men. 

The  essential  qualities  inherent  in  the  mind  of  Rubens  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  him  to  succeed  in  most  of  the  departments  of  art 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  his 
claims  to  first-rate  eminence  as  an  historical  or  religious  painter; 
and  here  we  must  freely  acknowledge,  however  the  author  may 
have  failed  in  giving  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  true 
character  of  Rubens’s  genius,  that  many  of  his  criticisms  discover 
sound  judgment,  just  taste,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  on  which  he  writes.  Some,  too,  of  his  remarks  and 
general  reflections  seem  to  be  unexceptionable;  and  the  only 
matter  /for  surprise  is,  that  so  accomplished  a  writer  should  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  giving  a  bold  and  distinct  delineation  of 
the  powerful,  though  often  perverted  genius  of  his  illustrious 
subject.  In  conflnnation  of  these  opinions,  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages,  which  appear  to  be  rather  at  variance  with 
each  other,  if  not  absolutely  contradictory: — ‘  With  regard  to 
‘  fertility  of  invention,’  observes  Dr  Waagen,  ‘  Raphael  and 
‘  Albert  Durer  are  the  only  modern  painters  who  can  be  com- 
‘  pared  with  him.  There  is  the  greatest  difference,  however, 

‘  between  Raphael  and  Rubens  in  this  respect. —  The  pecu- 
‘  liarity  of  Raphael  consisted  principally  in  the  perfect  compre- 
‘  hension  of  his  subject,  and  in  proving  on  the  canvass  that  he 
‘  had  yenetrated  into  its  inmost  signification ;  whereas  Rubens 
‘  made  every  subject  conform  to  his  own  one-sided  nature,  and 
‘  he  accordingly  treated  all  such  as  were  foreign  to  it  in  a  most 
‘  capricious  manner.  Therefore  it  is,  that,  while  all  the  works 
‘  painted  by  Rubens  himself  bear  the  true  stamp  of  genius, 

‘  and  captivate  us  by  the  originality  and  freshness  of  thought 
‘  exhibited  in  them,  as  well  as  by  the  masterly  keeping,  the 
‘  vigour  and  glow  of  the  colouring,  and  the  talent  displayed  in 
‘  the  treatment  altogether,  yet  the  gratification  we  derive  from 
‘  them  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the  harmony  which  existed  be- 
‘  tween  the  subject  and  his  own  natural  disposition.’ — Again 
he  says  in  the  following  page — ‘  Generally  speaking,  it  is  impos- 
‘  sible  to  derive  unmixed  pleasure  from  those  works  of  Rubens 
‘  in  which  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  sacred  w  ritiiigs,  where 
‘  so  much  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  elevated  expression  of  moral 
‘  beauty,  sanctity,  purity,  and  calm  beatitude.  Even  in  the  tieat- 
‘  merit  of  subjects  from  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  indelibly 
‘  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  divine  gracefulness  and 
‘  delicacy  of  form,  Rubens  was  seldom  successful.  Not  only  was 
‘  he  naturally  deficient  in  the  perceidion  of  such  qualities,  but 
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‘  here  more  particularly  his  rash  and  rapid  treatment,  the  want 
‘  of  study,  defective  drawing  in  the  figure,  and  a  capricious  and 
‘  unquiet  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  are  frequently  and  dis- 
‘  agreeably  felt.  His  representations  of  the  Madonna  but  seldom, 

‘  and  his  representations  of  the  Redeemer  scarcely  ever,  excite 
‘  those  ideas  which  we  should  consider  appropriate  and  worthy 
‘  of  those  divine  subjects.’  Now,  all  this  appears  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  just  and  admirably  expressed,  but  what  is  the  inevitable 
conclusion  ? — that  the  genius  of  Rubens  was  unfit  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  subjects  requiring  refined  form,  simplicity,  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  expression  or  elevated  sentiment.  Of  the  latter,  indeed, 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance,  in  that  large  portion  of 
his  works  w’hich  we  have  inspected.  The  manner  of  the  painter, 
and  the  ‘  one-sided’  view  he  uniformly  takes  of  nature  in  all 
her  varieties,  is  constantly  present  to  the  beholder,  and  produces 
a  disagreeable  monotony  of  eft’ect,  which  greatly  impairs  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  works ;  however  great  in  some  respects  may  be  their 
acknowledged  excellence.  His  pictures  put  us  too  much  in  mind 
of  an  actor  who  is  never  oblivious  of  self,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  he  is  engaged  to  represent. 

It  seems  singular,  in  spite  of  the  serious  defects  which  the 
author  has  above  admitted  to  be  inherent  in  the  style  of  Rubens, 
that  he  should  nevertheless  have  ventured  the  assertion  contained 
in  the  following  passage ; — ‘  But  in  subjects  which  really  required 
‘  to  be  treated  in  a  dramatic  style,  more  particularly  in  those 
‘  wherein  the  expression  of  power,  grandeur,  and  stronglipexcited 
*  passions  were  admissible;  and  when  he  consequently  could  give 
‘  free  scope — unshackled,  unreproved — to  all  the  inspirations  of 
‘  his  genius,  there  we  recognize  Ivubens  in  all  his  glory.  I  have 
‘  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  the  greatest  of  all  modern 
‘  painters,  when  he  had  to  deal  with  subjects  depending  on  the 
‘  momentary  expression  of  powerfully  excited  passion,  which  can 
‘only  be  seized  upon  and  developed  in  the  imagination.’ — It 
would  have  begn  more  satisfactory  if,  instead  of  broad  assertion, 
Ur  Waagen  had  named  any  single  picture  by  Rubens,  even  in  the 
dramatic  style  of  art,  which  for  an  instant  can  be  placed  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Raphael’s  tw  o  cartoons  of  the  ‘  Death  of  Ananias,’ 
and  the  ‘  Preaching  of  St  Paul  at  Athens ;’  or  w  ith  any  of  the 
series  of  pictuics  by  the  same  hand  (and  especially  the  Helio- 
dorus)  which  constitute  the  great  ornaments  of  the  Vatican  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  his  ‘  ’rranstiguration,’  nor  of  the  ‘  Murder  of 
‘  St  Peter  Martyr,’  by  Titian — a  picture  which  appears  to  disclose 
almost  eveiy  excellence  of  which  the  art  is  capable.  The  con¬ 
ception  is  noble  and  terrific,  the  colour  sombre  and  appropriate, 
and  the  savage  and  dreary  landscape  is  the  very  scene  adapted 
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to  the  perpetration  of  so  sacrilegious  and  barbarous  a  deed.  The 
dignified  resignation  of  the  half-murdered  superior — the  ruthless 
and  hardened  villain  who  is  dealing  with  him — the  fear-stricken 
attendants  flying  for  their  lives — and,  above  all,  the  wounded 
and  inferior  monk  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and,  by  an 
almost  superhuman  effort,  vainly  endeavouring  to  stagger  from 
the  frightful  scene — are  masterpieces  of  conception,  character, 
and  expression,  which,  we  will  unhesitatingly  aifirm,  Rubens  has 
never  approached  in  his  most  celebrated  productions. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  he  has  treated  an  historical  and  re¬ 
ligious  subject  which  demanded,  in  its  management,  the  greatest 
degree  of  solemnity  and  dignity.  VVe  allude  to  his  famous  painting 
of  the  ‘  Crucifixion  of  Christ,’  formerly  in  the  Louvre,  and  now, 
we  believe,  replaced  in  its  original  situation,  in  the  church  of  the 
Recollects  at  Antwerp.  We  are  aware  that  this  picture  has  formed 
the  theme  of  high  eulogium  from  the  respected  pen  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  but  greatly  as  we  admire  the  taste,  the  judgment, 
and  vast  practical  knowledge  of  that  distinguished  artist  and 
writer,  we  must  confess  that  in  the  instance  before  us  he  appears, 
though  perhaps  unknown  to  himself,  to  have  been  carried  away 
from  his  usual  discretion  by  the  splendour  of  the  colour,  the 
novelty  of  the  composition,  and  the  dexterity  and  power  of  the 
execution.  These,  we  admit,  are  essential  ingredients  to  the 
formation  of  a  great  picture,  though,  when  misapplied,  they  may 
be  transformed  into  defects  instead  of  beauties.  Throughout 
the  whole  range  of  subjects  adapted  to  the  pencil,  we  know  of 
no  one  which  requires  to  be  treated  with  greater  seriousness  and 
dignified  propriety  than  the  Crucifixion.  This  awful  event  was 
accompanied  by  tempests  and  earthquakes,  and  the  scene  was 
shrouded  in  supernatural  obscurity.  What  then  shall  be  said  of 
the  painter  who,  in  direct  violation  of  this  description,  has  repre¬ 
sented  so  appalling  a  subject  in  the  garish  light  of  open  day, 
and  in  colours  which  appear  to  emulate  the  hues  of  the  slaughter¬ 
house  ;  and  who  has  lavished  these  hues,  with  so  unsparing  pro¬ 
digality,  upon  the  bodies  of  those  even,  who,  during  three  days 
and  nights,  had  endured  all  the  agonies  of  the  cross?  The  act 
of  piercing  the  side  of  the  Saviour  by  the  executioner,  may  he 
tolerated  perhaps  from  its  typical  signification  ;  but  the  loathsome 
ostentation  with  which  the  breaking  of  the  robbers’  legs  is  de¬ 
picted,  admits  of  no  excuse  ;  much  less  the  disgusting  introduc¬ 
tion,  in  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  picture,  of  a  brass  vessel  half- 
filled  with  blood,  which  a  dog  is  about  to  lap  !  It  seems  strange, 
that,  though  Sir  Joshua  has  justly  censured  Rubens  for  represent¬ 
ing,  in  his  design  of  the  Last  Supper,  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone,  he 
should  yet  have  passed  over  without  comment  the  above  abomina- 
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tion  in  the  Crucifixion.  In  hazarding  these  remarks  upon  a 
work  so  highly  celebrated,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
are  far  from  being  insensible  to  its  great  merits  in  colour,  com¬ 
position,  and  execution,  separately  considered.  We  only  lament 
their  gross  misapplication.*  How  an  artist,  gifted  with  Sir  Joshua’s 
refined  taste,  could  have  bestowed  such  unqualified  praise  upon 
this  production,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand ;  more  especially 
as  he  appears  to  have  entertained  some  notions  of  an  opposite 
stamp  only  a  few  years  afterwards.  In  his  fifteenth,  and  last 
Discourse  at  the  Royal  Academy,  he  mentions  a  conversation  he 
had  once  had  with  an  ingenious  French  artist  at  Rome,  who  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  comprehend  ‘  on  what  ground  the  fabric  of  the  art 
‘  is  built.  *  *  *  He  saw  and  felt,’  continues  Sir  Joshua,  ‘  the 
‘  excellences  of  the  great  works  with  which  we  were  surrounded, 

‘  but  lamented  that  there  was  not  to  be  found  that  nature  which 
‘  is  so  admirable  in  the  inferior  schools  ;  and  he  supposed,  with 
‘  De  Piles  and  other  theorists,  that  such  a  union  of  different 
‘  excellences  would  be  the  perfection  of  art.  He  was  not  aware 
‘  that  the  narrow  idea  of  nature,  of  which  he  lamented  the  ab- 
‘  sence  in  the  works  of  those  great  artists,  would  have  destroyed 
‘  the  grandeur  of  the  general  ideas  which  he  admired,  and 
‘  which  was  indeed  the  cause  of  his  admiration.’  In  truth,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  subversive  of  elevated  art  than  the  attempt 
to  combine  with  its  principles  incompatible  and  minor  perfec¬ 
tions  :  let  any  one,  for  instance,  conversant  with  the  Roman  or 
Florentine  schools,  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect  produced 
were  the  mighty  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  or  Julio 
Romano,  to  be  clothed  in  all  the  gaudy  and  meretricious  accom¬ 
paniments  of  Rubens !  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  latter  ar¬ 
tist  has  attempted  no  such  absurd  incongruities — his  design,  his 
colour,  and  his  forms,  characters,  and  expressions,  being  all  of  a 
piece,  and  well  adapted  to  create  the  eftect  at  which  he  aimed. 
Re  it  so ;  but  his  very  aim  rendered  him  unfit  to  execute  the 
grave,  historical,  and  religious  subjects  which  he  was  fond  of 
I  selecting  for  his  pencil ;  and  for  the  just  conception  of  which  the 
whole  structure  of  his  mind  rendered  him  incompetent. — Per¬ 
haps  the  only  w'ork  of  Rubens  which  can  with  propriety  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exempt  from  this  general  condemnation,  is  his  celebra- 
I  ted  picture  of  ‘  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,’ — a  composition 

I  which  certainly  partakes  in  a  larger  degree  of  the  elevated  style 


*  Mrs  Jameson  has,  in  one  of  her  Notes,  made  some  excellent  remarks 
upon  the  above  painting,  which,  in  spite  of  her  generally  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  Rubens,  do  great  credit  to  her  critical  powers.  (See  p.  72.) 
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of  art  than  any  of  his  productions  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  doubtless  a  very  splendid  design,  though  many  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  are  far  from  historical.  The  colouring  is  more  serious 
and  appropriate  to  the  subject  than  in  many  of  his  other  works ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  has  contrasted  the  flesh-tints  with  the 
large  volume  of  white  drapery,  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  could  only  have  been  ventured  upon  by  a  colourist  of 
the  first  order.  It  has  been  said  that  the  design  is  almost  liter¬ 
ally  borrowed  from  an  Italian  print ;  and  that  the  picture  had 
been  much  injured  by  retouching  and  cleaning.  We  cannot, 
however,  help  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  former  statement; 
and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  we  can  only  observe,  that  when 
we  saw  the  work  in  a  very  glaring  light,  in  the  Louvre,  in  1802, 
we  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind.  Possibly  the  French  repairers 
might  have  removed  the  old  varnish  and  the  emendations  of  which 
Sir  Joshua  complains; — an  operation  which  we  have  seen  success¬ 
fully  performed  by  judicious  picture-clcaners  in  England. 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Rubens,  Dr  Waagen,  to 
our  surprise,  has  omitted  all  mention  of  the  ‘  Raising  of  the 
‘  Cross’ — one  of  that  master’s  most  celebrated  compositions  ;  and 
which  was  the  first  public  work  he  painted  after  his  return  from 
Italy.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre,  if  we  rightly  recollect, 
directly  opposite  to  the  foregoing,  but  is  now  probably  restored 
to  its  former  position  in  the  church  of  St  Walburg  at  Antwerp. 
This  picture  has  been  ably  criticised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
‘  his  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland,’  where  he  considers  it  ‘as 
‘  one  of  Rubens’  best  and  most  animated  compositions.’  Some 
portions  of  it  remind  us  of  ‘  the  manner  of  Tintoret;’  others  very 
strikingly  of  Michael  Angelo — particularly  an  herculean  hut 
rather  grotesque  figure  who  assists  in  raising  the  cross.  'I'lie 
design  is  full  of  bustle  and  motion,  and  abounds  with  daring 
foreshortenings ;  yet  the  whole  produces  no  strong  impression  on 
the  beholder.  The  end  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  means,  and  the 
colouring  (for  Rubens,)  though  less  ostentatious  than  is  usual 
with  him,  produces  rather  a  monotonous  and  chalky  eflect,  and 
adds  neither  solemnity  nor  terror  to  the  scene. 

Dr  Waagen,  in  describing  a  class  of  horrible  subjects  in  w  hich 
Rubens  was  too  fond  of  indulging,  discovers  great  good  sense 
and  feeling  in  reprobating  such  atrocious  selections  as"  fit  objects 
for  representation  ;  and  as  the  passage  does  him  credit,  we  sub¬ 
join  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  ‘  A  comprehension,’  he  observes, 
‘  of  the  coarse  and  sensual  nature  which  pervaded,  and  in  some 
‘  sort  depraved,  the  innate  artistic  talent  of  Rubens,  will  enable 
‘  us  to  understand  how  he  could  even  choose  the  most  hor- 
‘  rible  subjects,  when  once  his  fancy  had  been  caught  hy  the 
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‘  dramatic  incidents  which  they  afforded.  These  he  treated  with 
*  all  his  characteristic  power  and  skill ;  but  the  very  luxuriance 
‘  of  his  genius,  and  his  wondrous  mastery  over  the  technical  de- 
‘  partment  of  his  art,  conspire  to  render  such  subjects  more 
‘  intolerably  fearful  and  repulsive  from  his  hand  than  from  that 
‘  of  any  other  painter.’ — Again  he  continues,  ‘  In  this  class  of 
‘  subjects  (those  remarkable  for  the  representation  of  physical 
‘  horrors)  may  be  mentioned  Judith  in  the  act  of  cutting  off  the 
‘  head  of  Holofernes  with  a  kind  of  hatchet :  the  wretch,  in  the 
‘  agonies  of  death,  turns  up  his  eyes  in  a  most  horrible  manner — 

‘  Progne  showing  to  '^Pereus  the  head  of  his  son  after  he  had 
‘  devoured  the  rest  of  his  body — the  martyrdom  of  the  holy 
‘  saint  Lieven :  his  tongue  has  been  torn  out,  and  is  held  before 
‘  a  dog,  who  is  snapping  at  it — St  Justus  holding  his  head,  which 
‘  has  just  been  cut  off,  in  his  hands — and  lastly,  the  celebrated 
‘  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  Munich  gallery.  This  picture 
‘  seems  to  me  to  deserve  its  great  reputation  as  little  as  the  Last 
‘  Judgment,  in  the  same  collection.  The  subject  can  derive  a 
‘  really  fearful  and  tragic  interest  only  through  a  perfectly  ideal 
‘  treatment,  such  as  we  see  in  the  engraving  of  Marc  Antonio, 

‘  after  llaffaelle ;  whereas,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  by 
‘  Rubens  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  scene  from  common  life,  producing 
‘  the  same  repulsive  impression  with  a  modern  scene  of  butchery 
‘  brought  immediately  before  our  eyes.  The  women,  in  modern 
‘  costume,  attempt,  in  their  despair,  to  defend  themselves  by 
‘  biting  and  scratching.  One  cuts  her  hand  by  seizing  the 
‘  murderer’s  knife.  To  all  this  must  be  added,  that  the  light 
‘  and  spirited  treatment  of  Rubens  is  not  to  be  found  in  this 
‘  picture,  and  still  less  his  admirable  colouring.’* 

We  have  seen  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  by  Rubens  taken  from 
the  Annals  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  but  those  which  have  come 
under  our  observation  by  no  means  appear  to  justify  the  terms 
of  high  eulogium  in  which  Dr  Waagen  mentions  them.  Among 
all  the  artists  of  great  eminence,  Rubens  seems  to  have  been 
perhaps  the  least  qualified  to  represent  the  rough  energy  and 
unadorned  simplicity  of  the  Roman  character,  as  it  existed  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  reduction  of  Carthage,  and  before  it  became  intoxi¬ 
cated  by'conquest,  or  vitiated  by  Eastern  luxury  and  debauchery. 
In  what  respect  the  history  of  such  a  people  can  be  said  to  be 
congenial  with  the  gorgeous  and  highly  ornamental  style  of  Rubens, 
we  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  His  genius 


•  There  is  an  admirable  piece  of  criticism,  in  Mrs  Jameson’s  Note  on 
this  detestable  picture,  (p.  86.) 
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is  perhaps  even  yet  further  removed  from  the  classical  elegance 
of  Grecian  character  and  story. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  it  has  been  our  chief  aim  to  place 
the  genius  of  llubens  in  that  just  position  in  the  art,  which  his 
productions  entitle  him  to  hold.  Considered  as  an  ornamental 
painter,  which  necessarily  embraces  every  species  of  mechanical 
excellence,  he  perhaps  stands  without  a  rival.  The  principles  of 
his  colouring,  though  occasionally  arbitrary,  are  generally  grounded 
upon  nature.  His  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro  was  extensive  and 
profound,  and  the  fertility  of  his  exuberant  fancy  nearly  unlimited. 
He  knew  enough  of  the  human  form,  as  it  appertains  to  vulgar 
nature,  and  indeed  of  every  other  natural  object,  to  represent 
them  with  vigour,  though  sometimes  with  incorrectness  and 
occasional  distortion, — if  it  suited  his  purpose  by  these  means  to 
give  variety  to  the  shape  of  his  groups,  or  force  and  effect  to  his 
masses  of  light  and  shade.  His  perception  of  character  was  at 
times  strong,  but  almost  always  coarse  and  indiscriminating.  His 
expressions  were  inappropriate  and  seldom  elevated,  and  his 
notions  of  the  human  figure,  in  both  sexes,  were  so  biassed  in 
favour  of  Flemish  exuberance,  as  to  render  them  very  unfit 
vehicles  for  the  representation  of  refined  sentiment,  dignified 
passion,  or  pathos;  and  hence  it  is,  that  he  commonly  fails  in  the 
delineation  of  subjects  (we  speak  comparatively)  of  an  historic 
or  religious  character.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  astounding  defects 
which  are  often  to  be  observed  in  the  component  pans  of  his 
compositions,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  agents  he  employs 
are  not  better  adapted  to  the  effect  it  was  his  ambition  to  produce, 
than  if  others  were  substituted  of  a  more  exalted  or  refined  de¬ 
scription  :  at  least  it  appears  certain,  that  he  could  not  have 
connected  his  exaggerated  system  of  colour  with  forms  of  greater 
purity,  or  a  less  revolting  nature.  The  main  design  of  his  art 
w’as  to  appeal  to  the  sensual,  not  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
spectator ;  and  though  we  may  condemn  the  error  of  his  choice,  he 
is  nevertheless  entitled  to  the  full  meed  of  our  admiration,  for  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  gigantic  efforts  in  a  branch  of  the 
art,  which,  though  subordinate  in  itself,  he  has  contrived  to  raise 
into  importance,  and  to  illumine  by  the  fervour  of  his  genius. 
We  must  be  cautious  of  censuring  him  too  severely  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  perfections  which  he  probably  neither  felt  nor  perceived, 
and  to  which  the  original  formation  of  his  mind  rendered  him 
unequal. 

The  genuine  field  for  the  full  display  of  his  powers  he  found 
in  the  allegoric  style,  which,  overleaping  propriety  and  probabi¬ 
lity,  confounds  time  and  place,  manners  and  customs,  and  admits 
of  almost  every  variety  of  form,  costume,  and  material,  which  the 
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imagination  can  conceive  or  the  pencil  embody.  This  mass  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  his  genius  arranged  and  methodized  with 
surprising  facility  ;  and  by  means  of  the  splendid  medium  in  which 
he  enveloped  the  whole,  gave  it  the  stamp  of  reality  rather  than 
of  fiction.  The  productions  of  Rubens  appear  to  be  ill  adapted 
to  the  Senate  House  or  the  Church :  their  proper  sphere  is  the 
luxurious  banqueting-room  or  the  gorgeous  saloon.  As  an  artist 
he  has  left  a  great  name,  though  perhaps  nothing  has  had 
a  more  pernicious  influence  on  the  succeeding  generations  of 
painters  than  the  seductive  nature  of  his  example.  As  far  as  his 
views  extended,  his  powers  were  unquestionably  great ;  but  they 
can  never,  with  propriety,  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the 
exalted  genius  which  animated  the  mighty  restorers  of  the  art 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Tlie  character  of  Rubens,  in  domestic  and  public  life,  presents 
a  very  interesting  picture  of  private  virtues  and  rare  endowments. 
His  habits  were  studious,  temperate,  aud  industrious,  while  his 
disposition  seems  to  have  been  totally  exempt  from  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  envy.  Courteous  and  affable  in  his  manners,  easy  and 
dignified  in  his  commerce  with  the  great,  he  appears  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  every  distinguished  and  amiable  quality  W’hich  could  adorn 
an  individual,  and  render  him  an  ornament  of  society.  The  im¬ 
portant  public  situations  W'hich  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  furnish 
indisputable  proofs  of  his  extensive  capacity  and  practical  ability ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  able  to  devote  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  public  affairs,  while  actively  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  profession  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  appears 
to  reejuire  the  most  unwearying  and  exclusive  application. 

V\'e  must  not  leave  this  elegant  volume  without  informing  our 
readers,  that,  besides  a  lively  and  ingenious  Preface  by  I\Ii3 
Jameson,  by  whom  it  is  edited,  it  possesses  some  Notes  from  her 
pen  which  add  considerably  to  its  value. 


[ 
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Art.  1 1 1. — 1 .  Essay  on  the  productive  Resources  of  India.  By  J. 
F.  Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  London:  1840i 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  Petition  of  the  East  India  Company  for 
Relief,  and  to  Report  thereon  to  the  House,  with  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee.  Folio.  1840. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  East  India  Produce,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Folio.  1840, 

4.  A  View  of  the  Evidence  given  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Home  of  Commons  on  a  Petition  from  the  East  India  Company, 
praying  for  relief  to  India,  in  reference  to  tmequal  duties  and 
other  grievances.  8vo.  London:  1840. 

lyT ORE  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  Burke  said  of 
Mr  Grenville,  that  ‘  he  conceived,  and  many  conceived 
‘  along  with  him,  that  the  flourishing  trade  of  this  country  was 
‘  greatly  owing  to  law  and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much 
‘  to  liberty ;  for  but  too  many  are  apt  to  believe  regulation  to 
‘  be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  revenue.’  Though  practical 
wisdom  has  made  considerable  advances  during  the  interval,  the 
state  of  some  branches  of  trade,  and  especially  the  favour  that 
is  shown  to  some  of  our  Colonies  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
the  manner  in  which  those  who  are  wronged  by  one  regula¬ 
tion  are  privileged  by  another  to  indemnify  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  demonstrate  that  either  enlightened  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  an  honest  determination  to  act  upon  them,  are  still,  in 
some  respects,  wanting  ;  and  that  it  behoves  the  people  to  ascer¬ 
tain  for  themselves  whether  their  true  interests  are  not  sacrificed, 
in  some  important  particulars,  to  the  selfish  views  of  certain 
powerful  classes,  whose  voices  are  too  much  listened  to  by  states¬ 
men  of  all  parties ;  and  who  are  in  too  strong  a  position,  and  de¬ 
fend  it  with  too  much  vigour,  to  be  defeated  and  driven  from  it 
otherw'ise  than  by  the  loud  and  sustained  expression  of  public 
opinion. 

But  whilst  self-interest  is  sleepless — provident  against  every 
danger,  and  foregoing  no  advantage — nothing  short  of  grievous 
and  long-continued  injustice  is  sufficient  to  rouse  the  public  to 
resistance.  It  is  proverbial  that  what  is  every  man’s  business  is 
done  by  nobody ;  and  wrongs  so  general  as  to  be  shared  by 
the  whole  community,  are  scarcely  felt  by  those  classes  to 
whom  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  complaints,  by  tongue  or 
pen,  is  almost  exclusively  confined.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances,  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  those  with  whom  they 
habitually  associate,  and  those  by  whose  opinions  and  feel¬ 
ings  they  are  principally  influenced,  cannot  suffer  any  material 
inconvenience  from  the  viciousness  of  our  colonial  system.  But 
the  millions  in  middle  and  humble  life,  by  whom  ninety-nine  hun¬ 
dredths  of  our  commoner  imports  are  consumed,  feel  sensibly — 
in  too  many  instances  acutely — the  rise  of  every  farthing  per 

Cound  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life ;  and 
ave  consequently — though  the  bulk  of  them  are  little  aware 
of  it  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance — the  deepest  inter¬ 
est  in  those  questions  of  flnancial  and  commercial  policy  which 
statesmen  generally  dispose  of  with  too  little  reference  to  the 
mute  mass  of  indirect  tax-payers.  The  straitened  incomes  of  a 
few  West  Indian  proprietors,  who  ‘  mingle  with  the  magnates  of 
‘  the  land,’  call  forth  more  sympathy  than  that  curtailment  of  the 
enjoyments  of  millions,  amongst  the  most  useful  and  deserving 
of  our  countrymen,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  enhancement 
of  the  price  of  such  an  article,  for  example,  as  common  sugar;* 
and  compared  with  the  interests  of  a  fraction  of  the  influential 
classes,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  matter  of  consideration,  how 
much  injury  is  done  to  the  revenue,  and  therefore  to  the  general 
body  of  tax-payers,  by  giving  such  privileges  to  the  producers  of 
costly  spirits,  as  cft’ectually  to  exclude  the  cheaper,  though  at  least 
equally  good  and  wholesome,  article  from  the  market ; — to  the 
wilful  waste  of  the  dift’erence  between  the  higher  and  lower  cost 
of  production,  which — as  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer — might  most  advantageously  be  drawn 
into  the  public  purse. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the 
questions  now  at  issue  between  those  who  desire  to  promote  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  of  British  India,  and  the 
body  of  West  Indian  proprietors,  backed  by  certain  classes  in 
this  country ; — a  controversy  in  which  we  take  a  very  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  behalf  of  the  former,  because,  firstly,  as  they  ask  for  no 
exclusive  privileges,  but  merely  to  be  put  upon  a  footing  of 


•  This  year  has  afforded  a  notable  example  of  this  privation  of  en¬ 
joyment.  Much  fruit,  of  which  the  crops  have  been  profusely  abun¬ 
dant  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  absolutely  w’asted,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  high  price  of  sugar,  which  has  deterred  all  but 
the  comparatively  wealthy  from  making  preserves.  This  may  appear 
insignificant  to  those  who  enjoy  many  other  luxuries  ;  but  it  is  no  trifle 
to  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  deny  themselves,  and  those  whom 
they  love  best,  their  usual  wholesome  and  almost  sole  indulgences. 
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equality  with  others,  and  to  be  allowed  to  contend  in  the  fair 
field  of  competition  for  the  benefit  of  supplying  our  markets,  the 
principles  which  they  assert  are  those  which  this  Journal  has 
uniformly  and  zealously  maintained  ;  because,  secondly,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  this  simple  statement  of  their  claim,  that  their  cause 
is  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England  ;  and  because, 
thirdly,  the  good  government  and  happiness  of  millions  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  India  (for  which,  by  assuming  the  rule  over 
them,  our  Crown  and  Legislature  have  made  themselves  respoa- 
sible)  are  intimately  bound  up  in  their  success.  The  character 
of  Great  Britain  is  no  less  at  stake  than  her  pecuniary  interests. 
Our  splendid  possessions  in  India  confer  lustre  on  the  (»ne,  as 
much  as  they  advance  the  other.  The  whole  world  regards  them 
with  admiration  or  envy ;  and  wo  have  no  right  but  that  of  mere 
might — the  abuse  of  which  would  be  tyranny— to  inflict  upon 
the  people  who  hav'e  been  subjected  to  our  sway,  for  very  dill'er- 
ent  ends,  and  to  whom  we  are  nationally  so  deeply  indebted,  any 
partial  disadvantages. 

Hitherto,  with  some  exceptions,  in  very  recent  times,  there 
has  been  a  strange  propensity  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to 
look  upon  British  India  as  a  step-child,  and  to  subject  it  to  many 
and  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  more  favoureil  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  and  pertinaciously  to  refuse  to  treat  it  as  a  member  of  a 
great  body,  one  and  indivisible  in  respect  to  rights  and  interests. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  alle¬ 
gation  than  the  simple  fact,  that  the  term  ‘  British  possessions’ 
in  acts  of  Parliament,  tarifts,  and  the  lil;c,  is  always  held  to  be 
exclusive  of  the  most  valuable  dominions  of  the  British  Crown, 
merely  because  they  are  governed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
East  India  Company.  The  colonics  of  the  Crown,  taking  their 
cue  from  the  conduct  of  the  mother  country,  have  uniformly  re¬ 
garded  their  sister  dependency  as  an  alien,  treating  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  British  India  as  ‘  foreign.’  The  cause  of  this  par¬ 
tiality  is  palpable.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  merchants, 
India  has  had  no  friends,  no  advocates,  but  those  whom  mere 
philanthropy  and  a  sense  of  justice  have  enlisted  on  her  side; 
and  these  are  principles,  which,  except  in  extreme  cases — like 
the  slave-trade — have  little  chance  in  a  contest  with  the  untiring 
energies  of  self-interest.  Till  only  the  other  day,  not  an  English¬ 
man  owned  an  acre  of  land  in  India ;  and  well  it  was  for  the  people 
of  that  country  that  those  who — in  the  early  days  of  our  ascendancy 
— were  ‘  infamous  for  plundered  provinces,’  were  prevented  from 
appropriating  the  provinces  themselves.  Still,  the  effect  of  the 
restriction  has  been  to  check,  almost  altogether  to  preclude,  the 
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growth  of  an  Anglo-Indian  interest  possessed  of  any  influence 
in  Downing  Street  or  St  Stephen’s.  It  is  notorious,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  wellWest-Indian  property  is  represented  in  both 
houses  ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  respectable  branch  of  trade 
in  Great  Britain  w  Inch  does  not  possess  the  means  of  making  its 
wishes  or  its  complaints  more  cliectively  heard  than  all  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ilindostan  ;  even  when  backed  by 
the  few  w  ho,  in  this  country,  are  inclined  to  support  their  claims. 
We  should,  therefore,  feel  that  we  were  undertaking  a  hopeless 
cause,  were  we  not  convinced  that  we  shall  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate,  that  England  cannot  persevere  in  injustice  to  India  with¬ 
out  inflicting  deep  injury  on  herself. 

But,  to  make  our  first  appeal  to  the  nobler  emotions,  let  us 
examine  the  claims  of  British  India  upon  our  generosity  and  our 
justice.  Setting  moral  considerations  aside  for  the  moment, 
what  are  our  direct  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  only  one  of  our 
foreign  possessions  which  supports  its  own  civil  and  military  es¬ 
tablishments ; — reimbursing  to  the  Crown  the  cost  of  every  sol¬ 
dier  sent  thither  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  dominions,  in  the 
vast  extent  and  importance  of  which,  every  reflecting  English¬ 
man  must  feel  a  pride  ? 

The  relation  of  India  to  England  is  very  different  from  that  in 
which  we  stand  to  any  of  our  other  transmarine  possessions.  Our 
colonies  take  our  manufactures,  anti  pay  us  for  them, — and  our 
manufacturers  and  shipowners  make  their  respective  profits  by 
these  transactions.  India,  also,  buys  our  manufactures  to  a  large 
and  increasing  extent ;  and,  if  we  govern  her  well,  and  treat  her 
fairly,  her  value  as  a  customer  will  increase  very  quickly  and 
greatly.  Every  facility  given  to  the  sale  of  her  produce  here,  must 
add  to  the  fund  from  which  slie  pays  for  British  manufactures.  But 
India  is  more  tl.an  a  customer.  The  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  she  is  placed,  render  her  tributary  to  us  to  a  very  large 
amount.  The  East  India  Company  draw  annually  from  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  territories  which  they  administer,  a  sum  which  their 
Secretary,  Mr  INlclvill,  estimates  at  L.3,‘200,000.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  of  their  receipts,  however,  under  this  head,  during  the  last 
five  years,  amounts  to  L.l(5,9(>  1,000,  being  very  little  short  of 
L.3,400,000  per  annum.  This  sum,  which  is  applied  to  what  is 
called  the  ‘  home  expenditure,’  is,  in  fact,  the  price — the  neces¬ 
sary  price — which  India  pays  for  the  connexion  which  subsists 
between  her  and  England.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  honest  men,  as  to  the  propriety  of  charging  this  or  the 
other  item  to  India ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  it  is  fairly  due  from  her ;  if  it  be  right — as  seems  unquestion¬ 
able — that  she  should  pay  the  legitimate  expenses  of  her  admi- 
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nistration.  It  is  equally  certain,  that,  heavily  as  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  annual  drain  must  press  upon  the  resources  of  a  country 
which  those  only  who  are  ignorant  of  its  real  condition  have  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  rich,  the  advantages  of  its  relations  to  England  are 
cheaply  purchased,  even  at  this  high  price  ;  especially  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  look  forward,  and  to  anticipate,  with  not  unreason¬ 
able  confidence,  the  adoption  of  a  juster  and  more  liberal  policy 
towards  this  noble  dependency,  than  that  which  has  rendered 
our  past  connexion  comparatively  unprofitable  to  both  parties. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  fraction  which  is  remitted  in 
payment  for  military  stores,  supplied  from  this  country,  the 
whole  of  this  sum  of  L.3, 200,000  is  a  direct  and  substantial  an¬ 
nual  transfer  from  the  income  of  India  to  that  of  England.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  remittances  on  account  of  private  fortunes, 
the  families  of  Anglo-Indians,  and  the  like,  are  estimated  by  the 
best  authorities  as  not  less  than  L.500,000  per  annum.  We 
think  that  this  sum  is  considerably  below  the  truth,  which 
L.750,000  w'ould  more  nearly  represent.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
persuaded,  that  the  amount  of  public  and  private  remittances 
from  India,  for  which  this  country  makes  no  return,  is  very 
little,  if  at  all,  over-estimated,  at  four  millions  per  annum. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  colonies  arc  usually 
calculated  by  the  value  of  our  manufactures  which  they  purchase. 
All  the  parties  concerned  in  the  exportation  of  such  goods  are 
abundantly  satisfied,  we  presume,  if  they  realize  among  them  a 
gross  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  The  payments  which  India  makes 
to  England,  without  receiving  any  return  for  them,  are  equiva¬ 
lent,  at  this  calculation,  (which  allows  for  a  constant  large  profit,) 
to  the  purchase  of  our  manufactures  by  the  former,  to  the  value 
of  twenty  millions  per  annum.  Besides  this,  she  took,  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1838,  British  manufac¬ 
tures  to  the  value  of  L.3, 817, 000  per  annum. 

In  the  course  of  Mr  K.  M.  Martin’s  examination  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Goulburn  at¬ 
tempted  to  show,  that  British  India  has  no  higher  claims  than 
the  W  est  Indies  on  the  score  of  gratuitous  payments ;  and  that 
the  incomes  which  proprietors  of  plantations  in  those  colonies 
draw  from  them,  and  sjtend  in  this  country,  are  to  be  regarded 
exactly  in  the  same  light — equally  beneficial  to  England,  and 
equally  impoverishing  to  the  dependency — as  the  remittances, 
without  return,  received  from  India.*  In  the  fencing-match  of 
question  and  answer,  the  examiner  had  certainly  the  better  of 


*  See  Questions  and  Answers,  4138  to  4157. 
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)r-  the  witness ;  who  altogether  failed  to  comply  with  Mr  Goul- 

ry  '  burn’s  requisition,  that  he  should  show  ‘  what  difference  of 
la-  ‘  claim  arises  on  the  ])art  of  a  country  from  the  remittances 

ire  ‘  being  made  to  an  absentee  proprietary,  or  being  made  to  pub- 

)w  ‘  lie  servants,  who  have  left  the  service  of  the  country  in  which 

in-  ‘  they  were  employed.’  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  most 

cy  important  distinctions  between  the  two  cases,  which  place  them 

ed  in  essentially  different  categories. 

es.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  capital  from  which  the  produce  of  the 

in  West  Indian  colonies  is  raised,  was  originally  furnished  by  Eng- 

;he  land.  Secondly,  There  is  no  one  in  those  colonies  who  has  any 

in-  j  right  to  complain  of  the  abstraction  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ; 

lut  I  there  is  no  one  in  relation  to  whom  the  exportation  to  England, 

es,  of  all  the  sugar  and  rum  of  all  the  islands,  can  be  considered 

the  unjust.  The  natives  of  the  soil  have  long  since  disappeared,  and 

We  the  whole  population  consists  of  those  who  actually  raise  the 

ich  produce,  and  of  those  who  minister  to  their  wants.  Both  these 

are  classes  are,  and  must  be  satisfied,  before  the  surplus  can  be  sent  to 

ices  England  ;  atid  the  complaint  is  now,  that  after  they  are  so  satis- 

erv  fied,  there  is  no  surplus  left.  But,  be  that  surplus  more  or  less, 

it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  that  the  field  should  complain  that 
dly  the  wheat  is  carried  into  the  barn,  as  that  the  West  Indies 

ise.  should  allege  it  to  be  a  grievance  that  no  return  is  made  to  them 

are  for  much  of  the  produce  which  they  send  to  this  country.  Eng- 

m  a  land  is  certainly  the  better  by  the  net  amount  of  that  produce — 

ikes  less  the  fair  interest  of  her  capital  invested  in  the  West  Indies; 

Iva-  but  a  very  heavy  deduction  must  be  made  from  this  benefit, 

fit,)  I  This  country  bears  a  large  share  of  the  expense  of  governing 
due  and  protecting  the  West  Indies,  where  it  constantly  maintains 

the  a  very  considerable  military  force.  India,  on  the  other  hand, 

fac-  has  never  received  any  capital  from  this  country ;  and  she  has 

her  millions  who  have  a  right  to  be  satisfied  that  no  more  than 
the  what  is  reasonable  and  just  is  abstracted  from  the  produce  of 

at-  their  fields,  in  liquidation  of  those  charges  necessary  for  their 

ban  good  government,  which  are  incurred,  or  which  it  is  proper  to 

that  pay,  in  England.  India,  also,  making  such  payments,  is  justi- 

nies  lied  in  demanding,  that  her  means  of  rendering  them  should 

:ded  be  as  much  facilitated  as  possible  ;  that  none  of  the  articles  in 

and  which  she  would,  if  unshackled,  desire  to  make  them,  should 

ces,  be  virtually  excluded  from  our  markets,  in  order  to  give  advan- 

h  of  tage  to  the  produce  of  more  favoured  dependencies ;  and  that 

r  of  England,  benefiting  so  much  by  the  connexion,  should  discharge 

_  its  counterpart  obligations  by  placing  her — which  is  all  that  site 

seeks — on  a  footing  of  equality  w'ith  other  foreign  territories. 
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With  such  equality  of  treatment,  however,  the  advocates  of 
the  West  Indian  interest  are  by  no  means  satisfied.  They 
demand  partial  favour,  in  tones  which  would  better  become 
them  if  they  were  asserting  an  undeniable  right.  But  to  place 
themselves  even  on  a  level  with  India,  in  respect  to  just  pre¬ 
tensions  to  consideration,  they  must  at  least  show  that,  like  her, 
they  subject  England  to  no  expense ; — that  they  bear  the  whole 
charge  of  their  establishments,  civil  and  military.  This  they 
cannot  show  :  and,  failing  in  this,  Mr  Goulburn’s  endeavour  to 
prove  that  the  importations  from  the  West  Indies  are  of  the  same 
character,  and  confer  the  same  claims,  as  the  gratuitous  remit¬ 
tances  from  India,  is  obviously  futile.  The  West  Indies  are,  in 
fact,  simply  an  outlying  farm  of  England  ;  and  all  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  land  in  those  colonies  have  a  right  to  demand,  is  that 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  disabilities  or  disadvantaafes 
in  comparison  with  British  subjects  holding  property  in  any  other 
British  colony  ; — a  demand  which  those  who  are  contending  for  the 
rights  of  India  have  always  been  forward  to  acknowledge  as  just. 

The  claims  of  ln<lia  being  such  as  we  have  show  n  them  to  be, 
let  us  see  how  England  has  hitherto  acknowledged  and  requited 
them.  Her  fiscal  treatment  of  India  cannot  be  belter  stated,  in 
its  general  outlines,  than  in  the  words  of  the  petition,  presented 
by  the  East  India  Company  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from 
which  the  late  investigation  resulted.  To  that  valuable  docu¬ 
ment  w’e  must  refer  our  readers.  But  there  are  many  circum¬ 
stances  of  aggravation,  not  noticed,  or  but  slightly  alluded  to,  in 
the  Company’s  petition,  and  which  require  to  be  stated  before 
the  whole  injustice  and  hardship  of  the  case  can  be  adequately 
appreciated. 

The  case  of  spirits  made  from  the  sugar-cane  is  the  grossest. 
In  1836,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  allowing  sugar,  the 
produce  of  such  parts  of  British  India  as  should  consent  to  forego 
the  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries,  to  be  brought  to 
England  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  sugar  the  growth  of  the 
West  Indies,  viz.  24s.  per  cwt. ;  the  duty  having  previously 
been  32s.  But  even  this  measure  of  equal  justice,  tardily  ac¬ 
corded  after  many  years  of  partial  favour  to  the  colonies  of  the 
Crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  India,  was  saddled  with 
a  limitation  which  greatly  detracted  from  its  value  ;  * — the  pro- 


*  When  the  Mauritius,  a  Crown  colony,  was  put  upon  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  of  duties  as  the  West  Indies,  in  1825,  the  boon  was  complete.  The 
duties  on  both  sugar  and  rum  were  simultaneously  equalized. 
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ducts  of  the  sugar-cane,  only  second  in  importance  to  its  great 
staple,  have  been  left  subject  to  the  unequal  imposts  exhibited 
in  the  following  statement : — 

Duties  on  Importation  into  England. 

The  produce  of,  and  imported  from  i  The  produce  of,  and  imported  from. 


any  British  possession  in  the 
West  Indies,  America,  or  the 
Mauritius : — 

Rum,  per  gallon,  .  L.O  9  0 

Rum  Shrub,  per  do,  0  9  0 
Cordials,  sweetened  or 
mixed,  per  do,  .  10  0 


any  British  possession  in  the 
East  Indies : — 

Bum,  per  gallon,  .  L.O  15  0 
Rum  Shrub,  per  do,  110  0 

Cordials,  sweetened  or 

mixed,  per  do,  .  1  10  0 


Duties  on  Importation  into  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

Rum,  the  produce  of  the  British  |  Rum,  the  produce  of  the  East 


possessions  in  the  West  Indies: —  Indies  : — 

New  South  Whales,  per  New  South  Wales,  per 

gallon,  .  .  L.O  G  G  gallon,  .  .  L.O  8  6 

Van  Diemen’s  Land,  per  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 

do,  .  .  .  0  7  C  per  do,  .  .  0  10  G* 

The  excluding  pressure  of  this  discriminating  duty  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  circumstance,  that  East  Indian  rum  is  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  in  value  to  the  produce  of  Jamaica ;  and  bears  at  this  time 
a  much  lower  price,  even  than  that  imported  from  the  Leeward 
Islands.  The  present  average  market  price,  in  bond,  and  at 
English  proof,  of  Jamaica  rum,  is  5s.  2d. ;  of  Leeward  Islands’ 
rum,  3s.  Gd. ;  and  of  East  India  rum,  2s.  7d.  per  gallon.t  The 


♦  These  rates  appear  to  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  but  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  always  maintained  against  India. 

t  When  this  paragraph  was  written.  Leeward  Islands’  rum  was 
Ss.  8d.,  and  East  Indian  rum  3s.  6d.  per  gallon.  There  has  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  fall  in  the  market,  which  has  affected  one  article  to  the  extent  of  2d. 
and  the  other  to  the  amount  of  lid.  per  gallon,  their  intrinsic  value 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  equal.  But  an  article  which  has  only  one  or 
twooutlets,  must  always  suffer,  by  comparison,  in  a  falling  market ;  and 
there  is  but  one  price,  at  any  time,  for  East  Indian  rum  ; — owing  to  the 
disabilities  under  which  it  labours,  it  always  sells  at  the  loivest  price  of 
any  rum,  without  benefit  from  any  excellence  of  flavour.  Just  now, 
its  disabilities  have  been  enhanced.  Great  stress  tvas  laid  by  several 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  its  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  navy  contracts.  By  the  last  advertisement  for  tenders  to 
supply  the  navy,  the  maximum  of  East  Indian  rum  to  be  taken,  has  been 
fixed  at  half  of  the  whole  demand.  Hence  the  enormous  fall  in  its 
price. 
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duty  in  the  latter  is,  therefore,  581  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
article,  whilst  on  Leeward  Islands’  rum,  it  is  258  per  cent,  and 
on  Jamaica  rum,  only  174  per  cent.  The  direct  result  has  been, 
to  shut  East  Indian  rum  entirely  out  of  the  home  market — with 
the  exception  of  a  precarious  demand  for  the  supply  of  the  navy. 
The  average  annual  importations  of  rum,  during  the  last  three 
years,  having  been  4,996,000  gallons,  (of  which  83,345  gallons 
were  East  Indian,)  the  average  entries  for  home  consumption 
have  been  3,050,312  gallons;  one  gallon  of  which  only,  during 
the  whole  triennial  tetm,  being  p-i^;s5,th  of  the  aggregate  amount, 


was  East  Indian. 

But  the  indirect,  or  rather  more  remote,  consequences  of  the 
partiality  of  which  we  complain  are  still  more  injurious ;  and  that 
not  to  the  natives  of  India  alone,  but  also  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  whole  concatenation  of  evil  cannot,  however,  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  without 
some  preliminary  explanation  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  has  brought  the  question  to  its  present  crisis. 

Owing  partly  to  the  natural  and  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  system  of  slavery — aggravated  by  mismanage¬ 
ment  or  apathy  in  some  instances,  and  by  irritation,  injustice, 
and  reciprocal  wrong  in  others,  and  partly  also,  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  to  drought — the  crops  in  the  West  Indies  have  fallen 
very  considerably  short  of  their  former  standard.  'I’he  sugar 
imported  into  this  country  from  those  colonies  in  1839,  was  less, 
by  more  than  1,200,000  cwts.  than  the  average  imports  of  the 
five  years  ending  with  1832  ;  and  less,  by  nearly  500,000  cwts. 
than  the  imports  of  1837  ;  which,  again,  were  considerably  smaller 
than  those  of  any  year  since  1814.  x\nd  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  this  country  has  enhanced  the  disproportion  of  the  supply 
to  the  demand. 

The  primary  consequence  of  this  disproportion  has  been,  of 
course,  as  is  too  well  known,  a  great  rise  in  the  pulee  of  sugar. 
British  India,  which  was  not  relieved  until  183G  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  discriminating  duty,  8s.  per  cwt.  in  excess  of  that  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  produce  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  Crown,  has 
been  unalrle  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  imports  from  India 
in  1839  did  not  exceed  500,000  cwts.  and  those  of  1840  are  es¬ 
timated  at  800,000  cwts.  Even  this  quantity, — that  supplied  in 
1839  being  little  more  than  half  the  average  export  of  .lamaica 
alone  in  former  times, — was  not  produced  without  great  exertions, 
and  very  spirited  outlay,  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  and  plant¬ 
ers  of  Calcutta  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  high  prices  prevalent  in  this  country. 

In  fact,  under  existing  circumstances,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
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causes,  which  we  shall  explain  in  the  sequel,  (when  we  come  to 
investigate  how  far  the  West  Indian  planters  have  reason  to  fear 
competition  on  even  ground  with  the  producers  of  our  Eastern 
empire,)  sugar  cannot  be  grown  and  manufactured  cheaply  in 
British  India.  The  truth,  as  to  this  point,  lies  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  Mr  Trevelyan,  and  the 
desponding  estimates  of  Mr  Larpent.  W'hen  the  former  gentle¬ 
man  says  that  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  could  supply  the  whole 
world,  he  shows,  by  what  he  afterwards  states  of  the  rent  of  sugar- 
land,  and  of  the  necessity  of  irrigation  from  wells  by  the  labour  of 
oxen,  or  even  of  men,  that  it  can  be,  under  such  circumstances, — 
siipcradded  to  the  great  home  demand,  and  the  very  high  rate  of 
interest  which  obtains  throughout  India, — only  at  such  a  price  as 
the  article  bears  at  present  in  the  market  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
which  it  is  neither  probable  nor  desirable  that  it  should  main- 
1  •  tain.  On  the  other  hand,  we  conceive  that  Mr  Larpent  forms 
too  low  an  estimate  of  the  results  which  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected,  at  no  very  distant  date,  from  the  greater  and  more  free 
application  of  English  capital  and  energy  to  the  agriculture  of 
British  Itidia,  and  to  the  rude  processes  of  manufacture  now  pre¬ 
valent  in  that  country;  and  from  the  tendency  of  the  successful 
cultivation  ot  one  staple  to  stimulate  by  rendering  cheaper,  and 
theretore  more  profitable,  the  production  of  other  articles.  Indigo 
has  already  acted  in  this  manner  on  sugar.  And  commercial 
enterprize  must  be  encouraged  by  the  increased  and  increasing 
facilities  of  communication  w  ith  our  Eastern  empire,  and  by  the 
improvement  of  its  general  administration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  parliamentary  evidence  furnishes 
abundant  proof,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  nothing  but 
the  factitiously  high  price  of  sugar  has  enabled  the  East  Indian 
producer  to  export  any  considerable  quantity  to  this  country. 
Upon  this  point,  the  testimony  of  Messrs  Larpent  and  Rogers, 
founded  upon  practical  experience,  and  fully  supported  by  facts 
and  figures,  is  quite  conclusive.  In  1839,  the  former  gentleman 
sent  out  an  order  for  300  tons  of  sugar,  giving  ‘  very  large  limits,’ 
—as  high,  he  thinks,  as  rupees  12  per  maund  of  82  lbs ;  but  he 
could  not  get  a  single  pound  at  the  port  of  shipping ;  ‘  and  at 
‘  that  time,  w  hen  sugar  was  to  be  had,  it  was  not  to  be  had 
‘  under  rupees  10,  11,  or  12,  in  the  interior.’ — ‘  At  rupees  9  per 
‘  maund,  exchange  2s.  Id.,  freight  L.5,  it  will  stand  in  London  at 
‘34s.  per  cwt.,  all  expenses  paid  to  London  ;  at  rupees  10,  it 
‘  will  stand  at  37s. ;  at  rupees  1 1,  at  40s. ;  at  rupees  12,  at  433. 
‘  lOd.  Then  there  are  dock-charges  (about  7d.  per  cwt.)  and 
‘  various  charges  for  commission  and  insurance  to  be  added ;  and 
'  thus  putting  the  duty  at  24s.,  you  will  see  what  profit  there  is 
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‘  on  the  price  of  sugars  in  the  market :  it  may  be  now  some- 
‘  where  about  678.,  duty  included.’  Mr  Larpent  adds,  ‘  My 
‘  memorandum  is,  that  good  Benares  sugar  has  been  rupees  9 
‘  for  these  twenty  years.’ — (2433-2441.)  Mr  Sym  states,  that 
on  the  10th  January  last,  the  price  in  Calcutta  was  from  rupees 
11  to  rupees  12,  8,  per  maund. — (1120.) 

Mr  Rogers  has  personally  tried  the  experiment  of  manufac¬ 
turing  sugar  in  Bengal,  at  a  place  where,  from  being  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  very  extensiv'C  indigo  factories,  he  has  a  great  com¬ 
mand  of  land  ;  and  ‘  superior  European  superintendents,  and  all 
‘  the  superior  native  superintendents,  paid  by  tbe  indigo  works; 

‘  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  were  eligible  for  the  pur- 
‘  poses  of  sugar.’  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  advantages, 
the  result  of  the  speculation  (which  Mr  Rogers  displayed  to  the 
Committee,  by'  producing  before  it  the  accounts  actually  fur- 
nished  ‘  between  partner  and  partner,  without  any  motive  or 
‘  reason  for  deception’)  has  been  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the 
money  invested  in  it  would  have  been  better  employed  if  lent 
without  risk  at  the  ordinary  interest  of  the  country. — (4426- 
4469.) 

Some  of  the  causes  which  combine  to  produce  this  result  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation  ;  except  in  so  far  as  the  wise  and 
benevolent  administration  of  British  India  will  certainly',  though 
gradually,  tend  to  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  that 
noble  country.  But  there  is  one  hinderance  to  the  production  of 
sugar  at  such  a  cost  as  will  admit  of  its  being  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  importer,  at  other  seasons 
than  those  of  scarcity' — which  is  patent  on  the  surface — and  which 
it  is  within  the  power,  as  it  is  assuredly  the  duty,  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  immediately  to  remove.  We  refer  to  the  duty  of  15s.  per 
gallon  on  East  Indian  rum,  which  absolutely  excludes  it,  as  we 
have  shown,  from  the  English  market — (the  difference  of  6s.  be¬ 
tween  the  duties  on  East  and  West  Indian  rums  being  more  than 
three  times  the  value  of  the  former  at  the  port  of  shipment) — 
and  which,  when  coupled  with  the  corresponding  treatment  oi 
the  article  in  all  of  the  Crown  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  (where  it  is  admitted  on  favourable  terms,  solely  through 
a  blunder  in  the  framing  of  an  act  of  Parliament,)  detracts  to  a 
most  ruinous  extent  from  its  commercial  value. 

The  effect  of  this  circumstance  upon  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
sugar,  needs  but  a  brief  explanation  even  to  the  least  informed. 
Sugar  cannot  be  made  without  leaving  as  refuse  the  material 
from  which  rum  is  distilled.  The  operation  of  converting  this 
refuse  into  rum  is  not  expensive  ;  and  v/hen  the  whole  produce  of 
the  cane  can  be  profitably  worked  up  and  sold,  the  sugar,  of 
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course,  costs  the  producer  much  less  than  if  he  were  obliged  to 
throw  away,  or  to  sell  for  a  trifle  (as  has  very  generally  been  the 
case  in  India)  the  molasses  and  shimmings  of  the  boiling  pro¬ 
cess.  When  waste  or  sacrifice  is  unavoidable,  the  sugar-planter 
is  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  in  which  the  English  farmer 
would  be  placed,  if  prevented  from  turning  the  straw  of  his 
crops  to  any  profitable  use ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  rum 
stands  in  a  much  higher  relation  of  value  to  the  sugar,  than  the 
straw  to  the  corn. 

Hitherto  the  molasses,  &c.,  have  been  principally  sold  to 
native  confectioners  and  distillers ;  but  Mr  Sym,  a  gentleman 
who  holds  00,000  acres  in  the  district  of  Goruckpue,  about  500 
miles  from  Calcutta,  where  he  manufactures  sugar  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  states,  that  although  he  ‘  would  rather  sell 
‘  them  for  very  little  at  the  works,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of 
‘  sending  them  to  Calcutta,’  he  has  now  altogether  outstripped 
die  demand  for  them.  He  says,  ‘  Our  last  year’s  molasses,  I 
‘  understand,  were  not  sold  at  all ;  to  the  best  of  my  present 
‘  knowledge,  there  was  no  market  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
‘  them.’ — (862.)  He  adds,  that  the  molasses  have  hitherto  paid 
from  4s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar ;  and 
this  at  the  low  price  of  Is.  Gd.  per  maund  of  82  lbs.,  at  which 
they  have  been  sold  to  the  confectioners. — (868.)  Of  course,  if 

the  duty  were  such  as  to  admit  East  Indian  rums  to  a  fair  com¬ 
petition  with  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  English 
market,  the  share  which  the  molasses,  &c.,  would  pay  of  the 
whole  cost  of  growing  and  working  up  the  sugar-cane,  would  be 
much  larger.  But  it  is  to  add  insult  to  the  understanding,  to 
injury  to  the  interests  of  the  East  Indian  planter  and  merchant, 
to  spin  sophistical  arguments  to  show  that  they  are  not  at  all,  or 
very  slightly,  wronged,  because  their  rum  is  not  excluded  from 
every  market  of  the  world ;  or  because,  at  a  moment  of  unparal¬ 
leled  high  prices,  it  is  saleable  in  England,  at  a  profit,  for  mavy 
contracts  or  for  exportation.  No  one,  however,  can  be  better 
aware  than  Mr  Gladstone,  (who  appears  to  have  examined  Mr 
Sym  and  Mr  Rogers,  with  a  view  to  elicit  an  admission,  that 
there  is  not  at  present  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  East  Indian 
rum  to  advantage,)  that,  at  the  existing  unequal  rates  of  duty, 
nothing  but  the  short  production  of  the  West  Indies  could  have 
afforded  any  opening,  narrow  as  it  is,  for  the  introduction  of  that 
I  article ;  and  that  prudent  men  cannot  be  expected  to  venture  their 
capital  in  an  undertaking,  the  success  of  which  must  necessarily 
be  contingent  upon  circumstances  connected  with  the  amount  of 
labour  available  in  the  Anglo-American  sugar  colonies,  altogether 
beyond  their  control. 

VOL.  LXXII,  NO.  CXLVI.  Z 
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In  fact,  the  narrowness  of  the  market  depreciates  East  Indian 
rum  below  its  real  value.  It  is  of  no  use  in  England  except  for 
certain  limited  purposes ;  and  the  large  purchasers  know  that  they 
have  the  importers — W'ho  can  send  the  article  only  to  one  or  two 
places — to  a  great  degree  in  their  power.*  Again,  there  is  much 
inconvenience  in  the  purchase  of  it.  The  large  dealers  in  spirits 
vat  them  in  bond ;  but  they  must  have  distinct  vats  for  East  In¬ 
dian  rum,  as  the  mixture  of  a  single  gallon  of  it  with  a  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  gallons  of  West  Indian  rum,  would  subject  the 
whole  to  the  duty  of  15s.  It  is  in  evidence,  that,  but  for  this 
circumstance.  East  Indian  rum  could  be  very  advantageously 
used  in  what  is  called  ‘  parting,’  /.  e.  giving  flavour  to  the  richer 
spirits  of  the  West  Indies.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in 
trade  than  that  such  disabilities  must  depreciate,  f 

We  must  again  quote  Mr  Rogers,  whose  evidence  entirely 
bears  out  that  of  Mr  Sym.  He  is  asked, — ‘  Would  you  have 
‘  built  your  sugar  manufactory,  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  ei- 
‘  pectation,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  that  the  duties  on  su- 
‘  gar  and  rum  would  be  equalized?  Certainly  not. —  (4470.)  If 
*  the  duties  on  rum  were  equalized,  you  would  then  make  a  mud 
‘  larger  profit?  Yes,  and  if  the  duties  on  rum  are  not  equalized, 

‘  we  must  give  it  up  ’  Again,  ‘  If  your  belief  and  opinion  was, 

‘  that  the  duties  would  not  be  equalized,  or  that  there  was  a  strong 
‘  probability  that  they  would  not  be  equalized,  would  you  extend 
‘  your  risk  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar?  1  would  not :  I  would 
‘  make  the  first  loss  the  least,  by  selling  the  whole  sugar  factories 
‘  that  I  have  got,  sacrificing  the  whole  outlay.’ — (45(j0.) 

In  a  word,  if  those  duties  be  not  equalized,  British  India  can 
aid  in  supplying  us  with  sugar  only  when  the  price  of  that 
necessary  of  life  is  extravagantly  high ;  and  the  consequence 
must  be — if  the  people  of  England  will  endure  it — that  the  Viest 
Indies  will  have  a  monopoly  of  that  article  as  well  as  of  rum. 

But  we  have  exhibited,  as  yet,  only  a  part  of  the  mischief  in¬ 
flicted  upon  Great  Britain  by  the  partiality  complained  of.  The 
preference  given  to  West  Indian  rum  does  not  merely  shut  out 
East  Indian  ruin,  and  raise  the  price  of  East  Indian  sugar;— it 
also  diminishes  the  supply,  and,  consequently,  raises  the  price 
of  West  Indian  sugar.  This  results  from  the  circumstance,  that 


*  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  the  merchant  service  must 
take  one-half  of  their  ship  stores  in  West  Indian  rum.  For  the  remain¬ 
ing  moiety,  East  Indian  rum  is  on  no  better  footing  than  rum  made  bj 
slave  labour,  French  brandy,  Geneva,  or  any  other  foreign  spirits, 
t  See  Questions  881  and  882,  and  4343  to  4570. 
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the  West  Indian  planter  having  to  meet  the  East  Indian  sugar 
in  the  market,  on  comparatively  even  terms,  (though  we  have 
shown  how  the  unequal  duties  on  rum  affect  this  competition,) 
but  having  an  absolute  monopoly  of  rum  for  home  consumption, 
finds  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  article  to  be  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  working  up  the  cane. 

'J'here  is  ample  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  position  both  in 
the  statistical  returns,  and  in  the  evidence  before  us.  Collating 
the  Appendices,  (Nos.  8  and  16)  to  the  Report  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  that  the  imports  of 
sugar  and  rum  from  the  British  plantations  in  America,  during 
the  last  three  years,  were  severally  as  follows ; — 


SUGAR.  RUH. 

Year.  Cwti.  Proof  Gallons. 

1837,  .  .  .  3,305,238  .  .  4,421,212 

1838,  .  .  .  3,521,434  .  .  4,643,752 

1839,  .  .  .  2,823,931  ,  .  4,113,977 


This  statement  shows  that  the  manufacture  of  rum  has  suf¬ 
fered  much  less  reduction  than  that  of  sugar.  We  have  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  this  difference,  in  the  examination  of 
Mr  B.  B.  Greene,  agent  for  the  management  of  several  es¬ 
tates  in  the  West  Indies.  ‘  We  have  written  out,'  he  says,  ‘  to 
‘  alter  the  proportions  on  one  or  two  estates  in  Jamaica,  and 
‘  directed  more  rum  to  be  made  and  less  sugar,  in  consequence 
‘  of  the  rum  being  of  greater  value  than  the  sugar  from  which  it 
‘  is  made  and  again,  ‘  At  present  the  falling  off  in  rum  is  not 
‘  in  proportion  to  the  falling  off  in  sugar ;  at  least,  I  believe  it 
‘  so  happens  at  jiresent ;  and  1  think,  owing  to  the  high  price 
‘  which  rum  boars,  that  many  planters  have  been  anxious  to 
‘  make  a  larger  quantity  of  it ;  the  quantity  has  not  fallen  off  in 
‘  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sugar.’  *  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
recoil  upon  the  heads  of  the  people  of  England,  of  the  unwise  and 
unfair  preference  with  which  they  have  suffered  their  rulers  to 
treat  one  class  of  their  colonies,  to  the  injury  of  other,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  valuable,  possessions. 

This  course  of  policy  has  been  pursued  so  long,  that  the  habit 
of  regarding  fiscal  questions  solely  as  they  affect  the  interests  of 
this  or  the  other  class,  in  unconcealed  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  the  public,  has  become,  in  some  minds,  altogether  inveterate. 
Several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committees,  made 
It  their  principal  object  to  prove,  that  spirits  are  made,  or  inight 


*  Answers  to  Questions  1177  and  1188. 
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be  made,  in  India,  so  cheap  and  so  good,  that  it  is  indispens. 
able  to  exclude  them  by  a  duty  very  much  in  excess  of  that 
levied  upon  West  Indian  or  home-made  spirits  ;  lest  their  merits 
in  those  respects  should  cause  them  to  supersede  all  other  articles 
in  the  market.  Mr  B.  Greene  tells  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  ‘  that  when  rice  is  combined  with  molasses,  he  considers  '■ 
‘  them  the  most  perfect  materials  that  can  be  combined  to  produce  i 
‘  the  most  perfect  spirit.’ — (1072.)  Statements  are  given  in  to  | 
show  how  dangerously  cheap  and  excellent — ‘  9d.  better  and  Td.  ! 
‘  cheaper,’  (Idem,  1082) — spirits  could  be  manufactured  in  India;  | 
as  if  it  were  an  object  that  the  people  of  England  should  be  com¬ 
pelled,  notwithstanding,  to  drink  what  is  comparatively  dear  and 
bad  ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  desirable  that  the  revenue  should  benefit 
by  the  difference  between  the  two  costs  of  production,  leaving  to  ! 
the  consumer  the  advantage  of  using  a  superior  article.  Mr 
M‘Qucen  is  just  as  explicit  upon  this  point  as  Mr  Greene.  He 
is  asked — HWhat  would  be  the  effect  of  the  introduction  into  the 
‘  British  market,  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  spirits  distilled 
‘  either  from  rice  or  cane  juice  in  India,  upon  West  India  rum,  or 
‘  upon  British-made  spirits?’  He  replies,  ‘  The  effect  would 
‘  be  exceedingly  injurious  indeed,  from  the  superiority  of  the 
‘  spirits  that  could  be  distilled  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  cane  in 
‘  India.  If  admitted  into  this  country  upon  equal  duties  as  West 
‘  India  rum,  it  would  certainly  supersede  West  India  rum  in 
‘  this  country,  because  it  could  be  sold  much  cheaper,  and  h 
‘  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  British-made  spirits,  espe- 
‘  cially  the  malt  spirits,  and  the  raw  grain  spirits  which  are  used 
‘  in  rectifying,  because  the  East  India  rice  spirit  would  be  made 
‘  cheaper  than  the  raw  grain  spirit.’  * 

The  mention  of  rice  spirits  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  evidence, 
is  a  bugbear,  got  up  to  alarm  the  distillers,  maltsters,  and  bar¬ 
ley  growers,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  rescue  of  the  West 
Indian  interest ;  for  it  is  in  evidence  that  no  such  spirits  are 
made  in  India,  and  all  that  is  demanded  on  behalf  of  that  coun¬ 
try  is  the  equalization  of  the  duty  on  rum.  It  is  urged,  indeed, 
that  if  the  duty  on  rum  were  equalized,  the  rice  spirits,  when 
made,  would  be  used  to  adulterate  and  increase  the  quantity  of 
rum ;  but  as  Mr  M‘Queen  (the  great  authority  for  this  fearful 
anticipation  of  fraud  on  the  Customs)  informs  us,  that  a  gallon 
of  rum  can  be  made  in  India  for  9^d.  (Q.  3146),  whilst  ‘  the 
*  prime  cost  of  a  gallon  of  rice  spirits  in  India’  is  lid.  (Q. 
8162),  no  person  who  does  not  fear  that  a  bad  sovereign  will 
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be  passed  upon  him  between  two  halfpence,  need  be  under  any 
apprehension  that  either  the  revenue,  or  the  West  India  planters, 
will  be  wronged  by  the  substitution  of  a  costly  for  a  cheap  article. 
The  testimony  of  Messrs  Gouger  (Qs.  2085-2100)  and  Rogers, 
(Qs.  4579-4581),  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  fact,  that  rice  is 
not  at  present  distilled  in  Bengal  to  any  extent  worthy  of  notice. 
The  latter  gentleman  states,  with  great  truth,  that  the  excise 
laws  and  practices  are  most  efficient  in  India,  to  prevent  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  spirits  manufactured  for  exportation  ;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  direct  interest  in  such  prevention,  there  being  an 
export  duty  of  2i  per  cent  on  grain  spirits,  whilst  spirits  dis¬ 
tilled  from  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane  are  free.  But  this  ex¬ 
planation  is  only  needed  by  tbe  uninstructed.  The  real  alarm, — 
in  which  the  British  public,  when  once  apprised  of  the  true 
cause  of  the  outcry,  is  not  likely  to  participate, — is  that  India, 
if  admitted  to  a  fair  competition,  will  supply  our  market  with 
such  superior  rum,  at  such  a  low  price,  that  the  West  Indians 
will  not  be  able  to  contend  against  it.  We  do  not  believe, — for 
reasons  founded  on  the  present  and  probable  future  state  of  things 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  we  shall  presently 
state, — that  this  will  be  tbe  case  ;  but  it  certainly  appears  to  us 
to  be  but  common  justice,  both  to  the  people  of  England  and  to 
the  people  of  India,  that  the  contending  parties  should  be  placed 
on  equal  ground ;  in  order  that,  whichever  may  carry  off  the 
prize,  the  full  benefits  of  the  contest  may  be  secured  to  the  public 
of  England. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the  investigation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  issue  between  the  planters  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  their  respective  supporters,  at  which  other  and  broader  con¬ 
siderations,  connected  with  our  home  manufactures,  interweave 
themselves  with  the  question  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  effective  treatment,  as  a  whole, 
of  the  important  subject  before  us,  that  we  should  combine  some 
new  threads  with  those  which  we  have  been  hitherto  pursuing. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  lays  down  the 
following  sound  principles,  in  its  Report  on  the  Petition  of  the 
East  India  Company  : — ‘  It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  the 
‘  general  principle  upon  which  commercial  regulations,  affecting 
‘  the  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonial 
‘  dependencies,  should  rest,  should  be  that  of  perfect  equality, 
‘  subject  to  exception  only  where  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
‘  whole  Empire,  or  the  temporary  circumstances  of  any  part  of 
‘  our  foreign  possessions,  may  seem  to  render  such  exception  ne- 
‘  cessary  or  expedient ;  that  no  partial  favour  should  grant  to 
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‘  one  colony  any  advantage  over  another,  either  in  the  colonial 
‘  ports  or  in  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  still  less  that  Par- 
‘  liament  should  partially  secure  for  the  produce  and  manufac- 
‘  tures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  any  advantage  in  any  colonial 
‘  port  over  the  competing  produce  and  manufactures  of  its  own 
‘  dependencies ;  for  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Committee, 
‘  that  colonial  possessions,  scattered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
‘  globe,  and  legislatively  dependent  on  the  acts  of  a  distant  Go- 
‘  vernment,  can  only  be  maintained  in  peaceful  and  willing 
‘  obedience,  by  making  strict  justice  and  impartiality  the  sole 
‘  guide  of  every  legislative  proceeding  by  which  they  may  be 
‘  affected.’ 

After  specifying  one  or  two  comparatively  unimportant  cases  in 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  these  principles  should 
be  immediately  acted  upon,*  the  Report  proceeds  : — ‘  It  would 

*  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  Committee  had  they  deemed 

*  themselves  justified  in  recommending  further,  at  the  present 
‘  moment,  that  the  duty  on  East  Indian  rum  should  be  at  once, 
‘  and  in  all  cases,  assimilated  to  that  levied  in  British  ports  on 
‘  rum,  the  produce  of  the  colonies  in  which  slavery  has  been 
‘  recently  abolished  ;  but  they  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit 
‘  that  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  state 
‘  of  transition  in  which  those  colonies  now  are,  afford  grounds 
‘  for  excepting  them  at  present  from  the  rigorous  application  of 
‘  the  principle  of  equality.’  Accordingly,  India  is  sentenced  to 
struggle  on  under  the  existing  system  of  partiality,  ‘  although,’  it 


*  ‘  The  Committee  first  strongly  recommend  the  immediate  removal 

<  of  all  those  distinctive  duties  in  Australia  and  in  Ceylon,  by  which  ad- 
‘  vantage  is  given  to  the  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  that  of 
‘  India,  and  of  our  other  Colonial  dependencies.’  There  is  no  distinction 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  colonies  that  are  specifically 
mentioned;  yet  so  late  as  the  10th  of  August  last,  a  new  tariff  for  the 
former  colony  was  passed  by  her  Majesty  in  Council,  under  which  [be¬ 
sides  that  the  sugar  of  the  Crown  colonies  is  admitted  at  2s.  3d.  per  cwt, 
and  the  spirits  of  those  colonies,  or  of  Great  Britain,  at  4d.  per  gallon, 
(French  brandy  bearing  the  same  duty,)  whilst  East  Indian  sugar  and  mm 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  sugar  and  spirits,  and  are  seve¬ 
rally  charged  at  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  Is.  per  gallon,]  ‘  Goods,  wares,  and 

<  merchandize,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not  declared  free  of 
‘  duty,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  King- 

<  dom,  or  of  any  of  her  Majesty’s  possessions  abroad,’  are  charged  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent;  but  East  Indian  goods,  &c.  have  to  pay,  in  common 
with  those  of  ‘  any  foreign  state,’  10  per  cent. 
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is  acknowledged  that  ‘  it  must  have  the  effect  of  withholding  from 
‘  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  a  new  source 
‘  of  profit,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that,  on  general  principles, 

‘  they  have  a  just  right  to  participate  ;  and  of  postponing,  for  a 
‘period,  the  important  relief  which  the  consumer  in  this  country 
‘  would  derive  from  the  increased  cheapness  of  sugar/ 

Thus  it  is  that  general  principles  are  too  often  treated  by  our 
legislators.  In  the  abstract,  that  is,  when  they  interfere  with 
the  advantage  of  no  powerful  interest,  and  can  be  but  of  little, 
if  any,  practical  benefit  to  the  community,  they  are  strongly  as¬ 
serted  and  commended.  In  the  opposite  case,  those  who  thrive 
upon  the  perpetuation  of  abuses,  and  those  who  are  disposed  to 
aid  in  maintaining  them,  never  find  any  difficulty  in  showing 
some  special  reason,  more  or  less  plausible,  why  general  princi¬ 
ples  ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  partial  favour  be  made  the  rule 
of  proceeding.  But  we  think  that  w'e  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
‘  the  state  of  transition,’  which  is  made  the  sole  argument  for  the 
extended  grant  of  the  monopoly  of  rum  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Mauritius,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  ‘  the  colonies  in  which 
‘slavery  has  been  recently  abolished  but  that  British  India  has 
been  for  some  years,  and  still  is,  in  that  predicament — owing 
solely  to  the  favour  which  Great  Britain  has  shown  to  herself 
in  her  commercial  intercourse  with  her  magnificent,  but  unjustly 
treated,  dependency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  to  show,  that  under  whatever  difficulties  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  at  present  labour,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  attri¬ 
butable  to  their  own  mismanagement,  w’ant  of  energy,  and  loss 
of  temper;  which,  again,  owe  their  origin  more  to  the  habitual 
favouritism  with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  the  legislature 
of  Great  Britain,  than  to  all  other  causes  put  together.  If  they 
had  not  been  so  spoiled,  they  would  now  be  at  least  as  competent 
to  walk  alone,  without  the  crutches  of  discriminative  duties,  as 
British  India  has  been  able  to  bear  up  against  the  heavy  disad¬ 
vantages  to  which  she  has  been  so  long  subjected  ;  and  we  should 
not  now  be  required,  after  paying  to  the  West  Indies  the  best 
part  of  L.20,0U0,000,  as  the  price  of  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves,  to  undertake,  at  the  expense  of  the  overburdened  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  this  country,  and  to  the  admitted  injury  of 
India,  the  proverbially  hopeless  task  of  teaching  men  to  swim, 
without  allowing  them  to  venture  into  the  water. 

To  demonstrate,  in  the  first  place,  that  British  India  is  in  ‘  a 
‘state  of  transition:’ — Her  cotton  manufacture,  a  branch  of 
useful  industry,  which,  probably,  was  first  cultivated  by  her 
children,  has  been  gradually  destroyed  by  the  superior  skill  and 
capital  of  England.  But  the  contest  has  not  been  carried  on 
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fairly.  The  dominant  country  has  abused  its  power,  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  its  dependency.  J'he 
cotton  fabrics  of  England,  strong  in  its  steam-engines  and  its 
spinning-jennies,  and  in  the  enormous  concentrated  wealth  which 
confers  upon  it  such  unrivalled  power  as  a  manufacturing  couii- 
try,  have  been  admitted  into  India  at  a  duty  of  3J-  per  cent; 
whilst  the  products  of  the  rude  industry  of  India — wonderful,  in 
many  instances,  with  reference  to  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  their  manufacture,  for  their  beauty  and  substantial  excel¬ 
lency — are  charged  in  Great  Britain  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
The  result  has  been  tbe  almost  absolute  annihilation  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  India;  attended,  of  course,  with  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  whatever  capital — large  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  poverty  of  the  country — was  invested  in  it ;  and  with 
great  suffering  to  the  numerous  class  of  weavers,  their  families, 
and  dependents.  It  was  of  this  state  of  things  that  the  late 
Governor- General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  spoke  in  his  Minute 
of  the  30th  May  18*29,  recommending  the  free  settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India.  ‘  No  stronger  argument  can  be  adduced 
‘  in  favour  of  the  present  proposition,’  said  his  Lordship,  ‘  than 
‘  is  exhibited  by  the  effect  which  European  skill  and  machinery 
‘  have  produced  against  the  prosperity  of  India.  In  the  last 
‘  despatch  in  the  commercial  department  from  the  India  House, 
‘  dated  3d  September  1838,  the  Court  declare  that  they  are  at 
‘  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  trade 
‘  in  cotton  manufactures,  both  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  because, 
‘  through  the  intervention  of  power-looms,  the  British  goods 
‘  have  a  decided  superiority  in  quality  and  price.  Cotton  piece 

*  goods,  for  so  many  ages  the  staple  manufacture  of  India,  seem 

*  thus  for  ever  lost.  The  Dacca  muslins,  celebrated  over  the 

*  whole  world  for  their  beauty  and  fineness,  are  also  annihilated 
‘  from  the  same  cause  ;  nor  is  the  silk  trade  likely  long  to  escape 
‘  equal  ruin.  In  the  same  despatch  the  Court  describe  the  great 
‘  depression  of  price  which  this  article  sustained  in  consequence 
‘  of  the  diminished  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  England,  and  of 
‘  the  rivalry  of  British  silk  handkerchiefs.  The  sympathy  of  the 
‘  Court  is  deeply  excited  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

*  exhibiting  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  effects  of  a  commercial  re- 

*  volution,  productive  of  so  much  suffering  to  numerous  classes 

*  in  India,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  commerce.’ 

This  representation  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  Mr  Tre¬ 
velyan  states  that  ‘  the  finer  sorts  of  Indian  cotton  manufactures 
‘  have  almost  disappeared.  Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  Dacca 
‘  muslin  is  now  made,  as  an  extraordinary  luxury  for  the  Rajahs 
‘  and  other  wealthy  natives ;  the  peculiar  kind  of  silky  cotton 
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‘  formerly  grown  in  Bengal,  from  which  the  fine  Dacca  muslins 
‘  used  to  be  made,  is  now  hardly  ever  seen  :  the  population  of  the 
‘  town  of  Dacca  has  fallen  from  150,000  to  30,000  or  40,000; 

‘  and  the  jungle  and  malaria  are  fast  encroaching  on  the  town.’ 

_ (Q.  1824.)  Mr  Larpent  quotes  a  paper  given  to  him  by  a 

gentleman  who  had  resided  thirty-five  years  in  India  in  the  civil 
service,  who  states  that,  at  one  time,  200,000  persons  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  cotton  fabrics  of  Dacca, 
in  that  city  and  its  environs.  ‘  It  is  supposed  that  a  much  less 
‘  number  than  10,000  in  the  district  now  practise  the  art.  They 
‘  have  all  disappeared.  The  city  is  reduced  from  300,000  in- 
‘  habitants,  to  about  30,000.’ — (Q.  2776.) 

The  statistical  returns  fully  bear  out  this  testimony.  Those 
documents  show  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  piece-goods  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  East  Indies  has  fallen  off  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  exhibited  in  the  annexed  statement. 


W’hltK  Cdllcofs 
and  Mutllu, 

nyi  d  Cottons 
and  R  rass-clotb, 

Total, 

Pli-ei-s. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

1814 

967,652 

298,956 

1,266,608 

1821 

275,352 

259,143 

534,495 

1828 

203,848 

218,656 

422,504 

1835 

.  Particidars  not  ffiven. 

306,086 

1837 

Do. 

Do. 

414,450* 

We  learn  also  from  the  evidence,  that  whilst  the  average  value 
of  all  piece-goods  annually  imported  into  this  country  from  India, 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1814,  was  L.  1,400, 000,  the 
value  of  cotton  goods  brought  to  England,  and  entered  for  home 
consumption  during  the  five  last  years,  has  averaged  only 
L.2,526,  and  of  silk  goods  L.92,285  per  annum — (Qs.  554  and 
610.) — ‘  In  1815,’  says  Mr  H.  M.  Martin,  ‘  the  cotton  goods 
‘  exported  from  India  were  13,000,000  of  rupees  (L.l,. 300,000 ;) 
‘in  1832  they  were  less  than  1,000,000  (L. 100,000).  In  the 
‘  year  1800,  Calcutta  exported  piece-goods  alone  to  the  amount 
‘of  3,908,810  in  number,  and  in  value  L. 1,795,887  ;  while  in 
‘  1835,  the  total  number  of  cotton,  silk,  and  embroidered  piece- 
‘  goods  received  in  Calcutta  from  the  interior,  was  only  348,727 
‘pieces,  value  L. 150,000.  The  cotton  piece-goods  received  at 
‘  Calcutta  from  the  interior  in  1812,  w'ere  4,000,000  of  pieces ;  in 
‘  1835-36  they  were  only  250,000.’ — (Q.  3877.) 

But  this  change  of  circumstances — great  as  it  is — is  only  a  part 
of  ‘  the  transition’  that  has  taken  place.  Not  only  has  India 
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almost  entirely  ceased  to  export  her  cotton  manufactures,  but 
her  native  industry  has  been  superseded  to  an  enormous  extent, 
in  her  own  markets,  by  the  products  of  the  British  power-looms. 
The  appendix,  No.  23,  displays  the  following  remarkable  facts  : — 

‘  An  account  of  the  quantities  of  British  manufactures  exported  to 

India. 


Cntton*  an4  MuvIIds, 
Wblte  and  Pl.ilii. 

Cotton*  and  Muallns, 
Clitckrd  and  Dyed. 

Tot'll. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Ynnlf* 

1814 

213,408 

604,800  . 

818,208 

1821 

9,423,352 

9.715,371 

19,138,726 

1828 

.  30,411,857 

12,410,220 

42,822,077 

1835 

.  39,459,172 

12,318,105 

51,777,277 

1837 

.  Particulars  not 

given. 

64,21.3,633 

Being  about  a  yard  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Bri¬ 
tish  India.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  all.  We  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  displacing  the  complete  native  manufactures  to  this 
enormous  extent.  In  1825,  we  began  to  return  to  India  her 
own  cotton  in  a  state  ready  for  w’eaving.  In  that  year,  the 
value  of  twist  and  yarn  sent  to  India  was  L. 16,000.  In  1837,  it 
had  increased  to  L.G02,000.*  Upon  receiving  this  information, 
Mr  Irving  appears  to  have  asked,  ‘  That  must  have  increased  the 
‘  looms  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  India,  must  it 
‘  not?’ — And  Mr  Brocklehurst,  ‘  Though  looms  have  been  snp- 
‘  pressed  by  the  introduction  of  British  manufactures,  probably 
‘  the  number  has  been  increased  by  the  quantity  of  yarn  sent  out 
‘  for  another  manufacture  ?’  To  which  Mr  Melvill  replied,  ‘  I 
‘  think  not,  as  they  must  have  previously  made  the  yarn  thein- 
‘  selves.’!  Such  are  the  miserable  straws  which  even  intelligent 
men  are  compelled  to  catch  at,  when  they  are  sinking  under  the 
hopeless  weight  of  a  bad  cause. 

We  desire,  however,  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  quoted  Lord  William  Bentinck’s  Minute  only  to  show,  by 
unexceptionable  testimony,  that  ‘  the  transition’  which  has  taken 
place — to  the  signal  benefit  of  England — (the  export  of  whose 
manufactures  to  India  has  increased  from  L.2,8 19,000,  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1835,  to  L.3,817,000,  on 
the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1838,) — has  necessarily 
indicted  severe  suffering  upon  certain  classes  of  the  natives  of 
our  Eastern  empire.  But  we  by  no  means  think,  with  his  Lord- 
ship,  that  the  effects  exhibited  have  been  *  produced  by  Euro- 

*  Mr  Melvill :  Answer  to  Question  604. 

!  Answers  to  Questions  605  and  607. 
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‘  pean  skill  and  machinery  against  the  prosperity  of  India still 

less  do  we  agree  with  the  opinion  more  explicitly  stated  by  Mr 

Irving,  that  ‘  the  manufactures  of  this  country  that  go  into  India  j 

‘  so  materially  interfere  with  the  native  manufactures  that  in 

‘  place  of  giving  wealth  they  give  poverty  to  the  inhabitants 

or  with  Mr  11.  M.  Martin,  that  ‘  where  we  are  supplanting  the  i 

‘  native  manufacturers,’  we  are  ‘  consequently  impoverishing  the  I 

‘  country  '  that  by  the  increased  importation  of  cotton  twist, 

‘  great  injury  has  been  caused  to  India and  that  that  importa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  regretted,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  i 

people  of  India,  ‘  because  it  displaces  to  that  extent  a  portion 
‘  of  their  manufactures  without  giving  them  any  corresponding 
‘  benefit.’  On  the  contrary,  our  conviction  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
matter  upon  the  real  interests  of  India,  is  entirely  in  unison  with  that 
stated  by  Mr  Melvill  in  the  following  passage  of  his  evidence. 

He  is  asked,  ‘  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of 
‘  raising  the  duty  on  the  import  of  British  manufactured  articles 
‘  into  India,  which  now  stands  at  an  ad  valorem  from  one  and  a 
‘  half  to  three  per  cent,  until  some  equalization  of  the  duties  on 
‘  the  raw  produce  of  India  brought  into  this  country  was 
‘  effected?’  He  replied,  ‘  Independently  of  the  check  which  it 
‘  would  give  to  British  manufactures,  I  think  the  imposition  of 
‘  higher  duties  on  articles  used  in  India  would  be  injurious  to  the 
‘  people  of  that  country. — Why  so  ? — Because  it  would  make  the 
‘  articles  dearer.’* 

This  is  sound  and  enlightened  principle  ;  let  it  by  all  means  be 
acted  upon.  Let  the  machinery  of  Manchester  and  Paisley  be 
worked  to  its  full  power ;  let  it  be  improved  until  the  reduced 
cost  of  its  produce  shall  enable  every  native  of  India  to  clothe 
himself  comfortably  for  half  the  price  which  his  father  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  an  inferior  article.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  any  country  can  be  injured  by  being 
enabled  to  supply  their  wants  at  a  cheap  rate.  But  let  us  deal 
with  ‘  one  weight  and  one  measure.’  Let  us  not  proclaim,  and 
act  upon,  this  doctrine  by  pouring  our  cotton  cloth,  yarn,  and 
twist  into  British  India,  at  an  almost  nominal  duty,  whilst  we 
impose  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  expiring  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  of  that  country ;  and — which  is  a  far  more  practical 


•  Questions  675  and  576.  The  really  wise  and  practical  retaliation 
would  be  to  abolish  the  distinctions  in  the  duties  levied  in  India  upon 
goods  imported  and  exported  on  British  and  foreign  bottoms  respec¬ 
tively.  Such  a  step  would  probably  compel  Parliament  to  do  justice,  for 
very  shame’s  sake. 
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gfrievancc — protect  our  own  dearer  and  inferior  silk  goods  by  a 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent.  This  is  not  common  justice  ;  it  is  not 
common  sense.  It  would  be  quite  as  advantageous  for  the 
people  of  England  to  have  from  India  the  cheapest  and  best  silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  as  it  is  for  the  people  of  India  to  have  from 
England  the  cheapest  and  best  cotton  piece-goods.  We  can  see 
that  free- trade  is  a  blessing  to  India;  why  should  we  imagine 
that  it  would  be  a  curse  to  ourselves  ? 

Hut  the  matter  of  the  silk  trade  and  silk  duties  demands  fuller 
exposition  ;  though  we  need  not  enter  here  upon  the  history  of 
the  futile  endeavour,  so  long  persevered  in,  to  secure  our  home 
manufacture  from  rivalry,  and  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  foreign  silk 
goods.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show  that  British 
India  has  been  treated,  in  regard  to  the  silk  manufacture,  with 
uniform  selfishness  and  injustice.  Whilst  we  have  given  our 
possessions  in  India  no  advantage  over  the  south  of  Europe, 
or  any  other  country,  in  supplying  us  with  raw  silk — (a  course 
of  proceeding,  which,  though  we  by  no  means  find  fault  with 
it,  is  very  different  from  the  preference  given  to  the  staple  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  colonies  of  the  Crown,*)  and  have  burdened 
her  manufactures  with  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  we  have  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  admit  our  manufactures  at  a  duty  of  three  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Yet  even  this  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
a  great  step  in  advance;  for  up  to  1826,  the  corahs  and  ban¬ 
dannas  of  India,  though  used  by  everybody  above  the  poorest 
classes,  were  actually  contraband.f  The  consequence  was,  that 
whilst  they  w'ere  smuggled  directly  into  this  country  by  thou¬ 
sands,  they  were  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  bond,  at  the 
East  India  Company’s  sales,  to  be  exported  to  the  continent ;  for 
the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  back  again,  at  a  greatly  enhanced 
price  to  the  consumer,  but  equally  barren  to  the  revenue. 

Since  1826,  thanks  to  Mr  Huskisson — who  stated  most  truly, 
in  his  speech  of  the  8th  March  1824,  that  ‘to  the  prohibitive 
‘  system  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  that  in  silk  only,  in  the  whole 
‘  range  of  manufactures,  we  were  left  behind  our  neighbours’ — 


*  The  duty  of  Id.  per  1I>.  levied  on  all  raw  silk  not  being  ad  valorem, 
it  falls  of  course  much  more  heavily  upon  the  coarse  staple  of  India,  than 
upon  the  more  valuable  produce  of  France  or  Italy. 

t  Corah  is  the  plain  silk  cloth,  (called  by  some  ‘  grey  cloth’,)  undyed. 
‘  Bandanna’  is  the  same  article  dyed ;  ‘  cboppa’  the  same  printed.  But 
all  dyed  or  printed  handkerchiefs  appear  to  be  called  indiscriminately 
*  bandannas’  in  England. 
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our  measures  have  been  somewhat  wiser.  Still,  the  protecting 
duties  have  been  greatly  too  high  ;  and  they  have  produced,  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  their  practical  operation,  all  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  of  monopoly.  As  regards  India,  the  effect  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  has  been  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  of  England 
to  waste  their  time  and  their  skill  in  making  articles  which  India 
is  capable  of  making  both  better  and  cheaper ;  to  the  neglect  of 
branches  of  the  art  into  which  she  could  not  enter  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  us,  and  for  the  produce  of  which  she  would  be  an 
excellent  customer.  Mr  Rogers  informed  the  Committee  that 
India  is  ‘  capable  of  supplying  any  sort  of  corahs,  and  the  rough 
‘  sort  of  silks — a  great  part  of  the  value  of  which  consists  in  the 
‘  raw  material — much  cheaper  than  they  can  possibly  be  manu- 
‘  factored  in  England.’  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  ‘  that 
‘  French  manufactured  silks — the  lighter  qualities  of  gauzes,  very 
*  light  sarcenets,  and  that  light,  showy,  utisubstantial,  gossamer 
‘  sort — have  been  exported  to  a  great  extent  to  India,  for  native 
‘  consumption  notwithstanding  that  the  duty  is  ‘  about  twice  as 
‘  much  as  upon  English  silks,*  solely  ‘  because  the  article  is  su- 
‘  perior,  the  taste  of  the  Indians  being  much  cultivated  in  France.* 
Exactly  in  proportion  as  the  English  manufacturer  is  encouraged 
by  the  high  protecting  duty  to  persevere  in  producing  the  heavy 
silk  handkerchiefs — which,  after  all,  are  not  by  any  means  equal 
to  the  article  of  the  same  description  made  more  cheaply  in  India — 
the  motive  is  taken  from  him  to  exert  his  superior  ingenuity  in 
making  the  light  showy  silks,  the  material  of  which  costs  little  ; 
which  the  people  of  India  cannot  make  for  themselves ;  ‘  unless 
‘  they  pay  ten  times  the  cost  for  the  manufacturing and  which, 
if  we  do  not  persist  in  denying  them  the  means,  by  excluding 
the  product  of  their  ruder  industry,  they  would  be  most  forward 
to  purchase.  Mr  Rogers  states  that,  ‘  if  the  production  of  arti- 
‘  cles  suited  to  their  taste  were  cultivated,  he  has  no  doubt  that 
‘  a  vast  trade  could  be  carried  on  between  this  country  and  India 
‘  in  silk  goods  since  there  is  ‘  no  article  which  possibly  could 
‘  be  more  suitable  to  their  taste :  for,  more  or  less,  every  man  or 
‘  woman  wears  some  article  of  silk  produce  on  their  person.’ — 
‘  Why  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ?  ’  (as  to  the  extent  of  trade 
that  might  be  driven) — ‘  Because  very  considerable  quantities  are 
‘imported  from  France.  French  goods  bear  an  excessive  duty 
‘  in  India,  as  compared  with  that  charged  on  British  goods  im- 
‘  jjorted  there.  They  can  only  meet  that  by  having  cultivated 
‘  the  taste  of  the  natives  more,  and,  of  course,  by  supplying  them 
*  with  an  article  that  they  can  afford  to  give  a  higher  price  for.’ 
Such  is  the  effect  of  legislative  protection.  Our  manufacturers 
are  taught  to  rely  upon  something  else  than  their  own  ingenuity 
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and  exertions ;  consequently,  ingenuity  is  not  exercised,  and  ex¬ 
ertions  are  not  made  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  discriminating  duty,  they 
are  beaten  by  foreigners  in  the  market  of  our  own  transmarine 
possessions.  . 

The  present  condition  of  the  trade  in  manufactured  silks,  be¬ 
tween  India,  England,  and  the  Continent,  is  very  remarkable. 
The  change  of  system,  incomplete  as  it  was,  which  took  place 
in  1826,  has  had  the  effect  of  doubling  the  export  of  British  silk 
manufactures — the  average  value  of  the  exports  in  the  three 
years  ending  with  1824,  having  been  L.368,753  ;  that  in  the 
three  years  ending  with  1840,  I..713,013.  Still,  enough  of 
the  old  leaven  of  protection  has  been  retained  to  keep  some 
branches  of  the  trade  in  an  unhealthy,  unnatural  state.  One 
witness,  Mr  .lohn  Francis,  told  the  Committee  that  he  could 
purchase  a  piece  of  Indian  corah  for  a  less  price  than  he  could 
buy  a  pound  of  silk  wherewith  to  imitate  it.  He  had  ‘  laid 
‘  out  L.‘2000  in  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  making  corahs, 
‘  and  that  is  now  standing  still,’  as  he  lost  25  per  cent  in  his  last 
speculation  of  working  up  L.4000’s  worth  of  coarse  silk.  He 
employed  150  to  200  men  in  manufacturing  bandannas  only,  be¬ 
sides  about  80  engaged  in  working  the  machinery.  All  these 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  he  has  not  now  a  single 
loom  going.  (Questions  6784-89.)  By  sti  Uifgles  such  as  these, 
possession  of  the  home  market  has  been  partially  maintained ; 
but  the  trade  with  the  Continent  in  British  bandannas  h.as  been 
superseded  by  the  Indian  article ;  as  the  following  table,  showing 
the  value  of  British  and  Indian  silk  handkerchiefs  exported  to 
France,  will  demonstrate. 


Y«ars. 

British  Silks. 

lieiian  Silks. 

£ 

£ 

1332, 

50,600 

29,500 

1833, 

36,300 

60,400 

1834, 

32,700 

77,700 

1835, 

16,800 

114,400 

1836, 

15,600 

107,600 

1837, 

10,000 

174,500 

1838, 

1839, 

9,400 

202,200 

5,500 

168,500 

To  meet  this  largely  increasing  demand  in  France,  and  the 
gradually  increasing  demand  for  home  consumption,  the  impor¬ 
tation  from  India  of  bandannas  and  choppas,  has  increased  from 
71,300  pieces  in  1831,  to  146,000  pieces  in  1839;  and  of 
corahs,  from  66,400  pieces  in  1831,  to  363,600  pieces  in  1839. 
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British  industry  has  been  beneficially  employed  in  printing  the 
latter ;  an  art  in  which  we  excel  not  only  our  Indian  fellow  sub¬ 
jects,  but  also,  as  it  appears,  our  ingenious  neighbours  of  France, 
who  deal  with  us  very  largely  for  the  article.  When  shall  we 
rest  satisfied  with  doing  that  which  we  do  best,  and  cease  to 
think  it  profitable  to  pay  our  countrymen  for  making  goods  dear 
and  bad,  which  we  can  buy  cheap  and  good  elsewhere  ;  and  that 
too,  in  the  present  instance,  from  those  who  would  gladly  take  in 
return  our  own  cotton  or  light  silk  manufactures?* 

We  think  we  have  demonstrated,  that  certain  classes  in 
India  have  suffered  grievously  from  ‘  a  state  of  transition,’  in¬ 
duced  by  England,  and  of  which  England  has  reaped  the  prin¬ 
cipal  benefit ;  that  the  once  flourishing  cotton  manufacture  of 
India  is  almost  extinct ;  and  that  she  is  struggling  against  great 
difficulties  and  disadvantages,  imposed  on  her  by  England,  to 
increase  her  export  of  the  coarser  silk  fabrics,  in  which  circum¬ 
stances  enable  her  both  to  excel  and  to  undersell  the  British 
manufacturer.  Further,  her  woollen  goods  are  excluded  from 
consumption  in  this  country,  by  a  duty  of  30  per  cent ;  though 
Mr  M‘Grcgor  states,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Import  Duties,  that  our  woollen  manufacturers  have  represented 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  ‘  they  want  no  protection  whatever.’ 
Add  to  this,  that  the  natives  of  India  are  awake  to  the  injustice 
with  which  they  are  treated,  and  have  actually  represented  their 
grievances  in  very  forcible  terms,  by  petition,  to  the  local  govern- 
ment.f  Under  such  circumstances — the  enormous  tribute  of 
L.4, 000,000  per  annum  being  also  borne  in  mind — we  leave  it  to 
the  justice  of  England  to  say,  whether  it  be  equitable  that  her 


*  We  are  glad  to  find  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  text  entirely 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  Mr  M  Gregor,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Import  Duties.  That  gentleman  remarks  :  ‘  It 
is  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to  some  manufactures  that  are  protected — 
the  linen  and  silk  manufactures,  for  example — that  those  two  branches  of 
industry  have  been  more  frequently  in  a  greater  state  of  distress  and 
misery  than  any  other.  I  allude  chiefiy  to  the  silk  manufactures,  which 
have  been  most  highly  protected.’  He  states  also,  t  hat  ‘  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  high  duty,  the  legal  imparts  (of  silk)  yielded  L.247,361,  net  re¬ 
venue.  Which  shows,  that  whilst  we  receive  a  great  revenue  on  silk 
goods,  silk  manufactures  are  manufactured  so  much  cheaper  in  other 
countries  as  to  be  able  to  hear  a  duty  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Both 
facts  arc,  at  the  same  time,  evidence  of  the  fictitious  state  of  manu¬ 
factures  requiring  such  protection.’ 

t  See  Mr  Melvill’s  evidence,  Questions  561-63  ;  and  Mr  Trevelyan’s, 
Questions  1769-71. 
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Indian  subjects  should  be  any  longer  excluded  from  advantages, 

‘  in  which  it  is  admitted’  (by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,)  ‘  that  on  general  principles,  they  have  a  just  right  to 
‘  participate,’ — merely  because  the  West  Indians  do  not  now, 
from  diminished  production,  enjoy  the  enormous  profits  which 
their  monopoly  formerly  secured  to  them. 

But,  as  we  have  substantiated  the  wrongs  and  the  just  claims 
of  British  India  by  evidence  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  we  shall  admit,  without  close  investigation, 
the  allegations  of  those  who  have  been  selected  to  represent  the 
suffering  state  of  the  West  Indian  interest,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  continued  favour.  Their  plea  for  such  partial  in¬ 
dulgence  is  founded  solely — as  in  decency  it  must  be,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  liberal  compensation  paid  by  the  public  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery — on  ‘  the  state  of  transition,’  in  respect  to  the 
command  of  labour,  through  which  the  sugar  colonies  are  alleged 
to  be  passing.  Even  Mr  M‘ Queen,  who  is  ‘  certain  that  the 
‘  increased  cost  of  production  is  not  less  than  9s.  to  10s.  per  cwt. 

‘  upon  sugar,’  (2889)  would  have  no  fear  of  the  competition  of 
British  India,  if  labour  were  procurable  in  the  West  Indies  upon 
what  he  deems  reasonable  terms,  (3119.)  Let  us  inquire 
whether  it  be  true  that  labour  is,  and  threatens  to  continue,  gen¬ 
erally  deficient  throughout  those  colonies  ;  and  how  far  such  de¬ 
ficiency,  where  it  is  proved  to  exist,  is  either  attributable  to  the 
unwise  or  unjust  conduct  of  the  planters  and  their  agents,  or 
might  have  been  remedied  by  a  more  judicious  and  energetic 
course  of  conduct  upon  their  part. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  a  diminished  exportation  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies. 
And  this,  though  in  some  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  drought, 
and,  in  a  still  smaller  degree,  to  increased  consumption  in  the 
colonies  themselves,  is  beyond  question  attributable,  in  the 
main,  to  the  difficulty — in  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  impossibility — 
of  procuring  a  sufficient  and  eonstant  supply  of  labour  during  the 
excitement  and  unsteadiness  attendant  upon  the  crisis  of  emanci¬ 
pation. 

But  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  several  of  t’ne  colonies,  even  the 
primary  effect  of  that  righteous  measure  has  been  any  thing 
rather  than  prejudicial  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  planters. 
Antigua — where  the  legislature  was  wise  enough  to  anticipate 
the  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population, 
by  dispensing  altogether  with  the  probation  of  apprenticeship — 
is  reaping  abundantly  the  good  fruit  of  that  judicious  liberality. 
Dr  Nugent,  a  resident  in  tW  island  for  twenty-five  years,  during 
twenty-three  of  which  he  was  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
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states,  that  although  there  has  been  emigration  to  Trinidad  and 
Demerara,  ‘  the  labour  of  the  country  has  been  sufficient,’  and 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
(5665-77);  the  exportation  of  1838  being  greater  than  that 
of  any  year  since  1826,  except  1834,  and  considerably  above 
the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818.  Mr  Prescod 
‘  gives  the  names  of  five  estates’  (in  Antigua),  ‘  with  their  owners* 

‘  names,  which  had  been  dismantled  for  many  years,  and  thrown 
‘  entirely  out  of  cultivation,  but  which  have  been  re-established 
‘between  1834  and  1840,  and  had  been  brought  into  a  very 
‘  thriving  condition.  Within  the  very  same  period,  three  stock 
‘  farms  have  had  sugar  works  erected  upon  them,  and  are  now 
‘  also  in  promising  cultivation.* — (5987.)  Sir  William  Cole- 
brooke,  the  Governor,  and  Mr  Joseph  John  Gurney,  whose  well- 
timed  publication  manifests  throughout  the  most  truly  Christian 
and  philanthropic*  spirit,  bear  corresponding  testimony  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  property,  the  redemption  of 
mortgages,  and  other  proofs  of  prosperity.  In  Barbadoes,  again, 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  labour.  Mr  Prescod,  indeed,  states  that 
it  is  ‘  superabundant’  (5909),  though  from  this  island  also  there 
has  been  emigration.  The  sugar  exported  in  1837,  (cwts.  445,7 13), 
was  double  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818  ;  and 
the  exportation  of  ld‘18  was  cwts.  27,874,  in  excess  of  that  of 
1837.  As  to  the  value  of  real  property,  Mr  Prescod  states,  that 
the  negroes  ‘  have  a  great  desire  for  land,  but  they  cannot  procure 
‘  it. — What  are  the  obstructions  to  their  getting  land  ?  The 
‘price  of  land  is  so  very  high,  as  high  as  L.lOO  to  L.200  an 
‘  acre ;  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  it  at  any  price.* — (6001-2.) 
The  exportation  of  sugar  from  Dominica  in  1838  was  greater 
than  in  any  year  since  1834,  and  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818.  From  Trinidad,  the 
exportation  of  sugar  in  1838  was  more  than  double  the  average 
of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818.  Besides  the  islands  which 
we  have  mentioned,  we  have  Mr  Gurney’s  unexceptionable  evi¬ 
dence,  as  an  eye-witness  and  a  most  careful  enquirer,  backed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  many  most  respectable  persons  whom  he 
consulted  in  the  several  colonies,  and  whose  names  and  words  he 
gives,  that  free  labour  is  working  well  and  beneficially  for  the 
land-owner  in  Tortola,  St  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  There 
is  no  question  that  Demerara  is  equally  thriving. 

...  In  fact,  it  is  in  Jamaica  alone,  comparatively  speaking,  that 


*  A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies,  described  in  familiar  Letters.  8vo. 
London:  1840. 
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there  has  been  any  signal  deficiency  of  labour,  resulting  in  an 
equally  marked  defalcation  of  produce.  ‘  But  here,’  says  Mr 
Gurney,  ‘  comes  the  critical  question,  the  real  turning  point. 

‘  To  what  is  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  labour  owing? 

‘  I  answer  deliberately,  but  without  reserve,  mainly  to  causes 
‘  which  class  under  slavery,  and  not  under  freedom.  It  is,  for 
‘  the  most  part,  the  result  of  those  impolitic  attempts  to  force 
‘  the  labour  of  freemen,  which  have  disgusted  the  peasantry,  and 
‘  led  to  the  desertion  of  many  of  the  estates.’  (Pages  17‘2,  3.) 
And  without  going  so  far  as  Mr  Barrett,  who  states  that  ‘  the 
*  planters  would  not  plant  last  year  that  they  sacrificed  their 
‘  property  to  make  an  outcry  that  the  people  will  not  work; 

‘  — that  the  people  begged  for  work,  and  they  would  not  give 
‘  it:’ — (6421,  22.)  it  is  clear  to  us  that  he  is  borne  out  in  say¬ 
ing  that  ‘  the  people  wish  to  work,  and  will  work  when  they 
‘  get  fairly  paid,’  (6426  ;)  and  that  if  the  planters  of  Jamaica 
had  manifested  more  judgment,  more  energy,  more  equity  and 
reasonable  forbearance,  and  more  temper,  they  would  not  have 
suffered,  to  any  extent  comparable  with  their  actual  losses,  from 
the  want  of  labour  at  the  first  burst  of  the  excitement  of  eman¬ 
cipation  ;  and,  still  less,  would  now  find  any  difficulty  in  nian- 
taining  their  former  amount  of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  or 
even  in  increasing  it. 

The  causes,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  bad  w  orking  of  the  change 
of  system  in  Jamaica  are  soon  told.  Foregoing  events  had  ge¬ 
nerated  bad  blood  between  the  negroes  and  their  employers  in 
that  island,  to  a  degree  apparently  quite  unparalleled  in  any  of 
the  other  colonies.  When  emancipation  came,  therefore,  the 
planters  were  not  in  a  temper  to  make  reasonable  allowance  even 
for  those  natural  ebullitions  of  novel  freedom,  with  which  feelings 
of  political  or  social  malignity  had  really  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
The  new-born  freemen,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  no  exemption 
from  the  evil  passions  of  their  kind ;  their  stripes  were  scarcely 
healed ;  their  ancles  were  still  aching  from  the  stocks  or  the  shackle- 
bolts  ;  many  of  them  had  seen  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations 
shot  or  hung  for  what  they  could  not  but  deem  the  assertion 
of  their  just  rights,  or  their  wives  or  daughters  stretched  on 
the  ground,  bleeding  and  writhing  under  the  lashes  of  the  cart- 
whip.  These  are  not  wrongs  the  remembrance  of  which  is  to  be 
effaced  speedily,  even  by  the  most  righteous  acts  of  national 
justice  and  conciliation.  But  great  honour  is  due  to  the  eman¬ 
cipated  population  for  the  almost  absolute'  oblivion,  to  which, 
■generally  speaking,  they  consigned  all  past  grievances.  As, 
however,  even  the  great  moral  revolution  which  had  been  so 
peaceably  carried  through,  did  not  arrest  the  ordinaryr  course  of 
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the  seasons  ;  before  the  intoxication  of  the  first  draught  of  liberty 
had  subsided,  came  the  demand  for  labour, — urged  too  often  in 
the  tone  of  a  master  calling  upon  a  slave  to  renew  his  hated  toil. 
Some,  who  had  a  little  hoard  to  support  them  in  indolence,  did 
not  choose  to  work  at  all.  Others  used  the  licence  of  freedom 
to  select  walks  of  useful  industry  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
the  field  labour  of  which  they  were  weary,  and  which  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  ail  the  hatefulness  of  bondage.  A  third  class,  who 
had  no  objection  to  work  in  sugar  or  coffee  plantations,  did  not 
think  fit  to  engage  with  their  former  masters,  whom,  perhaps, 
(with  or  without  sufficient  cause,)  they  disliked ;  or  who  consi¬ 
dered  themselves  entitled  to  the  services  of  their  late  bondsmen — 
still  residing  upon  their  estates — at  lower  wages  than  were  given 
elsew'here  in  the  neighbourhood.  Men  who  had  all  their  lives 
been  slave-owners,  and  whom  the  failure  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
continuous  labour  would  subject  to  grievous  loss,  could  not  wit¬ 
ness  such  conduct,  or  listen  to  such  pleas,  without  indignation. 
But,  unhappily,  they  suffered  that  emotion  to  overcome  not  only 
their  sense  of  justice,  but  their  judgment  in  regard  to  their  own 
interests  ;  and  having  two  courses  before  them,  either  of  which, 
or  both  united,  might  have  been  pursued  in  such  a  manner  as 
greatly  to  diminish,  if  not  altogether  to  fend  off,  the  losses  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  those  to  whose  outcries  of  impend¬ 
ing  ruin  we  are  now  listening,  took — on  the  impulse  of  pas¬ 
sion — a  third  course,  which  has  very  naturally  led  them  into  the 
difficulty  and  distress  out  of  which  they  desire  to  persuade  us 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  England  and  India  to  combine — to  their 
own  heavy  common  detriment — to  deliver  them. 

We  have  said  that  the  planters  of  Jamaica  had  two  wise  and 
by  no  means  incompatible  courses  open  to  them.  They  might 
have  tried  generally  and  systematically,  what  many  individuals 
tried  with  the  best  results  in  regard  to  their  own  interests,  the 
plan  of  conciliation ;  ‘  by  sincerely  turning  away,’  (in  the  words 
of  Mr  Gurney),  ‘  from  all  relics  of  slavery,  to  the  honest  free 
‘working  of  a  free  system.’  Or  they  might  have  applied  the 
only  effectual  and  legitimate  coercion  to  the  languid  or  capri¬ 
cious  industry  of  the  emancipated  population,  by  taking  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  for  drawing  to  the  island  a  sufficient  stream 
of  immigration.  That  this  was  practicable,  is  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  another  island  has  actually  effected  what  Jamaica  has  ne¬ 
glected  to  do.  ‘  The  measures  that  I  have  adopted,’  says  Mr 
Burnley,  (the  agent  appoijited  by  Trinidad  for  this  special  pur¬ 
pose),  ‘  are  very  simple ;  as  the  people  are  extremely  well  in- 
‘  formed  there,  (in  the  United  States),  I  have  had  nothing  more 
‘  to  do  than  to  explain  to  them  the  advantages  they  would  de- 
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‘  rive  from  changing  their  residence  from  America  to  the  island 
‘  of  Trinidad,  and,  in  consequence,  about  800  of  them  have  aU 
‘  ready  gone  to  that  island.  I  understand  that  the  report  they 
‘  have  given  is  favourable,  and,  consequently,  I  expect  that  we 
‘  shall  receive  many  more.’ — (5440).  Guiana  has  followed  the 
same  course,  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  intelligence  which 
Mr  Burnley  ascribes  to  the  free  population  of  colour  in  the 
United  States,  that  upon  the  representations  of  the  agent  of 
Guiana,  they  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  ascertain  and  re¬ 
port  ‘  the  prospects  for  labourers  emigrating  to  that  colony.’— 
(5321.)  Jamaica  herself  has  tardily  followed  these  examples. 
She  has  appointed  a  commissioner  of  immigration ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  announcing,  doubtless,  the  results  of  his  opera- 
tions,  appears  among  the  heads  of  news  received  by  one  of  the 
latest  arrivals  from  America ; — ‘  Numerous  free  negroes  are 
‘  emigrating  from  Baltimore  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  An  Eng- 
‘  lish  ship  has  just  sailed  full  of  labouring  coloured  passengers, 

‘  and  several  American  ships  are  preparing  for  the  same  trade.’ 

If  this  measure  had  been  taken,  as  it  might  have  been  with 
equal  ease  and  certainty  of  effect,  in  1838  or  1839,  there  would 
have  been  very  little,  if  any,  interruption  of  the  necessary  con¬ 
tinuous  labour.  If  it  had  been  generally  united  with  conciliation 
and  forbearance,  the  island  would  not  now  be  suffering  ‘  from 
‘  the  unfortunate  state  of  misunderstanding  between  the  managers 
‘  and  the  labourers,’  that  Mr  Anderson  describes  at  length,  in  his 
answer  to  Question  6434 ;  but  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  quote,  i 
This  misunderstanding, — though  the  term  is  too  mild  adequately 
to  represent  the  existing  relation  of  the  parties,-ii-has  arisen  from 
the  unwise  endeavour  of  the  planters  to  compel  labour,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  species  of  coercion  futile  for  every  purpose  but  an¬ 
noyance  and  exasperation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  the 
dwellings  and  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes,  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  compelling  them  to  work  for  the  land-owner  on  whose 
plantation  they  reside,  or  of  reducing  their  wages.  The  language 
used  has  been,  ‘  if  you  will  not  w’ork  for  me,  you  must  quit  im- 
‘  mediately  your  house  and  land,”  (to  the  latter  of  which  the 
labour  of  the  tenant  has  given  its  principal  value)  ;  ‘if  j’ou  demand 
‘  so  much  a  week  for  w’ages,  I  demand  so  much  for  rent,  or  rather 
*  so  much  for  each  member  of  y'^our  family,  without  reference  to 
‘  the  actual  value  of  the  tenement  and  its  appurtenances;  and 
‘  the  one  demand  and  the  other  shall  be  simultaneously  ad- 
‘  justed.’  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  has  been  liberally  invoked,  I 
to  carry  on  the  contest  commenced  on  such  grounds  ;  legislation 
has  not  been  spared  to  render  it  stronger.  The  planters  being 
the  makers,  in  some  instances  the  adqainistrators,  of  the  laws, 
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enactments  of  the  most  heterogeneous  description  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unfortunate  labourers.  There  are 
the  contract  act,  the  poundage  act,  the  fishery  act,  the  huckster  _ 
and  pedlar  act,  the  petty  debt  act,  the  police  act,  and  the  vagrant 
act ;  all  of  which  (except  the  first,  which  he  does  not  mention) 
Mr  Gurney  designates  as  ‘  local  laws  opposed  to  the  true  in- 
‘tent  and  purpose  of  the  act  of  emancipation.’  ‘  The  petty 
‘  debt  act,’  he  says,  ‘  affords  tremendous  facilities  to  that  oppres- 
‘  sive  system  of  penal  and  fictitious  rents,  which  is  now  the  very 
‘  bane  of  Jamaica.  A  police,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  is 
‘  always,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  dangerous  expedient ;  and  in 
‘  country  districts  where  there  is  confessedly  scarcely  any  crime, 

‘  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  needless  source  of  irritation  and 
‘  alarm.  Too  soon  may  it  also  become  an  instrument  of  oppression 
‘  and  cruelty.  Finally,  in  a  country  where  there  is  scarcely  to  be 
‘  found  an  instance  of  real  vagabondism,  but  where  labourers  are 
‘  often  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  new  locations, 

‘  one  cannot  but  be  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  a  law,  which 
‘  subjects  every  poor  fellow  who  may  be  found  sleeping  under  a 
‘  hedge,  or  in  an  outhouse  by  the  road-side,  to  a  long  term  of 
‘imprisonment,  with  hard  labour  in  a  penal  gang.’  In  other 
cases,  still  rougher  measures  have  been  taken  to  coerce  labour, 
or  to  revenge  its  being  withheld  ; — ‘  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit 
‘  trees  have  been  felled ;  cottages  have  been  unroofed,  and  sorae- 
‘  times  demolished  ;  pigs  have  been  shot ;  provision  grounds  have 
‘  been  destroyed  ;  the  pleasant  fruit  of  God’s  earth  uprooted  by 
‘  the  rude  hand  of  violence,  or  trodden  under  feet  of  oxen.’ 

Is  it  reasonable,  is  it  just,  that  England  and  India  should  be 
called  upon  to  hold  a  body  of  men  harmless  against  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  this  ?  It  is  easy  to 
connect  it  with  the  deficiency  of  labour.  ‘  Rent  and  wages  are 
‘  arranged,’  says  Mr  Gurney,  ‘  irrespectively  of  each  other,  on 
‘  several  large  properties  near  the  town,  (St  Anne’s.)  Those  are 
‘  all  doing  well ;  but  on  others,  where  rent  is  made  the  instrument 
‘for  compelling  labour,  confusion  and  disputes  have  followed.’ 
Mr  Anderson,  recently  a  member  of  the  house  of  Assembly, 
states,  ‘  I  consider  that  there  is  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  popu- 
‘  lation  sufficient  to  work  the  capital  invested  in  Jamaica,  if  there 
‘  was  a  good  mutual  understanding,’  (6437.)  Again,  he  is  asked, 
(6441,)  ‘  Do  you  consider  that  immigration  would  be  the  means  of 
‘  temporary  assistance,  or  of  permanent  assistance,  to  the  island  of 
‘  Jamaica  ?’  He  replies,  (having  previously  stated  that  he  ‘  con- 
‘  aiders  that  the  present  number  of  negroes  are  competent  to  keep 
‘  up  the  cultivation  to  the  amount  of  tne  last  few  years,’  (6440) — 
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‘  I  think  it  would  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  island 
‘  exceedingly,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  land  which 
‘  is  not  under  cultivation ;  but  unless  those  misunderstandings 

*  between  the  masters  and  managers  and  the  peasantry  were 

*  rectified,  there  could  be  no  prosperity,  if  the  land  were  full 

*  of  inhabitants.’  Mr  Gurney  quotes  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Dr  Stewart,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  dated 
‘  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  March  28th,  1840,’  who  states,  that 
‘  wherever  rent  and  labour  have  not  been  mingled  together, 

*  prices  have  been  reduced,’  in  many  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  labour,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  same 
gentleman  speaks  with  equal  decision,  and  with  equal  reference 
to  facts  and  figures,  of  the  reduction  of  the  gross  expenses  of 
labour  upon  estates,  (Pp.  155,  6.)  We  regret  that' we  cannot 
transcribe  Dr  Stewart’s  very  interesting  letter  at  length. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  one  case  alone  can  slave  labour  be  really 
cheaper  than  that  of  equally  able-bodied  freemen.*  It  probably 
is  cheaper  when  the  system  is  worked  with  the  frightful  reckless¬ 
ness  of  human  suffering  which  appears  to  obtain  in  Cuba,  where, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  males  alone  are  imported,  with  the  deli¬ 
berate  purpose  of  getting  the  quickest  and  largest  returns  from 
their  thewes  and  sinews,  and  of  killing  them  off,  by  unmitigated 
toil,  long  before  they  can  become  burdensome  through  age  or 
infirmity.  Blessed  be  God  !  some  years  have  passed  since  such 
a  system  could  have  been  acted  upon  by  Englishmen.  But  we  are 
convinced  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  no  other  system 
will  answer.  When  slavery  is  tempered  with  ordinary  humanity, 
what  Mr  Gurney  calls  ‘  the  dead-weight,’ — the  maintenance  of 

*  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  the  shammers  of  sickness,  the 

*  mothers  of  young  infants,  the  numerous  children,’  make  the 
aggregate  expense  of  labour  ruinous.  ‘  It  is  worthy  of  more 
‘  than  passing  notice,’  says  the  same  gentleman,  ‘  that  the  con- 
‘  stant  tendency  of  slavery  was  to  diminish  capital ;  and  now  that 
‘  it  is  exchanged  for  freedom,  the  want  of  labour  on  many  pro- 
‘  perties  is  obviously  to  be  traced  merely  to  the  want  of  money 

*  to  pay  for  it.’  This  sentiment  is  fully  substantiated  by  ^lr 
Anderson,  who  states  : — ‘  There  have  been  considerable  difficul- 


*  We  have  put  the  comparison  here  much  against  our  own  position, 
for  men  will  work  when  they  are  free,  who  will  not  work  as  slaves.  Mr 
Gurney  was  shown  an  excellent  stone  wall,  ‘  the  whole  of  which  was 

*  built  under  the  stimulus  of  job  work,  by  an  invalid  neg^o,  who  during 

*  slavery  had  been  given  up  to  total  inaction.’  Page  154. 
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‘  ties,  I  know,  in  the  way  of  p;etting  coin  in  Jamaica  to  pay  the 
‘  wages, — very  formidable  dithculties  indeed ;  and  some  of  the 
‘  irregularities  may  have  proceeded  from  that  cause ;  and,  I  dare 
‘  say,  some  may  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  the  parties 
‘  themselves  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  money,  when  the  support 
‘  of  the  merchant  was  withdrawn  from  them.’  (6435.)  It  is 
evidently  to  this  impoverishing  tendency  of  mitigated  slavery 
to  which  that  intelligent  witness,  Mr  Burnley,  alludes,  when 
he  says — ‘  We  committed  the  error  of  suffering  the  existence  of 
*  slavery,  whilst  the  slave-trade  was  abolished.  The  system  was 
‘  continued,  after  the  supply  w’as  cut  off,  whereby  these  colonies 
‘  were  paralysed.’  (5647.)  In  truth,  slave  labour  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  efficiency,  and  with  profit  to  those  who  employ  it,  only 
by  means  which  Bngland  will  no  longer  tolerate. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject  at  this 
length,  because  we  pledged  ourselves  to  prove  that  there  was 
110  real  foundation  for  the  alarm  felt  or  affected  by  the  West 
Indian  proprietors,  that,  if  the  duty  were  equalized,  they  should 
be  driven  out  of  the  field  in  the  supply  of  our  market  with 
lum  by  the  produce  of  British  India.  The  West  Indians  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  Committees  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they 
should  have  no  fear  for  the  result  of  such  a  contest,  if  they 
could  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  brought  together  a  large  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that 
nothing  but  conduct  and  energy  are  needed  to  enable  them  to 
command  such  a  supply ;  for  the  effect  of  even  limited  immigra¬ 
tion  would  not  be  merely  the  addition  of  a  few  hundred  hands  to 
the  labouring  population  of  the  colonies,  but  the  coercion  of 
that  population  to  work  for  their  subsistence.  But  there  is  still 
further  proof  that  the  West  Indies  are  very  far  from  being  in  any 
jeopardy  of  future  deficiency  of  labour.  Mr  Barkley  says  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  which  he  left  so  late  as  last  April,  ‘  I  have  no  doubt  that 
‘  the  population  will  increase  rapidly,  because  the  people  are  liv- 
‘  ing  very  comfortably,  and  morality  has  greatly  increased,  and 
‘  is  still  increasing.’ — (5773.)  Mr  Marcey  told  Mr  Gurney  that 
the  number  of  the  people  in  his  neighbourhood  ‘  was  increasing, 

‘  under  freedom,  in  a  geometrical  ratio.’  The  same  gentleman 
was  assured  by  Dr  Stewart,  that  ‘  concubinage,  tbe  universal 
‘  practice  of  the  coloured  people,  has  wholly  disappeared  from 
‘  among  them.  No  young  woman  of  colour  thinks  of  forming 
‘  such  connexions  now.’  That  clergyman  married,  during  the 
last  six  years  of  slavery,  421  couples  ;  in  five  years  of  partial  or 
entire  freedom,  2014  couples.  ‘  The  vicar  of  St  John’s,  (Anti¬ 
gua,)  during  the  last  seven  years  of  slavery,  married  only  110 
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‘  pairs  of  negroes.  In  the  single  year  of  freedom,  1839,  the 

*  number  of  pairs  married  by  him  was  135.’*  Under  slavery, 
licentiousness  and  irregularities  of  every  description  were  the  rule, 
and  population  bad  a  constant  tendency  to  decrease.  Under 
freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  once  treated,  and 
consequently  behaved,  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  have  begun  to 
respect  themselves.  There  is  no  fear  that  when  the  Almighty’s 
ordinances  are  attended  to.  His  purposes  will  be  accomplished, 
by  the  increase  of  rational  and  responsible  creatures. 

,  There  is  equally  satisfactory  demonstration  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  throughout  the  West 
Indian  colonies  is  rapidly  improving  under  the  blessed  influence 
of  liberty.  Captain  Warren  is  asked — ‘  Is  there  any  strong 

*  desire  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  for  any  thing  beyond  actu^ 

‘  necessaries  of  life?’  He  answers — ‘  A  great  desire,  paiticu- 

*  larly  since  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship  system; 

‘  when  they  began  to  earn  money,  they  were'  very  eager  to 
‘  obtain  more  of  what  to  them  were  luxuries.’ — (5022.)  Mr 
Prescod  vouches  for  the  great  improvement  of  negroes  in  ‘  gen- 
‘  eral  condition,’ — ‘  in  morals,  and  religion,  and  education.’— 
(58/7-8.)  Mr  Anderson  states,  that  their  fondness  for  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  of  life  is  ‘  very  much’  on  the  increase — (0453;) 
Mr  Barrett,  that  ‘  the  people  are  very  happy  now,  and  going  on 
‘  well.’ — (6455.)  He  adds,  that  ‘  the  oldest  man  they  have  got 
‘  is  learning  to  read.’  Mr  Burnley  testifies  that  the  negroes  ‘are 

*  extremely  anxious  for  education,’  and  that  ‘  the  colony  is  sup- 

*  plying  additional  schools  every  day.’  In  Antigua,  and  through¬ 
out  the  islands,  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  crime.  Even 
in  regard  to  Jamaica,  Dr  Davy,  the  custos  of  Manchester,  states 
— ‘  the  parish  over  which  I  preside  contains  22,000  souls.  There 
‘  is  no  crime  in  it  now.  The  jail  has  only  three  inmates, — one 
‘  old  convict,  and  two  persons  for  an  assault.’t  ’Fhe  imports 
have  greatly  increased  in  the  colonies  generally.  In  Antigua, 
the  duties  on  imports,  which  were  £13,570  in  1833,  had  increased 
to  £24,650  in  1839.  Mr  Gurney’s  work  abounds  with  facts  cor¬ 
roborating  all  these  statements  ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
such  improvement  can  take  place  among  the  labouring  popula¬ 
tion,  without  great  benefit  to  the  employers  of  labour. 

Mr  M‘Qiieen  mourns  over  the  luxury  of  the  negroes.  They 
indulge,  he  says,  in  porter,  and  even  occasionally  in  champagne; 
and  he  anticipates  the  worst  results  from  this  extravagance.  He 
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miglit  as  reasonably  rejoice  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  satisfied  to  support  existence  on  ‘  lumper  ’ 
potatoes ;  or  felicitate  those  tribes  of  South  America,  whose 
plantain  trees,  Humboldt  tells  us,  the  Spanish  government  was 
obliged  to  destroy,  because  as  long  as  they  could  get  plantains, 
they  would  labour  for  nothing  else.  Mr  M‘Queen  may  be  as¬ 
sured,  that  when  people  are  brought  to  feel  wants,  and  to 
desire  comforts  and  luxuries,  they  are  in  the  fairest  way  to¬ 
wards  making  strenuous  eft'orts  to  remove  the  one,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  others.  The  peasantry  of  the  West  Indies  cannot  thus 
exert  themselves  without  benefiting  the  planters  at  least  as  much 
as  themselves.  They  w  ill  soon  find  out  that  the  cost  of  a  bottle 
of  champagne  will  purchase  articles  far  more  useful  and  durable. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  little  outbreak  of  folly  and 
extravagance,  so  natural  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  eman¬ 
cipated  negroes  have  been  placed,  will  do  no  permanent  harm  to 
the  character.  Their  own  wants,  and  immigration,  will  soon 
drive  them  back  to  reasonably  hard  and  continuous  labour ;  and 
the  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply  being  once  duly  es¬ 
tablished,  they  will  enjoy  just  their  fair  proportion  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  invested  capital  of  the 
beautiful  islands  of  which  they  are  now,  happily,  the  free  adopted 
children,  and  of  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  An  abun¬ 
dant  share  of  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  landowners  and  capitalists. 

Would  that  we  could  reasonably  entertain  equally  favourable 
anticipations  in  behalf  of  British  India ;  would  that  the  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  speedy  and  complete  development  of  her  intrinsic 
means  of  improvement  were  no  more  substantial  than  those 
which  affect — for  good  or  evil — the  prosperity  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies  !  If  the  capitalists  of  those  colonies  be  really  alarmed  for 
the  immediate  effects  of  competition,  never  did  reasonable  men 
start  at  a  vainer  shadow.  Not  that  we  despair  for  our  Eastern 
empire;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  assured  that  if  its  interests  be 
treated  with  ordinary  justice  by  the  supreme  authorities,  who 
are  under  solemn  obligations  to  regard  the  foreign  dominions 
of  Great  Britain  as  all  entitled  to  equal  parental  favour ;  and 
if  those  interests  are  properly  studied,  and  duly  fostered  by  those 
who  are  more  immediately  responsible  for  its  good  government, 
even  we  of  the  present  generation  shall  see  British  India  flourish¬ 
ing  in  a  degree  which  the  most  sanguine  of  those  who  for¬ 
merly  calculated  upon  direct  tribute  never  ventured  to  dream  of. 
But  the  obstacles  to  such  a  consummation  are  many  and  for¬ 
midable,  and  some  of  them,  as  we  have  said,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  direct  legislation,  and  can  be  reijaoved  only  by  time  and 
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vast  moral  changes.  We  have  not  yet,  however,  exhausted  the 
specification  of  those  unjust  distinctions,  by  which  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  our  noblest  dependency  have  been  so  unfairly 
depressed.  The  case  of  tobacco  is  a  flagrant  instance.  This  article, 
if  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  the 
West  Indies,  America,  or  the  Mauritius,  pays  a  duty  of  2s.  9d.  per 
lb.;  if  the  produce  of  British  India,  it  pays  a  duty  of  3s.,  being  the 
same  that  is  levied  upon  all  foreign  tobacco,  principally  the  pro- 
duce  of  slave  labour : — with  this  aggravation,  that  as,  at  present, 
the  tobacco  of  India  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  and  Manilla,  the  duty  bears,  of  course,  a  much  higher 
relation  to  its  value,  than  it  does  to  the  produce  of  those  and  other 
foreign  countries.  The  general  result  is,  that  of  22,000,000  lbs. 
cleared  for  home  consumption,  but  45,000  lbs.  are  imported  from 
British  India.  Mr  Melvill  quotes  the  opinion  of  ‘  parties  conver- 
‘  sant  with  the  trade,’  that  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  2s.  9d.,  a 
very  considerable  consumption  of  East  Indian  tobacco  would  en¬ 
sue.  ‘  Although,’  says  his  informants,  ‘  the  shipments  of  East 
‘  Indian  tobacco  have  hitherto  been  very  limited  to  this  country, 

‘  w’e  have  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  quality  that  might 

*  be  produced  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  if  more. 

*  care  were  taken  in  the  cultivation,  and  the  sorts  of  tobacco  cul- 
‘  tivated,  a  very  superior  description  might  be  grown,  and  to  an 

*  extent  quite  sufficient,  even  in  the  finer  descriptions  calculated 
‘  for  cigars,  to  supersede  the  use  of  Colombian  tobacco  and 
‘  second-rate  qualities  of  Havannahs ;  of  which  sorts  the  number 
‘  of  pounds  cleared  for  home  consumption  generally  averages 

*  36,000  lbs.  per  month,  with  a  gradual  increase,’  (425) :  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  as  in  the  case  of  coffee,  the  reduction  of 
duty  would  result  in  such  an  increase  of  consumption  as  would 
effectually  protect  the  revenue  from  loss,  if  not  improve  it. 

The  duties  upon  spices,  drugs,  and  other  articles  of  minor 
value,  though  not  unequal,  are  extremely  and  mischievously 
high,  as  the  following  table  will  evince  : — 


Article. 

Mace,  . 

Relation  of  Duty  to  Va’ue. 

.  -  .  624  per  Cent. 

Nutmegs,  . 

.  -  -  65 

9) 

Culiebs, 

70 

Cassia  Lignea, 

100 

China  Root, 

147 

Cassia  Buds, 

154 

Oil  of  Cloves, 

161^ 

}f 

Senna, 

185 

Coculus  Indicus, 

8500 

Nux  Vomica, 

.  .  .  4000 

ff 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  these  and  other  similar 
articles,  is  not  large ;  but  Mr  Larpent  truly  states,  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  enormous  duties  would  be  beneficial,  ‘  as 
‘  leading  to  an  attention  to  their  cultivation,  and  to  their  export 
‘  to  this  country  without  loss,  and  probably  to  the  improvement 
‘  of  the  cultivation  in  India,  and  of  general  science,  and  particu- 
‘  larly  medical  science  in  this  country.’ — (Commons*  Com.  2784.) 
The  same  gentleman  informed  the  Lords’  Committee,  that  when 
he  urged  his  correspondents  in  India  to  improve  the  quality  of 
some  of  these  articles,  he  was  told  ‘  your  duties  are  so  high,  that 
‘  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  improve  them.’ — (384.) 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  discuss  the  question,  how  far  the  tribu¬ 
tary  and  dependent  states  of  India  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
common  fiscal  privileges,  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  with  those 
parts  of  the  peninsula  which  are  more  immediately  administered 
by  our  countrymen.  But  it  is  clear  to  us,  that  as  we  have  de¬ 
prived  many  of  those  states  of  their  sea-ports,  for  purposes  con¬ 
nected  with  our  safety  or  aggrandizement,  and  have  prohibited 
all  of  them  from  entering  into  commercial  or  other  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  they  have  a  very  strong  claim,  in  equity,  to  the 
counterbalancing  advantage  of  participation  in  w’hatever  fiscal 
privileges  have  been,  or  may  be,  accorded  to  British  India. 
Messrs  Melvill  and  Trevelyan  have  shown  the  special  injustice 
of  denying  this  immunity  to  Mysore,  which  is  substantially  Bri¬ 
tish  territory. — (429 — 507,  1395 — 1406,  1488 — 1491.) 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  forbids 
us  to  attempt  an  adequate  exposition  of  those  causes  which,  com¬ 
bining  with  the  fiscal  injustice  of  England  to  depress  British 
India,  have  hitherto  limited  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  intrinsic 
amount  the  actual  development  of  her  vast  resources.  What 
those  resources  are,  cannot  be  better  stated,  in  general  terms, 
than  in  the  words  of  Professor  Lindlej',  as  quoted  by  Mr 
Royle: — ‘  From  the  great  extent  of  the  British  possessions  in 
‘  India,  and  the  infinite  modifications  and  combinations  of  soil 
‘  and  climate  to  be  found  within  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
‘  whatever,  that  almost  every  production  of  every  climate  except 
‘  the  Arctic,  may  be  so  completely  naturalized,  that  when  they 
‘  are  of  any  importance  as  objects  of  cultivation,  they  may  be 
‘  brought  to  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible  in 
‘  other  countries ;  provided  skill  and  care  are  shown  in  the  selec- 
‘  tion  of  their  situations.’  How  grievously  this  noble  field  has 
been  neglected  or  mismanaged,  the  great  inferiority  of  the  cotton 
of  India  to  that  of  America,  and  of  its  silk  to  that  of  Italy,  and 
even  of  China, — the  comparatively  petty  quantity  of  sugar 
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which  it  is  able  to  export,  and  the  high  cost  of  production,  and 
the  wretched  quality  of  its  tobacco, — will  sufficiently  demonstrate. 
The  proximate  cause  is  palpable  to  the  most  superficial  obser¬ 
vation — India  is  miserably  poor.  What  Mr  Rogers  says  with 
respect  to  silk,  is  true  in  regard  to  every  other  of  the  great  staples 
with  which  she  is,  in  one  sense,  able  to  supply  the  world ; — 

‘  There  is  not  sufficient  private  capital,  or  private  credit,  in  India, 

‘  to  produce  one  twentieth  part  of  the  silk  that  the  country  is 
‘  capable  of  producing.’ — (4350.)  The  next  link  in  the  chain — 
the  cause  of  this  poverty — is  not  so  obvious  to  those  who  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  ascribe  it,  in  the  gross,  to  the  system  of 
land  revenue,  and  the  extortions  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  poverty  of  India  must  be  cured  by  the  attraction  of  Bri¬ 
tish  capital  to  its  fields  of  production.  United,  as  it  happily 
is,  with  England,  it  can  never  become  a  manufacturing  coun¬ 
try.  For,  spite  of  the  ostensible  cheapness  of  labour,  the  en¬ 
ormous  concentrated  capital,  and  the  superior  science  of  this 
country,  will  render  competition  in  that  line  of  industry  futile;* 
and  this — if  justice  be  done  in  other  respects — is  no  more  a  wrong 
to  India,  than  it  is  to  the  hop-planters  of  Farnham,  that  they 
cannot  rival  the  artizans  of  Manchester  in  spinning  piece  goods ; 
or  to  the  graziers  who  fatten  oxen  in  Northamptonshire,  that 
knives  are  made  for  them  in  Sheffield,  far  better  and  cheaper 
than  they  could  make  for  themselves.  Being  happily  disabled, 
by  their  relative  position,  from  levying  contributions  upon  each 
other  by  domestic-industry-protecting  Tariffs,  the  people  of  India 
may  employ  themselves  profitably,  for  a  period  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  a  limit,  in  raising  raw  produce  to  exchange  for 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  But  both  the  capital  and  the 
intelligence  necessary  even  for  this  purpose  must  come  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  mere  need  of  them,  however,  will  not  bring  them.  No 
reasonable  man  can  be  expected  to  enter  such  a  field,  without  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  openings,  the  inducements,  and  the  safe¬ 
guards  for,  and  attending  the  investment  of  capital.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  means  of  gaining  such  knowledge  are  almost  absolutely 
wanting  to  those  who  are  not  able  or  willing  to  collect  it  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  course  of  a  long  residence  in  India:  even  residents 
1  are  kept,  in  frequent  instances,  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the 

i _ 
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*  See  Mr  Gouger’e  evidence  regarding  the  experiment  made  at  the 
j  Fort  Gjpeester  Mills,  near  Calcutta.— Commons’  Committee,  Question 

1956,  et  infra. 
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principles  which  govern  the  policy  of  their  rulers,  in  those  re¬ 
spects  which  come  home  most  intimately  to  their  business  and 
bosoms ;  and  those  rulers — opposed,  till  lately,  to  the  free  access 
of  Englishmen  to  the  territories  which  they  govern— have  made 
no  efforts  worth  mentioning  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on 
the  many  subjects  of  vast  importance  to  the  interests  alike  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  its  subject  empire,  and  which  can  scarcely 
be  made  known  at  all, — certainly  cannot  be  effectively  promul¬ 
gated, — otherwise  than  by  their  instrumentality.  Consequently, 
the  most  profound  ignorance  obtains  in  England  upon  all  those 
points,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  render  our  con¬ 
nexion  with  India  really  valuable.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that,  Anglo-Indians  excepted,  there  are  not  ten  men  among  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  capitalists  of  the 
City,  who  could  give  even  a  tolerably  correct  account  of  the 
principles  of  Law  or  Custom  which  regulate  the  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  the  Zemindars,  and  the  Ryots ;  who  know 
how  far  the  Permanent  Settlement  extends,  or  by  w’hat  pro¬ 
cesses  the  land-revenue  is  realized  within  and  without  the  pale 
of  that  arrangement  respectively ;  who  could  state  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  property  obtained  by  the  purchaser  of  an 
estate  by  public  or  by  private  sale ;  or  what  rights  must  be 
acquired  before  an  English  planter  could  deal  absolutely  with 
any  land  which  he  might  desire  to  cultivate  with  hired  labour. 
Information  about  soil,  labour,  amount  of  produce,  means  of 
communication,  markets,  and  the  like,  is  just  as  rare.  Though 
we  have  held  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  three  parts  of 
a  century,  as  little  is  generally  known  by  practical  men  of 
their  social  state  and  rural  economy,  as  of  the  interior  of  Japan. 
We  hail  Mr  Uoyle’s  work  (the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  which  we  recommend  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  all  those  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
many  important  topics  which  it  treats)  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
better  order  of  things ;  and  honour  is  due  to  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  spirit  and  energy  with  which 
they  are  now  co-operating  with  Lord  Auckland,  (whose  valu¬ 
able  Minute  on  the  subject  has  been  published,)  to  improve  the 
great  staple  of  cotton.  But  not  a  tithe  has  yet  been  done  of 
what  might  be  done,  and  ought  to  have  been  done  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  to  awaken  the  intelligence  and  to  guide  the  enter- 
prize  of  .England,  in  its  intercourse  with  India.  From  this 
apathy  it  has  resulted  that  the  union  of  two  such  countries — 
each  of  which  is  eminently  suited  to  profit  by  the  possessions  and 
capabilities  of  the  other, — has  been  comparatively  barren  ;  and 
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that  now,  when  we  ought  to  be  reaping  an  abundant  harvest, 
we  are  obliged  to  urge  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 

It  is  by  no  means  too  late,  however,  to  enter  upon  a  wiser 
course.  The  spirit  of  British  enterprize  was  never  more  active 
and  energetic  than  at  the  present  day.  All  that  India  needs  is, 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  current  should  be  directed  to  her 
shores.  To  this  end,  the  diffusion  of  popular  information  is  the 
first  requisite.  The  next  is,  the  improvement  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  government.  We  are  happy  in  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  the  administration  of  Civil  Justice  has,  of  late  years, 
been  greatly  amended ;  principally  through  the  abandonment  of 
the  vain  attempt  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  vast  population  by 
the  almost  unassisted  agency  of  a  handful  of  European  officers. 
No  pains  should  be  spared  to  render  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  plain  and  appropriate  :  incalculable  mischief  has  been  done 
through  the  efforts  of  mistaken  benevolence,  to  make  the  Ryots 
something  more  than  the  tenants  of  the  Zemindars,  after  those 
parties  had  been  recognized  as  proprietors — whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  by  the  measures  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  effective  system  of  registration  is  equally  essential  to 
improvement ;  the  enormous  rate  of  interest  which  prevails,  is 
attributable  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  the  insecurity  to  which 
the  capitalist  is  exposed  by  defective  institutions,  than  ev'en  to 
the  general  poverty.  But  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  on  the 
state  of  Crime,  Police,  and  Criminal  Justice,  we  shall  probably 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  treating  at  large.  It  is  sufficient  to 
add,  that  though  much  has  been  done,  and  is  doing  in  the  way  of 
judicious  reform,  still  greater  exertions  must  be  made,  if  it  be 
desired  to  place  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice 
upon  such  a  footing  that  British  capital  may  be  safe,  on  the  one 
hand,  both  from  lawless  violence,  and  from  the  slower,  b>it  not 
less  fatal,  spoliation  of  frivolous  litigation ;  and  that  the  natives 
may  be  completely  protected,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  wrong¬ 
ful  encroachments  of  unscrupulous  Englishmen.  Our  ancestors 
endeavoured  to  guard  against  the  latter  evil,  by  the  clumsy  con¬ 
trivance  of  placing  the  ingress  of  their  countrymen  into  India 
under  such  jealous  restrictions  as  excluded  the  intelligence  and 
the  capital,  at  least  as  effectually  as  the  adventurers,  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Let  it  be  the  boast  of  the  legislation  and  administrative 
system  of  our  day,  that  whilst  they  are  strong  to  coerce  and  to 
punish  the  wrong-doer,  they  shall  oppose  no  obstacles  to  inter¬ 
national  intercourse,  and  to  the  freest  development  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  empire ;  that  blood  or  birthplace  shall  confer  no 
privileges,  and  subject  to  no  disabilities ;  and  that  there  shall  be 
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but  one  law  and  one  judicatory  for  the  masters  of  British  India, 
and  for  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects. 

But  no  measures,  having  for  their  object  the  attraction  of  Bri¬ 
tish  capital  to  India,  can  be  expected  to  succeed,  unless  they  em¬ 
brace  improvements  in  the  practical  working  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  land  revenue.  To  hold,  with  the  British  India 
Society,  and  with  many  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  bold  assertions 
of  its  itinerant  orators,  that  the  appropriation  to  public  purposes 
o£  the  greater  part  of  the  rent  of  the  land  throughout  India,  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  poverty  of  that  country,  is  the  most  base¬ 
less  of  delusions  ; — mischievous  just  in  proportion  as  it  draws  off 
attention  from  really  useful  and  practicable  measures  of  reform. 
But  there  is  abundant  room  for  amendments  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  system  ;  and  these  must  be  made  if  it  be  desired  that 
Englishmen  should  become  landholders  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  in  the  capacity  either  of  Zemindars,  or  of  renters  under 
those  parties  for  long  terms  of  years.  And  the  establishing  of 
this  intimate  connexion  between  British  capital  and  energy,  and 
the  soil  of  India,  is  indispensable,  alike  to  the  enabling  that  coun¬ 
try  to  increase  materially  its  exportation  of  raw  produce  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  the  improving  of  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
its  industrious  classes.  No  other  circumstance  will  so  speedily  and 
certainly  arrange  the  existing  mischievous  confusion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  rights  and  tenures  connected  with  land,  into  the  known 
relations  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer.  Nothing  else  will  so 
effectually  tend  to  the  protection  of  the  Ryots.  And  such  a  con¬ 
nexion  of  Englishmen  with  the  soil  of  British  India,  and  with 
its  peasantry,  will  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  tenure  by 
which  we  hold  our  dominion  over  it.  But  this  most  desirable 
state  of  things  will  never  be  brought  about,  to  any  extent  large 
enough  to  produce  important  social  and  political  effects,  until 
the  Government  shall  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  revenue  administration  generally  known ; — to  simplify 
the  system,  and  to  afford  every  reasonable  facility  and  encou¬ 
ragement  to  capitalists  willing  to  invest  property  in  land.*  At 
present,  not  only  Anglo-Indians,  not  in  the  public  service,  but 


*  For  example,  English  Zemindars,  or  others  desiring  it,  might  be 
permitted  to.  pay  the  revenue  of  their  estates  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  or 
Bombay,  or  even  in  London ;  or  they  might  be  allowed  to  redeem  the 
payment  for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  perpetuity,  if  the  appropriation  of  the 
purchase  money  to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  could  be  effectually 
lecured. 
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the  very  natives  of  the  land,  are  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  govern  the  proceedings  of  their  rulers  in  the  domestic 
matters  of  the  land  revenue,  as  in  their  foreign  political  relations. 
And  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  nature  and  bearings 
of  the  very  various  tenures  which  obtain  in  the  diflFerent  parts 
of  the  country ;  except  in  as  faf  as  they  have  learned  a  few  isolated 
and  purely  local  facts  by  personal  experience,  or  casual  hearsay. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  India,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide,  without  delay,  for  the  publication,  in  a  popular 
form,  of  a  body  of  practical  information  upon  all  the  points  that 
we  have  alluded  to,  sufficient  for  the  safe  guidance  of  those  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Men  earnestly  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  a  study  of  the  crude  and  undi¬ 
gested  mass  of  the  revenue  regulations  ;  from  which  so  few  even 
of  the  ablest  public  servants  can  form  a  scheme  of  administration 
consistent  enough  to  satisfy  their  own  understandings.  It  is 
equally  requisite  that  the  Government  should  formally  declare 
the  principles  by  which  they  mean  to  abide  in  the  future  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  land  revepue.  For  instance.  Lord  Auckland  has 
stated  in  his  Minute  on  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in  the  East 
Indies,  above  referred  to,  that  ‘  it  is  now  the  general  rule  and 
‘  practice  throughout  India,  that  the  assessment  on  land,  culd- 
‘  vated  with  superior  products,  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  ave- 
‘  rage  rate  of  land  of  similar  quality,  whatever  the  crop  reared 
‘  upon  it.’  This  is  a  principle  too  sound  and  politic  to  be  trusted 
to  the  keeping  of  a  detached  Minute  of  a  single  functionary,  how¬ 
ever  high ;  its  proclamation,  with  all  possible  publicity,  should 
be  a  solemn  act  of  the  Government ;  and  it  should  be  made  more 
explicit  and  practical,  by  a  declaration  that  the  rent  of  land  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  staple  grain  of  the  province  shall  in  future  be 
considered  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  public  revenue  in  that 
province  shall  be  adjusted.  We  are  by  no  means  advocates  for 
the  settlement  in  perpetuity  of  the  revenue  of  those  provinces 
which  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  measure,  and  of 
the  corresponding  proceedings  at  Madras;  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  principles  upon  which  new  assessments  must,  from  time  to 
time,  be  made  for  long  terms  of  years,  should  be  publicly  avowed, 
and  thus  placed  beyond  the  contingency  of  evasion  on  the  one 
part,  or  of  misunderstanding  on  the  other. 

Of  necessary  legislative  or  administrative  reforms,  we  will  only 
mention  in  this  place,  the  amendment  of  the  laws  under  whicn 
lands  are  sold  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  revenue,  which  has 
been  for  some  years  under  a  consideration,  somewhat,  it  would 
seem,  hyper-cautious ;  and  the  general  detailed  survey  of  the 
whole  of  the  permanently  settled  provinces.  This  measure  is 
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indispensable,  alike  for  the  security  of  the  public  resources,  and 
to  give  safety  and  facility  of  transfer,  and,  therefore,  enhanced 
value  to  landed  property;  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  courts  of 
justice  from  the  pressure  of  the  numerous  suits  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  haste  in  which  the  Permanent  Settlement  was 
framed.  Upon  that  occasion,  the  revenue  was  assessed  upon  es¬ 
tate  A,  estate  B,  and  estate  C,  without  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
and  record  the  locality  and  boundaries  of  the  lands  responsible 
for  the  several  sums.  During  the  fifty  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  date  of  Lord  Cornwallis’  measure,  innumerable  divi¬ 
sions  and  subdivisions,  separations  and  annexations,  have  been 
made; — some  in  good  faith,  but  many  also  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
frauding  the  state.  The  result  of  both  classes  of  cases  has  been, 
that  confusion  has  become  worse  confounded  ;  that  the  definite 
allocation  of  revenue  to  land  is  generally  quite  impracticable; 
that  the  public  revenue  is  consequently,  in  some  districts,  in  ex¬ 
treme  jeopardy ;  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  possession  to 
purchasers,  whether  they  buy  at  public  sales  or  by  private  con¬ 
tract  ;  that  the  time  of  the  courts  is  most  unprofitably  employed ; 
and  that  the  value  of  landed  property  is  still  more  mischievously 
depreciated.  A  survey,  however  expensive  in  the  first  instance, 
will  prove  eventually  a  cheap,  as  it  is  the  only  certain,  cure  for 
all  these  evils,  and  it  should  be  vigorously  undertaken  without 
loss  of  time. 


Art.  IV. — Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  Historical  and  Romantic. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  hy  J.  G.  Lockhart.  A  New  Edition 
revised ;  with  numerons  Illustrations  from  Oriyinal  Draivmgs. 
4to.  London:  1841. 

^HE  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  design,  never  so  graceful  as  when 
onited,  have  here  combined  to  enhance  the  previous  attraction 
of  Mr  Lockhart’s  Spanish  Ballads.  A  more  appropriately  as 
well  as  beautifully  embellished  volume  never  was  offered  to  the 
world.  These  charming  records  of  an  age  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
are  now  brought  out,  like  the  restoration  of  some  historical  drama 
of  Shakspepre,  with  all  the  increased  effect  which  results  from  a 
well-directed  observance  of  scenery  and  costume:  the  text  through¬ 
out  is  accompanied  with  heraldic  and  ornamental  embellishments; 
with  views  of  localities  and  representations  of  subjects,  which  pre¬ 
sent  an  admirable  commentary  on  the  stirring  stanzas.  The  names 
of  the  artists  and  amateurs  by  whom  these  fine  illustrations  are 
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furnished,  offer  in  themselves  a  guarantee  that  truth  and  pro¬ 
priety  have  in  nowise  been  sacrificed  to  meretricious  effect,  or 
typographical  speculation,  which  is  too  much  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  accessories  of  decoration  require  to  be  kept  in  strict  sub¬ 
servience  to  their  principal,  or,  like  melody,  they  will  become 
the  tyrants,  not  the  handmaids  of  literature.  The  trash  of  our 
opera  librettos,  and  the  glittering  nonsense  of  our  annuals, 
exhibit  sad  examples  of  this  tendency.  The  union  of  the  pen¬ 
cil  and  graver  with  the  pen,  is  perfectly  legitimate,  provided 
each  retains  its  proper  place  and  rank.  A  doubled  impression 
is  thereby  created  on  the  reader’s  mind,  when  the  abstract 
is  invested  with  form  and  substance  by  the  reality  of  a  draw¬ 
ing,  into  which,  a  portrait  mute  of  itself,  a  breath  of  life  and 
meaning  is  inspired  by  immortal  verse.  A  new  power  of  me¬ 
mory  is  thus  called  into  action  ;  we  see  with  the  understanding, 
and  read  as  if  we  w'ere  actually  transported  to  the  sites,  and 
acquainted  with  the  heroes  of  Castile.  Picture  and  Poem  act 
reciprocally  on  each  other.  The  mind  seldom  forgets  what  has 
been  presented  in  a  striking  form  to  the  faithful  eye.  Again, 
the  increased  demand  for  these  illustrated  works — these  vehicles 
of  purely  intellectual  gratification,  evinces  and  sustains  an  im¬ 
proved  tone  of  public  taste.  Happy  the  people  which  has  a  love 
for  its  national  ballads — inexhaustible  springs  of  delight,  which 
refresh  the  dry  path  of  daily  drudgery,  cheap  and  innocent  as 
the  joys  of  childhood.  They  make  a  stand  against,  and  correct 
the  encroachments  of  heartless,  selfish,  artificial  manners — they 
elevate  man  above  the  earthy  tendency  of  over-civilisation,  of 
cold  calculating  materialism,  by  chanting  of  things  rare  and 
stately,  yet  in  that  simple  style  which  touches  every  heart  in 
every  age,  because  the  language  and  sentiments  are  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  common  and  natural  affections  of  man. 

The  ballads  of  Spain,  albeit  sometimes  treating  on  subjects 
which  hover  on  the  confines  of  fiction,  present  on  the  whole 
most  accurate  portraits  of  life  and  manners  during  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  periods  of  her  history.  The  mainspring  of  national  energy, 
which  had  been  kept  in  motion  by  a  war  of  eight  centuries 
against  the  infidel  invader,  ceased  to  vibrate,  when  the  great  end 
was  accomplished  by  the  subjection  and  final  expulsion  of  the 
Moor.  A  reaction  ensued — a  moral  and  physical  stagnation  came 
over  the  listless  conquerors,  when  the  breeze  died  away,  which 
by  ruffling  had  kept  the  waters  sweet;  civil  and  religious  despotism 
saw  and  seized  the  moment,  so  advantageous  to  itself;  and  whilst 
the  people  of  Spain  were  giving  loose  to  the  disarmed  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  success,  the  giant  was  shorn  of  his  strength,  and  awoke 
from  the  lascivious  dream  emasculated  and  enslaved.  Castile, 
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like  her  tree-stript  plains,  from  the  lack  of  the  nutriment  of 
wholesome  institutions,  withered  away.  A  curse  was  on  her 
womb  ;  she  became  incapable  of  giving  birth  to  men  who  should 
do  deeds  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  as  well  as  to  poets 
whose  works  posterity  w’ould  not  willingly  let  die.  This 
melancholy  retrogression  of  a  noble  nation  increases  the  interest 
of  these  relics  of  her  better  times,  which  have  drifted  down  like  the 
spars  of  a  storm-wrecked  battle-ship.  In  this  contrast  between 
former  pride  of  place  and  present  nothingness,  our  sympathy  is 
still  more  awakened  when  the  change  is  borne  with  uncomplain¬ 
ing  dignity.  Spain,  like  a  Porus,  dethroned  yet  conscious  of  in¬ 
nate  royalty,  from  which  nought  can  derogate,  looks  down  with 
self-respect  on  the  changes  and  chances  of  fickle  fortune.  Al¬ 
though  now  the  mock  of  Europe,  w’hich  once  grew  pale  at  her 
name,  she  is  still  the  chosen  land  of  romance,  where  the  present 
is  forgotten  in  the  past;  wdiere,  although  her  harp  be  unstrung 
and  her  sword  pointless,  the  tale  of  ‘ow/rf  langsyne'  still  re-echoes 
amid  her  lonely  sierras;  where, though  her  laurel-wreath  be  sere, 
the  many  dow'ers  which  still  enamel  her  uninhabited  wastes  attest 
that  once  a  garden  smiled. 

Spain  has  always  been  to  our  countrymen  not  merely  the 
fancied  fairy  ground  of — 

Le  (lonne,  i  cavalier,  I’arme,  gl’  amorl, 

I.e  cortesie,  I'audaci  emprese  : 

being  the  nearest  point  of  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  it  was 
the  real  land  of  adventures, — antres  vast,  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 
Thus,  Thomas  of  Krcildoun  recounts  that  his  true  knight.  Sir 
Tristrem,  ‘  had  Spayne  thro*  seen,  w^here  giantes  he  slew  three.’ 
Few  writers  of  romance,  from  the  Odyssey  dow’nward,  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  lay  the  scene  of  their  ultrii-marvellous  events  at  home, 
where  all  would  perceive  the  want  of  truth  and  probability.  They 
Selected  distant  lands,  of  which  the  reader  knew  nothing,  and  might 
believe  any  thing.  Now  Spain,  in  the  possession  of  “  unchris¬ 
tened  heathen  houndes,”  was  the  very  spot  for  moving  incident; 
while  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  Derhys,  Salisburies,  and  Chaucerian 
knights  who  fought  at  “  Algecir,”  gave  to  the  site  a  general  air  of 
truth  and  interest  which  the  victories  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Wel¬ 
lington  have  never  allow’ed  to  die  away.  Even  in  these  illusion¬ 
dispelling  days,  much  of  the  charm  of  Spanish  travel  still  consists 
in  the  ideal  and  abstract,  in  the  pleasures  of  memory,  w'hich  the 
stranger  brings  with  him.  This  alchemy  of  the  mind,  which 
separates  the  ore  from  the  dross — this  bee-like  power  which  ex¬ 
tracts  honey  from  the  weed — neutralizes  the  discomforts  that  be¬ 
set,  on  every  side,  the  wayfaring  man.  This  vivifying  principle, 
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which  renders  Spain  agreeable  in  proportion  as  the  traveller  is 
imaginative,  scarcely  exists  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  native, 
who  inspires,  vice  cotis,  those  feelings  in  others,  of  which  he  has 
ceased  to  be  susceptible  himself.  It  is  only  by  observing  the 
value  attaehed  by  foreigners,  that  they  have  directed  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  long-neglected  ballads,*  which  tell,  and  exactly  as  we 
should  most  wish  it  to  be  told,  all  that  constitutes  the  soul  of  local 
interest, — that  rditjio  loci,  not  indeed  honoured  in  its  own  country, 
but  which  attracts  the  stranger  from  Thule  and  Tanais,  from  the 
Ganges  and  Niagara.  Those  whose  good  fortune  may  lead  them 
from  the  beaten  track  of  European  travel  into  the  racy  byeways 
of  original  Spain,  mustcome  provided  beforehand  with  the  talisman 
of  knowledge,  which  can  summon  up  the  departed  spirits :  no 
information  is  to  be  gained  on  the  spot.  Eager  enquiries  are 
chilled  by  the  universal  indifference  and  ignorance ;  the  no  se 
sal)€  of  the  Gotho-Iberian.t  Contemptuous  when  not  apathetic, 
he  stands,  like  the  wild  Arab  amid  the  palaces  of  Palmyra,  an 
almost  necessary  foreground  to  the  deserted  Alhambra  ;  yet  there 
is  a  picturesqueness  and  repose  in  his  self-contented  bearing,  which 
better  harmonizes  with  the  desolation,  than  the  chattering  pre¬ 
tension  of  an  Italian  cicerone. 

Bishop  Percy  was  the  first  to  call  our  own  countrymen  to  the 
rich  mine  of  their  ancient  popular  poetry'.  ‘  The  taste  with  which 
‘  the  materials  were  chosen,  the  extreme  felicity  with  which  they 
‘  were  illustrated,  the  display  at  once  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
‘  and  classical  reading,  which  the  collection  indicated,  render  it 

*  difficult  to  imitate,  and  impossible  to  excel,  a  work  which  must 

*  always  be  held  among  the  first  of  its  class  in  point  of  merit. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Walter  Scott,  who,  like  his  son-in-law, 
Mr  Lockhart,  by  following  Percy’s  example,  has  done  good 
service  to  literature.  Many  Torsos,  precious  as  the  Sappho  frag¬ 
ments  of  antiquity,  have  been  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  time,  and 
restored  with  the  feeling  touch  of  a  master  hand.  Poets,  histo¬ 
rians,  critics,  and  antiquarians,  have  united  in  friendly  league; 
and  a  revival  of  a  taste  for  simple  and  genuine  jmetry  has  been 

*  Don  Agustin  Duran,  who  began  in  1828  to  republish  the  Spanish 
ballads,  states  in  bis  Preface,  that  he  was  induced  to  do  so,  because  the 
English  bought  up  the  originals,  a  peso  d'oro.  He,  like  his  compeers, 
seldom  does  more  than  translate  the  criticisms  of  foreigners,  and  of  the 
Germans  especially. 

f  T*  xXi(«r  T>!»  sXtyn^utf-  -Keu  rt  pn  wjaj  S(«y«ysr,  (Strabo  iii.  248. 
Ed.  Ameh),  compare  Navagiero  “  II  Viaggio  in  Spagna,”  (1563,  p.  25 
et  88.)  the  rapid  deterioration  of  Granada  under  Spanish  neglect  and 
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created  in  the  public  mind.  Percy,  Ritson,  and  Ellis,  led  the  way 
to  Biishing,  Von  der  Hagen,  and  other  Germans,  who,  having 
exhausted  their  own  ballads,  took  up  those  of  Spain  with  their 
characteristic  diligence.  Bouterwek  did  much  in  his  h’story  of 
Spanish  literature ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Giimm  and  Depping, 
who  published  collections  in  the  original  idiom,  to  which  the  latter 
contributed  an  able  dissertation  and  critique.  ^Ir  Lockhart  has 
avow’edly  adopted  the  structure  of  verse  approved  cf  by  Grimm, 
and  the  classification  of  subjects  devised  by  Depping.  He  has 
improved  on  both,  by  rendering  the  best  of  their  selections  into 
English  verse,  with  such  remarkable  spirit,  fidelity,  and  energy, 
that  Mr  Hullam,  a  critic  not  prodigal  of  praise,  hesitates  not 
to  say  ‘  that  the  originals  themselves  are  known  to  our  public,  but 
‘  generally  with  inconceivable  advantage,  by  these  very  fine  and 
‘  animated  translations.’  Mr  Lockhart’s  success  rendered  the 
subject  fashionable :  we  hav’e,  however,  no  space  to  bestow  on 
the  minor  fry  who  dabbled  in  these  Castilian  (and  certainly  not 
in  their  case  Castalian)  fountains.  Those  who  remember  their 
number,  may  possibly  deprecate  our  reopening  the  floodgates  of 
the  happily  subsided  inundation.  There  is,  however,  a  cycle  in 
literature  ;  human  notions  and  opinions  come  round  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals,  like  the  tunes  of  a  barrel  organ,  and  the  better  they  are, 
the  more  likely  are  they  to  do  so — multa  renascentur  qiup.  jam 
cecidere.  The  republication  of  this  most  beautiful  volume  seems 
not  inaptly  to  suggest  a  recapitulation  of  the  best  opinions  on  the 
origin,  antiquity,  character,  and  influence  of  the  ancient  ballads 
of  Spain. 

They  exceed  in  number  and  in  importance  those  of  all  Europe 
besides,  united  ;  they  form  the  best  heroic,  as  well  as  lyric,  poetry 
of  Spain ;  and  certainly,  to  the  stranger,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  her  limited  literature.  ’I'hey  are  not  merely  ballads, 
but  historical  and  national  poems:  they  record  events  and  popular 
notions ;  they  give  details,  w'hich  the  learned  despised  or  omitted, 
of  ihe  every-day  life  and  habits ;  of  a  state  of  things  of  wdiich  we 
know  little,  and  which  has  now  passed  aw'ay  for  ever ;  they 
supply  that  gap  which  at  present  is  the  most  eagerly  sought  for. 
To  them  the  imbruting  Inquisition  was  more  merciful  than  our 
ruthless  Edward  to  the  lays  of  the  Cambrian  minstrels.  It 
encouraged  compositions  which,  like  chivalrous  romances  in  prose, 
had  a  tendency  to  seduce  thought  into  the  impracticable  regions 
of  ‘  La  magnanima  Mensogna,’ — the  &tios  ovnfof  of  Homer,  in 
which  persons  and  things  are  above  the  ordinary  level  of  life. 
It  well  knew  that  the  habit  of  building  fairy  fabrics  in  un¬ 
substantial  air,  would  unlit  the  mind  for  the  severer  and  dan¬ 
gerous  questions  of  philosophical  and  constitutional  enquiry, 
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which,  uncongenial  in  themselves  to  southern  nations,  would 
become  doubly  so  to  those  who,  by  rioting  on  the  lotus  ban¬ 
quet  of  Alcina,  forget  country  and  liberty  itself.  In  these  ro¬ 
mances  the  fettered  genius  of  the  land  found  a  vent;  and  there 
is  ever  a  melancholy  note,  which  gives  an  undertone  to  the 
melody, — a  tear  with  every  smile,  saddening  mirth  and  gladden¬ 
ing  sorrow.  Hence  they  were  written  and  read  much  longer  in 
Spain  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Their  authors,  par¬ 
tially  exempt  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  censorship, 
resembled  in  safety,  if  not  in  gaiety,  the  Cicadie,  whom  Demetrius, 
seated  under  a  shady  plane  in  Cicero’s  villa,  thought  so  happy, 
taught  by  the  muses  a  song,  which  never  subjected  them  to 
accusation  or  calumny.* 

Not  only  in  the  multiplicity  of  her  ballads,  but  in  their  antiquity, 
does  Spain  surpass  all  other  nations.  Whatever,  in  their  modern 
form,  may  be  owing  to  Teutonic,  Christian,  and  Arabian  influ¬ 
ences  operating  on  the  corrupted  classics,  their  style  of  metrical 
composition  had  been  derived  long  antecedently  from  the  East. 
There  the  sun  of  every  thing  arose.  Thence  the  stream  of  popu¬ 
lation,  knowledge,  and  religion,  flowed  westwards  in  two  great 
branches,  the  northern  and  the  southern.  How'ever  the  angle  of 
separation  widened  in  proportion  as  each  diverging  radius  was 
pushed  forward  from  the  starting  point ;  the  generic  oriental  type 
has  been  clearly  traced  by  philologists,  who,  by  analysing  lan¬ 
guages,  have  tracked  the  progress  of  thought  and  social  institu¬ 
tions,  of  which  language  is  the  certain  evidence  and  exponent.  A 
common  type  runs  northward  through  the  Brahminicul  poems  of 
the  Hindoos ;  the  sacred  measures  taught  by  Zoroaster  to  the 
Persians,  (Plin.  N.  H.  xxx.  1  ;)  the  odin  saga  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  scalds ;  the  versified  annals  of  the  Germans,  (Tacit,  de  Ger.  3;) 
the  isoterical  hymns  of  the  Druids,  too  sacred  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  (Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13.)  And  again,  southwards, 
through  the  hierarchical  literature  of  the  Chaldaeans,  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians,  to  the  primitive  metrical  poems  of 
the  aboriginal  Iberians.  These,  it  is  historically  certain,  existed 
before  Greece  emerged  from  barbarism,  or  Rome  was  founded. 
When  Lope  de  Vega  observed  that  there  were  Iliads  in  Spain 
without  a  Homer,  he  might  also  have  added  that  they  existed 
before  “  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle”  was  born.  The 


*  (Philostr.  vii.  11.)  The  Cicadsc,  according  to  Socrates  (Plato, 
Phoed.  X.  340,)  were  once  mortal  men,  who,  on  the  birth  of  the  muses, 
became  so  enraptured  with  poesy  that  they  forgot  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
were  metamorphosed  into  these  chirping  denizens  of  summer.  Well 
did  the  Spanish  Inquisition  understand  and  carry  out  this  myth. 
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ancients  paid  great  attention  to  Spain,  which,  being  their  Peru, 
was  a  subject  of  interest  to  their  avarice.  Among  other  things, 
Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Turdetani  (the  Andalusians)  possessed 
early  memorials  in  writing,  and  preserved  metrical  poems  and 
laws  of  six  thousand  years  old,  (iii.  204.)  The  cautious 
geographer  qualities,  with  a  saving  ui  faa-i,  this  date,  which 
would  carry  the  Turdetanian  Homers  many  centuries  beyond 
the  creation.  Since  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
similar  poems  of  Zoroaster,  uses  the  .same  date,  *  sex  millibus 
‘  annorum,*  these  definite  terms  simply  refer  to  an  indefinite 
remoteness;  just  as  Spaniards  say  ‘  diez  mil  reales’  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money.  Probably  the  text  is  corrupt;  and, 
although  Strabo  did  not  write  in  Arabic  numbers,  an  additional 
cipher  converts  600  into  6000.  We  would  suggest  the  reading 
i^aucoa-iuv  truy  for 

One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  these  Spanish  ballads  were  ex¬ 
tremely  ancient.  That  the  Andalusians  of  old  should  wish  to  make 
them  out  older,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pedigree  pretensions 
of  their  unchanged  decendants.  St  Isidore  and  the  Goths  referred 
the  invention  of  these  ‘  cantilenas’ — these  canciones — to  Moses; 
whilea  Spaniard,  writing  in  1612,  positively  contends  that  Tubal, 
son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  to  Noah,  arrived  in  Spain  140  years 
after  the  Deluge,  and  2163  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
gave  the  natives  ‘  a  code  of  laws  in  couplets.’  *  From  this 
historian’s  not  having  quoted  chapter  and  verse,  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  (perhaps  the  Law  Magazine  may)  whether  this  Deutero¬ 
nomy  repealed  or  re-enacted  all  or  any  of  the  Antediluvian  An¬ 
dalusian  statutes  at  large.  Those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  which 
are  the  only  set  worthy  of  our  present  consideration,  were  doubt¬ 
less  imported  hy  the  Phoenicians,  who  traded  with  Tarshish,  and 
founded  Cadiz  3  0  years  before  Rome.f  These  exporters  of 
letters  were  the  only  people  with  wdiom  the  Jew's  never  quarrelled, 
because  the  granaries  of  Tyre  were  supplied  from  the  corn-fields 
of  Judsea.  Speaking  a  cognate  language,  they  must  have  known 
the  metrical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  other  works 
of  men  who,  in  the  words  of  Solomon,  (the  partner  of  their  king 
Hiram,)  Mvere  famous  of  old,  such  as  found  out  musical  tunes, 
‘  and  recited  verses  in  w'riting,’  (Eccles.  xliv.  5.) — ‘  Pii  vates  et 
‘  Phoebo  digna  locuti,’  the  natural  authors  of  a  primitive  age.  In 
nascent  societies  of  mankind,  as  in  the  youth  of  individuals,  the 


*  Dio  les  leyes  en  coplas.  Salazar  de  Mendoza.  Orlgen  de  las  digni- 
dades  de  Espana,  p.  2. 
ttHceren,  Hist.  Researches,  ii.  49- 
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imagination  precedes  the  judgment.  Men  are  born  poets,  and 
lisp  in  verse :  they  harden  into  prose — into  the  exact  sciences — 
as  they  get  older,  when  the  head  gains  on  the  heart.  The  name  of 
the  inventor  of  poetry  and  of  the  plough,  which  is  poetical,  is  un¬ 
known.  Not  so  that  of  the  culprit  who  devised  prose,  Pherecydes 
the  Syrian,  (Plin.  N.  H.  vii.  5G,)  nor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine  and  spinning-jenny ;  excellent  machines,  which 
make  every  thing  but  verses.  In  the  early  stages  of  society,  the 
feelings,  those  inlets  of  ideas,  are  in  full  play  :  violently  excited, 
they  fall  into  a  sort  of  language,  energetic  as  themselves ;  thoughts 
are  dramatised  by  action  ;  by  imitation,  expression,  which  is  the 
essence  of  poetry.  Again,  mere  verse  has  a  charm  on  the  car ; 
and,  being  best  suited  for  memory,  becomes  the  natural  frame  of 
oral  records,  whether  of  law,  history,  or  religion.  Hence  the 
power  of  knowledge  was  first  wielded  by  those  who  ‘declared 
prophecies,’  idem  rex  atque  sacerdos,  whether  a  Melchisedcc, 
a  Syclueus,  or  a  David.  These  wise  men  of  old  added  to  their 
severer  influence  the  charm  of  pleasing ;  they  invented  popular 
tales*  which  still,  among  the  Orientals,  supply  the  want  of  intel¬ 
lectual  refinement.  To  them  (as  to  those  of  Pilpay)  many  of  our 
best-knowm  stories  may  be  traced,  for  the  world  gets  on  with  a 
small  supply  of  originality ;  and  it  is  far  easier  to  borrow',  adapt, 
and  exaggerate,  than  to  invent.  The  most  improbable  romances 
were,  are,  and  will  be,  listened  to  with  rapture  by  those  w'hose 
inexperience  is  not  startled  by  deviations  from  truth  and  nature: 
thus,  a  painted  doll  affords  a  wilder  delight  to  the  child  than  the 
masterpeices  of  Michael  Angelo.  Alen  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  and,  according  to  the  old  complaint  of  Jeremiah, 
like  to  be  deceived  even  with  false  prophecies.  In  truth,  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  requires  a  something  marvel¬ 
lous  and  savouring  of  a  better  w’orld.  This  yearning,  if  it  be 
not  gratified  by  legitimate  practitioners,  will  be  drugged  by 
empirics,  w’ho  thrive  on  the  craving  for  supernatural  stimulant. 
This  intellectual  intoxication  has  been  regularly  supplied  to  the 
Spaniards  ever  since  poetry,  which  one  of  the  old  fathers 
calls  ‘  Devil’s  wine,’  was  introduced  into  Tarshish,  as  we 
collect  from  Don  Salazar,  by  the  grandson  of  the  first  planter 
of  the  real  grape. 

Ballads  withstood  the  Roman  occupation.  The  Turdetani, 
it  is  true,  adopted  the  tongue  and  toya  of  their  masters,  (Strabo 
iii.  254,)  as  the  Andalusians  did  the  language  and  coats  of  the 


•  Compare  the  Arreytos  or  ancient  ballads  of  the  aboriginal  West 
Indians  when  di.scovered  by  Coluaibus,  (W.  Irving,  ii.  124.) 
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French,  ‘  idque  apud  imperitos  humanitas  vocabatur  cum  pars 
‘  servitutis  esset.’  Although  they  were  ashamed  of  their  native 
muse,  the  rude  Gallician  continued  to  ‘  howl  his  national  ballad 
‘  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers,’  (Silius  Ital.  hi.  340  ;)  while  the 
fastidious  Quinctilians  of  Rome  ‘  balladed  out  of  tune,’  shunned 
these  Iberian  strains,  as  our  Laureat  did  the  cacophonous  Rus¬ 
sian,  ‘which  no  man  can  read,  no  man  can  spell;’  they  talked  of 
their  intonation,  as  Erasmus  did  of  the  English,  ‘  latrare  verius 
‘  qiulm  loqui  videntur.’  Strabo  and  Pliny  would  not  even  trans¬ 
cribe  these  barbarous  unmusical  appellations.*  Martial,  never¬ 
theless,  was  Spaniard  enough  to  advise  Licinius,  a  native  Roman- 
cero,  to  stick  to  them,  although  thought  by  ‘  delicate  readers’  to 
be  ‘  rustica,’  (iv.  55,)  the  precise  term  used  afterwards  by  the 
erudite  to  designate  the  romance  dialect.  Those  Italians,  how¬ 
ever,  who  sought  for  the  beautiful  every  where,  were  struck  with 
the  oriental  grandiloquence,  the  ‘  pingue  quiddam  atque  peregri- 
num,*  which  Seneca,  (de  Suas.  i.  6,)  quoting  Cicero,  thought 
characteristic  of  Ena,  one  of  the  sons  of  ‘  Facunda’  Cordoba,  the 
birthplace  of  Lucan  and  others,  who  sustained  the  declining 
literature  of  Rome  itself ;  and  from  whose  works,  although  written 
in  Latin,  a  strange  tongue  to  them,  we  must  look  for^the  real 
and  still  unchanged  diagnostics  of  the  Iberian  muse  :  a  fragment 
has  indeed  escaped  in  the  native  idiom  of  the  most  ancient  Spa¬ 
nish  relique  in  existence.  Humboldt,  when  in  the  Basque  pro¬ 
vinces  collecting  materials  for  his  work  on  the  aboriginal  inha¬ 
bitants, f  met  with  sixteen  stanzas,  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Ibarguen,  in  MSS.  at  Simancas.  It  is  a  mountaineer  bal¬ 
lad  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  scarcely  less  musical  than 
those  Burw  and  Bhubs,  Welsh  rhymes.,  according  to  Mr  Cony- 
beare,  and  most  sweet  to  his  ears,  and  to  those  of  Cadwallader 
and  his  goats.  It  is  a  lament  over  Lelo,  a  Biscayan  chief,  mur¬ 
dered  on  his  return  from  the  wars,  by  his  wife,  who  had  formed 
a  connexion  with  Zara.  It  consists,  like  the  modern  Seguidilla, 
of  couplets  of  four  verses  ;  the  three  first  are  pentasyllable,  the 
fourth  is  shorter,  and  serves  as  the  ‘  estrevillo,’  the  burden  or 
binding  chorus.  It  contains  traces  of  both  rhyme  and  asso¬ 
nant  ;  it  is  still  intelligible  to  the  Basque.  Humboldt  found  old 
people  who  remembered  a  song  ‘  Leluan  Lelo,’  which,  like  the 
‘  Hie  down  derry  down,’  the  modern  version  of  the  ‘  Hai  doun  is 
‘  derry  daono,’  ‘  Come,  let  us  hasten  to  the  oaken  grove.*  The 
Druidical  (Sfyj)  invocation  is  another  proof  how  vestiges  of 


*  Pliny,  N.  II.  iii.  3.  Strabo,  iii.  234.  t*  »nSif  Ti{;  &c. 

t  Priifuiig  uber  die  urbewohner  Hispaniens. — Berlin,  1821. 
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ancient  manners  are  every  now  and  then  to  be  found  lurking 
beneath  conventional  expressions  the  most  frivolous,  and  appa¬ 
rently  the  most  unmeaning;*  hut  the  customs  of  the  people  will 
outlive  the  Pyramids.  As  Mr  Lockhart  has  not  translated  this 
ancient  relique,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Adelung,t  just 
remarking  that  it  is  almost  a  type  both  of  a  modern  Spanish 
ballad  and  of  actual  Basque  warfare.  The  Romans,  it  appears 
thereby,  were  in  possession  only  of  the  plains,  while  the  Canta¬ 
brians  held  the  hills :  they  were  subdued  more  by  stratagem  and 
want  of  provisions  than  by  the  superior  discipline,  force,  and 
weapons  of  Augustus;  and  even  then  the  Basque  highlanders 
remained  unconquered,  while  ‘  Rome,  like  an  elm  bored  by  the 
‘  continual  woodpecker,  was  undermined.’  The  secret  of  Basque 
independence  is  indeed  unchanged  and  unchangeable :  those 
sterile  hills,  if  defended  by  brave  men,  who  have  more  to  fear 
from  the  gold  than  from  the  iron  of  their  opponents,  cannot  be 
conquered  by  a  small  army,  while  a  larger  one  would  be  starved. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  native  Iberian  muse,  delighted  in  her 
primeval  and  always  popular  ballads.  Meanwhile,  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the 
Teutonic  irruption,  was  preparing  an  entire  change  in  the  man¬ 
ners  and  language ;  literature,  generally  at  a  low  ebb,  became 
an  appanage  of  the  Christian  clergy,  who,  in  the  early  struggle 
against  paganism,  naturally  drew  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
sacred  and  profane  learning.  They  monopolized  letters  and  made  i 
them  ecclesiastical.  In  the  fourth  century,  Juvencus,  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  translated  the  New  Testament  into  hexameters ;  he  was 
the  first  Christian  poet ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Prudentius  of 
Zarag09a,t  (or  Calahorra,)  whose  Peristephanon,  written  in  conti¬ 
nuous  octosyllabic  metre,  looks  and  reads  like  the  redondilla  of 
a  modern  ‘  cancion  de  devocion'  These  early  hymns  are  considered 
by  Bouterwek  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient 
song  and  modern  ballad.  Saint  Jerome,  the  doctor  maximus 
and  prose  translator  of  his  age,  thought  these  new  versions  of 
the  Spaniards  to  be  somewhat  bold  :  *•  non  pertinuit,’  says  he  of 


*  Dauney — Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  p.  43. 
f  Mithridates,  iv.  354.  Vater,  Ed.  Berlin,  1817. 

Juvencus,  see  Antonio,  Bib.  Vet.  i.  64.  Zaragoza.  (Csesar  Augusta) 
was  the  Gothic  Aberdeen,  the  ‘  ancient  city  of  bon  accord,’  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  old  Forbes,  there  ‘  was  a  perpetual  harmonious  heavenly  concert 
*  of  as  many  musicians  as  magistrates.’  Prudentius  gives  eighteen  fid¬ 
dlers  all  in  a  row. 

Tu  decern  santos  revehes  et  octo 
Csesar  Augusta,  studiosa  Christi. 
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Juvencus,  (Amos,  5,)  ‘  evangelii  majestatem  sub  metri  leges 
‘  mittere.’  The  Spaniards,  whose  character  has  always  been  tinc¬ 
tured  with  the  mystic  and  superstitious,  delighted  and  excelled 
in  these  h^a  — sacred  melodies  which  their  dignified  re¬ 
ligion  upheld  :  those  of  Calderon  and  of  the  tender  elegant 
Leon  (justly  called  the  Christian  Horace)  deserve  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  gifted  author  of  the  Christian  Year.  So  early 
as  149.'>,  a  devotional  cancionero  was  published  at  Zarago9a,  by 
Martin  Martinez  de  Ampies.  The  incongruity  of  developing 
sacred  subjects  in  ballads  ami  mysteries,  was  never  felt  until 
after  the  Reformation,  which  attacked  them  with  ridicule.  The 
rabbi  Don  Santo  de  Carrion,  entitled  his  ‘  Divina  Comedia’ 

‘  la  doctrina  Christiana  y  danza  general.’  A  ballad  then,  says 
our  Watts,  signified  a  solemn  and  sacred  song,  when  Solomon’s 
Cantilena  was  called  the  ballad  of  ballads.  Such  compositions, 
aided  by  the  influence  which  church  music  possesses  over  sensi¬ 
tive  temperaments,*  animated  religious  feelings;  and  conveyed  to 
the  people,  to  whom  the  Bible  was  forbidden,  some  transcript  of 
its  grandeur,  not  altogether  stripped  of  the  allurements  of  this 
world ;  for  the  Roman  Catholicity  of  Spain  never  was  that  pure 
Christianity  which  Johnson  pronounced  to  be  too  simple  for 
eloquence,  too  sacred  for  fiction,  too  majestic  for  ornament: 
dramatic,  nay  melodramatic,  it  restored  the  gorgeous  show', 
the  marvellous  legends,  the  ‘  Speciosa  miracula,’  the  theopathy 
and  polytheism  of  the  Pagans ;  it  formed  in  Spain  from  the 
beginning  the  theme  of  Christian  minstrels.  Merobantes, 
Draconcio,  and  others,  tuned  their  harps  to  psalmodies,  and 
composed  verses  in  base  Latinity  and  in  worse  prosody ;  the 
true  pronunciation  and  artificial  rules  depending  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  and  quantity  of  vowels  and  consonants,  were 
too  fine  for  their  ears,  and  hybrid  idiom.  A  substitute  was 
provided  in  alliteration,  in  leonine  verses  and  rhyme,  in  the  very 
i/Miormi/Tov  which  was  so  avoided  by  the  ancient  classics ;  the  laws 
of  metre  afforded  a  matter  of  enquiry  among  the  learned  Goths, 
as  those  of  the  Greek  chorus  did  to  our  Porsons.  San  Isidore, 
in  the  seventh  century,  ‘  he  that  was  so  wyse,’  defined  them 
with  the  nicety  of  the  Eton  grammar,  (Origines,  i.  38.)  The 


*  Thus  Andrew  Hart,  in  the  hope  of  uniting  religious  edification  with 
musical  recreation,  republished  in  H)21,  ‘  Ane  compendious  booke  of 
godly  and  spiritual  sangs  collectit  out  of  sundrie  pairts  of  Scripture,  with 
sundrie  of  other  ballates  changed  out  of  profane  sangs  for  avoyding  of 
sinne  and  harlotrie,  with  augmentation  of  sundrie  gude  and  godly  bal- 
btes  not  contained  in  the  first  edition,’  that  of  1590. 
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Gothic  public  was  too  enlightened  to  be  amused  with  those  very 
fine  things,  which  required  so  much  pointing  out.  Vox  populi, 
DEI  voT.  Accordingly,  clerical  learning  gave  way  ;  Valerius,  a 
bishop  of  Wamba’s,  (the  Japetus  of  Spanish  oidd  langsyne,) 
wrote  a  perfect  octosyllabic  poem  in  rhyme.  The  good  prelate 
indeed  called  it  a  ‘  prosa,’  just  as  Gonzalo  de  Bcrceo,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  did  his  metrical  romance. 

‘  Qiiicro  fer  iina  prosa  en  Roman  paladino.’ 

If  in  these  dark  ages,  (as  sometimes  will  happen  even  in  more 
enlightened,)  things  wore  written  in  verse  which  would  have 
done  equally  w'cll  in  prose,  the  Gothic  reviewers  must  have  felt 
relieved  by  the  candour  of  their  authors,  reos  et  conjltcntes. 

The  Saracenic  invasion  accelerated  these  prosodaical  changes; 
the  Arabs,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan¬ 
guages  or  scanning,  had  long  moulded  their  own  and  its  forms; 
Ca>sini  has  pointed  out  the  ditferences  and  resemblances  between 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  INIoor  and  Castilian.*  'I'he  latter  recur¬ 
red  readily  to  their  original  Oriental  stock.  Cordova  continued 
to  be  the  Delphi  of  the  Peninsula ;  while  the  sterner  Goths 
retired  to  the  rugged  Asturias,  the  spaniel-like  Andalusians 
preferred,  under  the  mild  toleration  of  the  Moors,  their  delicious 
south.  These  Mos- Arabic  Christians,  (mixti  Arabi,)  ‘  while  not 
*  one  in  a  thousand  knew  their  Latin,’  delighted  in  ‘  Chaldean 
‘  pomps,  metres,  and  rhymes,’  to  the  horror  of  the  good  Goths 
of  the  old  school.  The  sorrows  of  Alvarus  have  been  preserved 
by  Flores, f  how  ‘  the  Christian  youth,  carried  aloft  by  Oriental 
‘  eloquence,’  ‘  Arabico  eloquio  sublimati,’  ‘  neglected  the  streams 
‘  of  paradise  which  flowed  from  the  Church.’  St  Eulogius  had 
CJirried  on  a  ballad  correspondence,  ‘  rythmicis  versibus,’  with 
Alvarus  himself,  and  thought  it  sweeter  than  beans  and  honey, 

‘  melle  suavius,  fabisjucundius.’  Pure  prosody  and  Latinity  could 
stand  no  longer ;  from  its  ruins  arose  the  ‘  Romance,’  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The  present  limited 
signification  is  quite  secondary,  and  originated  from  those  pecu¬ 
liar  writings,  the  great  feature  of  modern  literature,  in  which 
the  Romance  was  first  employed.  The  term  still  continues  in 
Spanish  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Castilian  language,  nor  is  it 
inapplicable  to  their  braggadocio  paper  achievements  ;  while 
elsewhere,  ‘  to  romance’  has  become  equivalent  to  certain  de¬ 
viations  from  matter  of  fact.  The  abuse  of  a  term  argues,  how- 

*  Bib.  Arabica  Es'  urialensisy  i.  83. 

t  Flores  Esitana  Sagrada,  xi.  273.  Velasquez  Origeit  de  la  Pocsia 
Castellana,  p.  13. 
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ever,  its  former  extended  use.  Mr  Ellis  has  correctly  defined  it 
to  be,  ‘  all  the  dialects  of  the  European  provinces  of  the  empire, 
of  which  the  basis  was  the  vulgar  Latin,  whatever  other  materials 
may  have  entered  into  the  composition.”  Mr  G.  C.  Lewis,*  (who 
has  exhausted  the  subject,)  adopting  the  opinion  of  Schlegel,  com¬ 
pletely  disproves  the  theory  of  Monsieur  Raynouard,  that  the 
Provencal  alone  was  this  ‘  Romance,’  and  that  it  was  one  and 
the  same  language  all  over  Europe  :  certainly  it  was  every 
where  in  some  respects  the  same,  being  founded  in  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic;  but  it  varied  in  each  country,  and  often  in  each  pro¬ 
vince  of  each  country.  The-common  appellation  referred  to  origin, 
not  to  identity,  which  diminished  as  each  nation  carried  out  and 
improved  their  particular  dialect  of  it:  the  Spanish  romance 
arose  from  the  Gothic  conquest,  and  not  from  the  Provencals,  by 
whom  Spain  was  never  subdued,  and  the  language  of  a  people  is 
little  influenced  by  foreign  literature.  Precisely  in  the  manner 
by  which  the  Latin  was  formed  of  the  Hellenic,  and  barbarous 
Oscan  or  Italian  element,  so  the  ‘  Romance’  was  begotten  by 
the  Teutonic  on  the  Latin,  which  perished  in  giving  it  birth. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  called  ‘  Romans’  by  their  inva¬ 
ders,  and  the  new  language  ‘  Roman,’  from  having  a  greater 
affinity  to  Latin  ;  conquerors  and  conquered  met  half  way  ;  the 
former,  who  wielded  the  sword  better  than  the  pen,  yielded  to 
their  intellectual  superiors,  as  the  Romans  had  before  to  the 
Greeks.  They  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Latin  in  their 
power,  just  as  foreigners  do  with  strange  languages ;  they  caught 
at  words  and  roots,  with  a  marvellous  disregard  of  grammar  and 
prosody ;  a  compromise  was  soon  effected,  and  a  hybrid  language 
generated — a  linyua  Franca^  in  which  both  parties  could  commu¬ 
nicate.  The  progress  of  language,  when  not  fixed  by  a  written 
literature,  is  to  discard  the  synthetic  forms,  inflexions  by  termi¬ 
nations,  and  to  adopt  the  analytic  by  resolving  every  idea  into 
its  component  parts.  The  niceties  of  cases,  genders,  and  declen¬ 
sions,  were  too  refined  fur  the  illiterate  Goths :  a  change  of 
structure  and  syntax  ensued  ;  cases  were  supplied  by  preposi¬ 
tions,  declensions  by  auxiliary  verbs,  a  new  stock  of  Teutonic 
words  w'as  introduced, — the  dictionary  was  enriched  while  the 
grammar  was  deteriorated,  the  substance  improved  while  the 
form  was  broken  up.  This  convenient  middle  idiom  led  to  the 
neglect  by 'either  party  of  the  original  language  of  the  other; 
the  unwritten  speech  of  the  conquerors  was  forgotten,  while  the 
Latin  was  preserved  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  tri- 


•  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Romance  Language.  1835. 
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bunals.  It  ceased,  however,  to  be  the  spoken  language  of  the 
many,  insomuch  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  clergy  were  en- 
joined  to  be  able  to  translate  their  homilies  into  the  Romance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laity  ;  hence  it  came  to  be  considered  the  vulgar 
in  contradistinction  to  the  learned  :  the  romantic  is  still  opposed  to 
the  classical  style,  and  a  *  scholar’  emphatically  means  one  skilled 
in  the  dead  languages.  The  clergy,  the  only  penmen,  would  not 
condescend  to  preserve  the  lay  productions  of  a  despised  dialect; 
hence  in  every  country  the  non-existence  of  their  earliest  litera- 
ture,  which  probably  was  of  no  great  merit,  although  suited  to 
the  age  and  occasion,  et  auribus  isthis  temporis  accommodata.* 
Poverty  of  spoken  language  is  always  a  bar  to  letters ;  until 
the  mother  tongue  be  moulded  sufficiently,  learned  men  will  re¬ 
sort  to  a  more  adequate  foreign  idiom.  Under  these  disadvan¬ 
tages,  nothing  original  or  of  a  high  class  is  likely  to  be  produced. 

The  first  impulse  towards  modern  literature  was  given  by  the 
Proven9al.  which  is  the  most  appropriate  term  for  the  langua^ 
of  the  troubadour.  The  southern  province  of  Gaul,  ‘  Provin 
‘  cia’  par  excellence^  was  exempted  from  those  wars  by  which 
Europe  and  Spain  especially  were  brutalized.  Peace  led  to 
affluence,  leisure,  and  those  arts  which  humanize  and  civilize. 
The  Provencal  language,  from  being  the  first  formed,  long  be¬ 
came  a  standard  ;  it  was,  however,  but  the  flowerings  of  Spring, 
which  die  in  announcing  the  fruits  of  Autumn.  Founded  on  the 
Latin,  yet  owing  nothing  to  the  Augustan  style,  it  was  only  for 
a  period,  not  for  all  time ;  for  no  soil  can  be  permanently  fruitful 
tinless  enriched  with  the  precious  loam  of  classical  lore.  No 
Dante  arose  to  immortalize  the  language.  The  butterfly  ephfr 
meral  prattle  of  courts  and  minstrels,  has  relapsed  into  a  mere 
patois.  It  opened,  however,  in  a  poesy  dedicated  to  Venus, 
rising  like  its  patroness  from  the  foam  of  the  placid  blue  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  under  a  genial  climate,  gilded  with  a  ray  of  sunshine 
from  the  east.  Courts  of  love  were  established,  wherein  amor¬ 
ous  affairs,  ‘  tensiones,’  were  debated,  where  the  O vidian  arts 
were  revived  in  the  gay  science,  ‘el  gay  saber.’  This  theme, 
grateful  to  all  ages,  which  sung  of  ‘  dames,  and  knights,  of  arms, 
‘  atnd  love’s  delights;’  where  princes  pleaded,  and  beauty,  dispen- 
sing  golden  violets,  decided  without  appeal,  appeared  doubly 
fascinating  to  an  age  awakening  from  the  heavy  slumber  of 


*  An  apology  is  prefixed  by  the  clerical  transcriber  to  the  Bodleian 
copy  of  the  Chateau  (T Amour,  ‘  Et  (|uam vis. lingua  Humana  (Romance) 
‘  coram  clericos,  saporem  suavitatis  non  habeat,  tamen  pro  laicia,  qm 
*  minus  intclligunt,  opusculura  illnd  upturn  est.’ 
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longf  hours  of  darkness.  Poesy,  with  her  twin  sister  Music, 
revived  in  her  old  occupation  of  ballad.  To  be  able  to  accom¬ 
pany  verse  with  melody,  was  one  of  the  common  requisites  of  the 
Athenian  xaxoy  xai  aya^of  and  of  the  mediaeval  hidalgo.  It  was 
the  rela.\ation  of  the  Homeric  heroes;  for  the  really  brave  have 
always  a  tendency  to  the  soft  emotions  which  poesy  supplies. 
Thus  Achilles,  crossed  in  love,  solaced  himself  with  his  lyre, 
cuih  J’afa  kXea  av3fwv  (II.  i.  189,)  singing  the  fyttes  the  cantos  of 
the  gests  of  Hercules,  who  was  to  him  what  Achilles  was  to  the 
dark  ages,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  preux  chevalier. 

And  here  we  may  say  a  word  on  the  close  connexion  be¬ 
tween  modern  and  ancient  romance,  new-hatched  to  the  woful 
times.*  Hercules  and  his  like,  went  about  abating  nuisances, 
destroying  giants  and  monsters,  exhibiting  the  chivalrous 
mixture  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  both  equally  exaggera¬ 
ted.  They  were  Orlandos  dressed  a  la  Greque.  Polyphemus 
was  the  model  of  Kithon,  who  made  himself  a  bed  of  kings’ 
beards,  and  was  killed  by  Arthur ;  and  of  Ferragus,  the  Spanish 

S "ant  despatched  by  ‘  Ilowlande’  while  taking  his  siesta;  Calypso, 
ledea,  Circe,  and  the  Sirens,  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Urgandas 
and  Alcinas,  as  Pegasus  was  of  the  Hippogryphs,  and  Bucephalus 
was  of  Babieca.  The  challenges  of  Scironand  Antaeus,  shadow¬ 
ed  out  the  holdings  at  outrance,  ‘  los  pasos  honrosos ;’  just  as  the 
sophists  of  Greece  led  the  way  to  the  scholastic  wranglers,  who 
permitted  no  man  to  pass  by  without  a  logomachy,  which,  being 
interpreted  into  the  rustica,  means  having  a  few  words.  History 
is  but  a  succession  of  parallels, — the  Olympic  games  created  Pin¬ 
dars,  the  tournaments  created  Troubadours.  The  latter  ren¬ 
dered  the  greatest  service  to  the  despised  literature,  which  re¬ 
quired  the  countenance  of  men  of  arms  in  a  rude  warlike  age, 
when  personal  prowess  and  courage  were  the  attributes  most  in 
honour.  Thus  Achilles  was  then  a  more  popular  character  than 
Hector,  in  whom,  as  civilisation  advances,  new  beauties  are  felt, 
which  had  shone  before  like  stars,  bright  but  unobserved.  ‘  Row- 
‘  lande,  Alysandre,  Achilles,  Bevis,  and  Hercules,’  are  classed 
together  by  our  earlier  poets  ‘  as  good  knightes  and  trewe,  of 
‘  whose  dedes  men  make  Romauns.’  The  Gesta  Alexandri, 
Ricardi,  with  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  were  the  story-books  of 


•  Euripides  makes  Theseus  choose  the  profession  of  knight-errant 
redresser  of  wrongs, 

iitf  T«a’  U(  EXXiiM; 

Ai(  KtXtcTTnf  rt/t  KXKt/r  xuBirrxfxi. 

Iket.  34. 

See  Letters  of  Chivalry,  Hurd.  in.  230. 
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the  dark  ages.  Richard,  the  patron  of,  and  patronised  by  the 
minstrel,  owed  his  liberty  and  life,  and  his  subsequent  renown, 
to  his  troubadour  accomplishments ;  the  grandson  of  his  sister, 
Alphonso  el  Sabio,  if  not  really  wise,  did  much  for  learning :  by 
discarding  Latin  from  the  law  tribunals,  and,  by  causing  chroni- 
cles  to  be  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  he  fixed  the  Spujush  lan¬ 
guage.  This,  springing  from  the  north-western  provinces,  was 
founded  on  the  Latin,  with  the  ‘  liable,’  (the  still  spoken  ‘  rustica’ 
of  the  Asturias,)  and  the  Gallician.  The  pride  of  the  Castilians 
rejected  the  softer  idiom  of  inferior  provinces,  while  their  jealousy 
of  Arragon  excluded  the  more  perfect  Provencal;  ‘  el  Castellano’ 
came  to  signify,  as  it  still  does,  the  language  of  Spain,  that 
manly  eldest  son  of  the  Latin,  of  which  the  softer  Italian  is  the 
daughter.  Alphonso,  a  versifier  rather  than  a  poet,  wrote  couplets 
to  the  Virgin  in  the  dialect  of  Gallicia,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  where  the  songs,  old  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  had  become 
devotional  from  the  pilgrim  influence  of  tire  shrine  of  Santiago. 
The  royal  bard,  moreover,  converted  his  visions  of  alchemy  into 
rcdondillas,  to  assist  the  memory  of  learners,  on  the  principle  of 
Latin  grammars.  His  ballads  arc  among  the  most  ancient  of 
the  present  form,  and  have  been  preserved  more  from  their  au¬ 
thor’s  quality  than  from  their  own.  They,  howev’cr,  encouraged 
a  deviation  from  the  monastic  ‘  versos  de  arte  major,’  which  were 
written  with  an  affectation  of  learning,  in  the  form  of  the  ancient 
pentameter.  Of  works  of  this  kind,  the  ‘  Poema  del  Cid,’  an  epic 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  considered  by  Schlegel,  Southey,  Du¬ 
ran,  and  all  the  best  judges,  to  be  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  finest 
poem  in  the  language.  It  gave  birth,  according  to  Bouterwek, 
to  the  modern  songs  of  Spanish  chivalry,  and  fixed,  says  Schle¬ 
gel,  the  true  old  Castilian  character.  Mr  Hallam  constantly 
underrates  the  antiquity  and  merit  of  this,  and  of  other  romances 
on  the  Cid,  and  by  so  doing  shakes  tluj  very  corner-stone  of  this 
branch  of  literature.  He,  however,  as  constantly  and  candidly 
admits  his  ‘  slight  acquaintance’  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  original.*  He  is  contented  to  transcribe  Bouterwek  with 
an  occasional  reference  to  Sanchezf  and  Duran,  who,  to  the  best 
of  our  judgment,  after  a  most  careful  perusal,  hold  and  make 
good  opinions  utterly  at  variance  with  those  of  Mr  Hallam,  and 
they  must  be  the  best  judges  of  questions  very  much  philolo- 


*  Lit.  Europe,  ii.  322.  Compare  this  with  vol.  i.  ch.  2,  ditto, 
t  Colleccion  de  Poesias  Castellanas  anteriores  al  siglo  xv.  Thomas 
Antonio  Sanchez,  vol.  iv.  1779,  with  elaborate  notes  and  glossary,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Keliqiies  of  Percy. 
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glcal.  They  think,  and  we  coincide  with  them,  that  some  of 
the  romances  of  the  Cid  preceded  the  Poema ;  nor  was  it  likely 
that  the  best  Spanish  epic  should  have  been  the  first.  It  was 
doubtless  a  rijatciamento,  like  the  Iliad  or  the  Niebelungen  Lied 
—a  getting  together  of  earlier  floating  ballads  now  lost;  just  as  our 
GeottVey  of  Monmouth  composed,  about  the  same  time,  his  me¬ 
trical  history,  professedly  ‘  from  songs  inscribed  in  the  memory 
of  the  people.’  Mr  Hallam,  although  he  infers  their  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  text,  con¬ 
demns  this  uncertain  criterion  when  speaking  of  our  early  English 
ballads. 

The  songs  of  the  people,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
have  every  where  been  interpolated  and  modernized.  The 
first  of  the  minstrel  craft  were  rhapsodists,  who  recited  their 
own  compositions,  like  the  bards  of  Strabo,  (iv.  302,) 
luv  Mcei  TToitjTM,  mokcrs,  as  the  Scald  signified  the  polisher^ 

Trobadorcs  froueeres,  men  who  found  out  and  invented.  Highly 
honoured,  they  formed  part  of  the  war  and  peace  establishment 
of  kings.  Taillefer,  ‘  qui  moult  bien  chantoit,’  preceded  the 
Normans  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  singing  the  ballad  of  Ro¬ 
land  till  he  was  killed — a  rare  instance  of  the  poetical  non  re- 
licUi  parnmld.  His  strains  produced  on  Harold’s  troops  those 
effects  which  the  Jewish  wind  instruments  did  on  the  walls  of 
Jericho.  The  Cretans,  according  to  Polybius,  (iv.  20,)  scared 
their  enemies  with  rhymes,  on  the  bagpiping  principle  of  our 
gallant  Highlanders.  In  the  piping  times  of  peace,  the  minstrel, 
omnis  luxurke  interpres,  as  Pliny  said  of  Menander,  sang  of 
mimic  war  and  real  love  to  the  dull  barons  of  dungeon  castles, 
who  had  ears,  although  they  could  not  read — who,  doubly  steeped 
in  the  ennui  of  wealtli  and  want  of  occupation,  listened  greedily, 
like  other  great  men,  to  their  own  praises.  Minstrelsy  sup¬ 
plied  the  lack  of  a  more  refined  intellectual  entertainment,  and 
of  rational  conversation,  as  professional  gentlemen  do  now  at 
avic  banquets ;  their  harpings  lulled  the  rude  Sauls  to  sleep, 
which  is  now  done  by  quarto  epics.  The  person  of  the  minstrel 
was  sacred,  his  profession  was  a  passport,  he  was  ‘  high  placed  in 
‘  hall,  a  welcome  guest the  assumption  of  his  character  became 
the  disguise  of  lovers  of  adventure.  These  advantages  raised 
pseudo-laureates,  ‘  idle  vagabonds,’  according  to  the  act  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  ‘  who  went  about  the  country  under  the  color  of  min- 
‘  strelsy;’  men  who  cjired  more  about  the  supper  than  the  song  ; 
who  for  base  lucre  divorced  the  arts  of  writing  and  reciting,  and 
stole  other  men’s  thunder.  Their  social  degeneracy  may  be  traced 
in  the  Dictionary ;  the  chanter  of  the  gests  of  kings,  *  gesta 
‘  ducum  regumque,’  dwindled  into  a  ‘  gesticulator,’  a  jester ;  the 
VOL.  l.XMI.  NO.  CXl.VI.  2  C 
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honoured  joglar  of  Provence  into  the  mountebank,  the  juggler, 
the  ‘  jockie,’  or  doggerel  ballad-monger — 

Beggars  they  are  by  one  consent, 

And  rogues  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

They  descended  by  the  usual  stages  of  things  of  mere  fashion ;  at 
first  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  therefore  then  imitated ; 
until  they  became  common — vulgar — which  is  but  one  step,  and 
the  test  at  once  of  merit,  universal  acceptance,  and  the  forerunner 
of  disgrace ;  no  sooner  taken  up  by  the  o!  ttoMoi  than  rejected 
by  the  exclusive.  This  occurred  very  soon  in  Spain.  The  really 
good  clergy  were  shocked  at  their  abuses,  while  the  interested 
grudged  the  money  earned  by  rivals,  who  interfered  with  their 
monopoly  of  instructing  the  people  in  pious  prose,  or  of  amusing 
them  with  Alexandrine  legends.  This  enmity  is  of  all  countries. 
'I'heir  Latin  synonyme  for  ‘  scald  rhymers,’  scurra  mimus,  &e., 
will  outlive  their  sculptured  caricatures;  where  mendicant  monks, 
minstrels,  fools,  monkeys,  and  beasties,  are  pilloried  on  pinnacle 
and  gargoyle,  in  cloister  and  cathedral.  The  itinerant  monks 
and  mountebanks  repaid  all  this,  like  FalstaflF,  by^  showing  up  the 
irregularities  of  regulars  and  seculars,  ‘  in  ballads  to  be  sung  to 
‘  filthy  tunes.’  ‘  Flebit  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe.” — They, 
undermined  their  influence.  Preachings  and  songs  take  part  in 
all  national  changes;  for  doctrines  precede  actions.  They  were 
the  popular  press  of  the  time  ;  opposed  by  the  privileged  orders 
and  watched  by  statesmen,  as  Burleigh  afterwards  employed 
agents  to  listen  to  street  songs,  the  thermometer  of  the  people’s 
temper.  In  all  these  alterations  for  the  Avorse,  the  primitive 
principle,  ‘  to  entertain,’  remained  unchanged.  To  this  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ballad  was  sacrificed  ;  passing  from  one  to  another,  ead 
minstrel  begged,  borrowed,  or  stole  from  all  quarters.  The  ori¬ 
ginals  were  corrupted  and  remodelled  ;  they  got  their  bread  by 
pleasing  ;  magister  artis,  ingeniigue  laryitor  venter'' — ’The  peo¬ 
ple  who  paid  had  the  best  right  to  be  gratified  even  with  non¬ 
sense  verses  if  they  preferred  them.  Lope  de  Vega,  one  of  the 
restorers  of  the  natural  styl^,  excused  his  sins  against  critical 
canons  on  that  ground. 

Porque  romo  Lis  paga  el  vulgo,  es  justo, 

Hablar  le  en  necio,  para  darle  gusto. 

Now  as  novelty  is  enticing,  and  forms  the  essence  of  story¬ 
telling,  each  new  edition  had  its  additions  or  omissions  according 
to  the  talent,  bad  taste,  caprice,  or  convenience  of  reciter  and  au¬ 
dience.  All  poetry  except  of  Homeric  or  Uantesque  merit, 
which  fixes  its  own  language,  suffers  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time,  the  greatest  of  innovators; — strains  which  delighted  the 
Catos  and  Cethegi,  were  thought  antiquated  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
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race,  who  modernized  those  of  Ennius  ;  just  as  Dryden  and  Pope 
did  those  of  Chaucer  and  Dr  Donne.  The  Cid  Romances,  the 
corner-stones  of  the  fabric  of  ancient  Spanish  ballads,  from  being 
the  oldest,  are  exactly  those  which  have  suffered  the  most.  They 
have  come  down,  says  Duran,  like  the  ship  of  Colchos,  which 
from  frequent  repairs  retained  at  last  nothing  but  the  original 
form  and  intention.  They,  like  pieces  of  money  worn  smooth 
in  common  currency,  have  been  re-coined  and  re-issued  so  often, 
that  though  the  metal  is  unchanged,  no  trace  of  the  first  die  is 
to  be  discovered.  This  must  happen  every  where.  Bishop  Percy 
hoped  to  conciliate  ‘  his  polished  age,’  by  an  assurance  that  he 
had  omitted  and  altered  much  of  the  ‘  rude  songs;’  insomuch  that 
the  sour  llitson  ‘  could  place  no  confidence  in  his  text.’  Garci 
Ordonez  di  Montalto,*  in  his  re-edition  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  an¬ 
ticipated  Percy  in  word  and  deed.  The  fact  is,  that  antiquarian 
exactness  is  quite  of  a  modern  date ;  no  one  now  dreams  of 
meddling  with  the  precious  arugo  of  time,  nor  of  scouring  bright 
the  antique  shield.  This  is  an  age  of  recurrence  to  first  princi¬ 
ples.  Antiquated  works,  raked  from  the  dust  of  archives,  are  now 
republished  with  such  a  curiosity  of  obsoleteness  in  spelling  and 
language,  that  they  become  the  playthings  of  black-letter  biblio¬ 
maniacs  and  useless  to  the  uninitiated,  who  consider  books  to  be 
valuable  in  proportion  as  they  are  pleasant  to  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood.  The  first  publishers  of  Spanish  ballads  in  print  were  of 
this  latter  opinion,  and  being  neither  antiquarians  nor  philolo¬ 
gists,  they  put  them  forth  in  the  language  of  the  day,  without 
any  regard  for  the  venerable  idiom  in  which  they  were  written  : 
the  language,  therefore,  only  marks  the  epoch  when  they  were 
first  printed.  The  earliest  Cancioncro  is  that  of  1.510,  by 
Fernando  de  Castillo,  which  does  not  carry  a  stamp  of  antiquity 
so  remote  as  the  ‘  Chronica  General’  of  the  thirteenth  century;  in 
which  perpetual  allusions  are  made  to  the  then  existing  ballads  of 
the  joglares.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  oldest  collection  of  popular 

C’,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  European 
ure ;  and  did  we  possess  such  a  volume  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VHI.,  relating  to  the  wars  of  the  Conqueror  and  Plan- 
tagenets,  what  illustration  and  annotation,  exclaims  Mr  Lock¬ 
hart,  would  it  not  have  received  long  ago !  This  and  the  ear¬ 
liest  Romances  bear  on  their  very  titles  the  acknowledgment, 
that  they  were  composed  of  modern  and  of  ancient  ballads  of 


*  Zaragoza  edition,  1521.  Coligio  de  los  antiques  originales,  y«i- 
tando  muchas  palabras  superfluas,  y  poniendo  otras  de  mas  polido  g  ele^ 
gante  estilo. 
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which  collections  in  manuscript  previously  existed.  Thus  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Alphonso  de  Baena,  by 
order  of  Juan  II.*  transcribed  a  ‘  Cancionero  de  Poetas  Anti- 
*  quos,’  of  which  specimens  are  given  by  the  Spanish  translators 
of  Bouterwek.f  This  extraordinary  manuscript  existed  in  the 
Escurial  up  to  the  French  invasion,  when  it  disappeared.  An¬ 
tonio  and  others  had  unfortunately,  by  describing  where  it  was 
and  its  value,  put  the  plunderer  on  the  scent.  The  little  illus¬ 
tration  which  art  and  letters  have  ever  received  in  Spain,  has 
caused  irreparable  losses.  The  Travels  of  Ponz,  and  the  Artis- 
tlcal  Dictionary  of  Cean  Bermudez,  published  in  1800,  furnished 
a  catalogue  to  the  invaders,  who  invariably  on  their  arrival  in 
towns,  demanded  every  thing  worth  taking,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  natives,  who  were  generally  alike  ignorant  of  the  treasures 
they  possessed,  or  of  the  books  which  described  them. 

One  of  the  early  printed  Cancioneros  contains  productions  o* 
one  hundred  and  thirty  authors.  Such  a  mellifluous  swarm  never 
could  have  come  simultaneously  over  the  land.  They  formed  the 
aurea  catena  of  Spanish  poets ;  unknown  indeed  to  fame,  and  when 
honoured  by  print,  thought  worthy  only  of  its  coarsest  cheapest 
forms ; — destined  for  rude  thumbs,  these  editions  for  the  people 
have  become  excessively  rare,  bibliographical  gems  of  the  purest 
water  and  paid  for,  their  weight  in  gold.  Typographically  speaking, 
they  are  worthless  beyond  purposes  of  curiosity-collecting,  and  are 
entirely  superseded  by  the  modern  reprints.  The  editors  paid  no 
attention  to  chronology  either  of  author  or  subject ;  they  publish¬ 
ed  them  apologetically  to  the  learned ;  they  just  printed  their 
commonplace  books,  into  which  they  had  copied  the  ballads  in 
the  order  in  which  they  chanced  to  meet  with  them.  Tares  and 
corn,  good  bad  and  indifferent,  meet  together  in  chance  medley, 
like  a  pack  of  shuffled  cards  ;  yet  not  unpleasant  to  read  from  the 
constant  variety  and  uncertainty  of  style  and  subject.  Few  Spanish 
pericrania  are  marked  with  the  organic  bump  of  classification: 
they  and  their  progenitors  were  Goths  in  feeling.  Moors  in  habits, 
ceremonious  and  ‘  etiqueteros  ’  in  personal  dealings ;  but  satisfied, 
in  matters  and  things,  to  take  what  came  before  them  without 
standing  on  the  order  of  the  course.  The  Germans,  methodical  and 

*  Juan  II.  was  the  patron  of  Troubadours ;  his  was  the  golden  age  of 
Spanish  poetry.  He  resembled  his  cotemporary,  our  James  I.  of  Got¬ 
land,  who  ‘  passed  his  tyme  yn  redyn  of  Romans  yn  svngyng  and  pypyng, 
<  in  harpyng  and  yn  all  other  honest  solaces  of  grete  pleasaunce  and  de- 
‘  light.’ 

-t-  Don  Jose  Gomez  dela  Cortina  y  Don  Nicolas  Hugalde  y  Molinedo. 
Madrid,  1829. 
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analytical,  have  wept  over  this  chaos  ;  in  which  they  found  it 
impossible  to  trace  through  any  regular  succession  of  strata  up  to 
the  primitive  formation:  even  the  Deutsche  Jleiss.,  which  Depping 
imploringly  invokes,  quailed  before  the  tangled  web  and  the  multi> 
plicity  of  song,  for  every  conflict  had  its  ballad,  and  every  captain 
wrote  his  despatches  in  verse.  The  Spanish  language,  rich,  sono¬ 
rous,  and  flexible,  full  of  sound  and  promise,  is  a  sort  of  blank  verse 
of  itself.  The  commonest  village  alcalde  pens  his  placards  in  the 
Cambyses  vein,  more  naturally  than  Pitt  dictated  king’s  speeches 
extemporaneously.  Foreigners,  as  in  the  east,  must  never  take 
Castilian  expressions  or  professions  literally — less  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear.  The  conventional  hyperbole  must  be  discounted, 
and  not  estimated  according  to  the  value  it  would  bear  in  our 
business-like  language.  VVe  deceive  ourselves  ;  for  no  Spaniard 
trusts  the  fine  words  of  his  countrymen,  who  seldom  mean  or  ex¬ 
pect  that  he  should :  they  hold  four-fifths  to  be  a  mere  song,  and 
fit  for  songs ;  accordingly  men,  women,  and  children,  write  and 
sing  seguidillas,  many  no  doubt  of  slender  merit ;  for  where  words 
come  without  thought,  much  thought  is  commonly  dispensed  with. 
The  hardiest  mariners  are  formed  in  the  roughest  seas.  This 
facility,  however,  accounts  for  the  number  of  olden  authors,  ann 
the  little  importance  attached  to  their  works  :  there  could  be  no 
particular  merit,  when,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  ‘  every  hill 
‘  was  a  Parnassus,  and  every  fountain  a  Hypocrene.’  A  literary 
democracy  existed  among  these  writers  for  the  people,  which  pre¬ 
vented  any  one  from  rising  above  his  compeers.  They  cast  their 
bread  on  the  waters,  and  their  songs  to  the  winds  ;  they  attached 
no  value  to  what  flowed  without  effort,  and  often  thereby  deceived 
themselves  as  to  their  relative  value ;  they  neither  thought  of 
making  a  name  nor  money,  nor  any  thing  beyond  pleasing  for 
the  moment  with  trifles,  auioayj^^wuT'Tixa,  made  for  passing  events 
and  written  on  the  occasion :  they  certainly  were  vastly  unlike 
our  hot-pressed  poetasters,  who  expect  the  highest  price  and  praise 
for  the  smallest  contiibutions ;  the  facility  of  a  language  prodigal 
of  verse  was  increased  to  the  singing  and  dancing  propensities 
which  the  Spaniard  has  derived  from  his  Iberian  ancestors,  who 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (iii.  249)  spent  the  nights  as  described  by 
Silius  Italicus,  (iii.  346 :) — 

Barbara  nunc  patriis  ululantem  carmina  linguis  ; 

Kane,  pedis  altemo  jiercussa  verbere  terra. 

Ad  numernm  resonas  gaudentem  plaudere  retras. 

Hoc  requies  Indusque  viris,  ea  sacra  voluptas. 

Their  descendants  are  still  musical  without  being  harmonious, 
saltatory  without  being  graceful— just  as  they  are  warlike  without 
being  military.  The  guitar,  seguidilla,  and  fandango  are  un- 
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changed  ;  they  form  the  repose  of  sunburnt  labour  in  venta  and 
courtyard,  where  some  black-whiskered  performer,  the  very  anti¬ 
thesis  of  Farinelli,  ‘  screechin’  out  his  prosaic  verse,’  screams 
forth  his  ‘  coplas  de  zarabanda,’  either  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
or  drawls  out  his  ballad,  melancholy  as  the  drone  of  a  Lincoln¬ 
shire  bagpipe,  both  alike  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own 
trachea,  and  of  all  un- Spanish  ears.  So  would  he  sing,  says 
Lope  de  Vega,  even  in  a  prison,  ‘  a  costa  de  garganta  can- 
‘  tareis  aunque  en  la  prision  estareis.’  The  audience,  however, 
are  in  raptures  ;  ‘  all  men’s  ears  grow  to  his  tunes  as  if  they  had 
‘  eaten  ballads they  take  part  with  beatings  of  feet,  ‘  taconeros  ;’ 
with  clapping  of  hands,  the  xfoToj,  ‘  palmeado with  tambarines 
and  castanets,  the  Bsetica  crusmata  and  crotola  of  the  Gaditanian 
‘  funciones,’  of  which  the  descriptions  by  Martial  and  Petronius 
Arbiter  would  serve  exactly  to  this  day.  The  guitar  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Spaniard  and  his  ballads ;  he  slings  it  across  his 
shoulder  with  a  riband,  as  was  depicted  on  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
4000  years  ago,  (Wilkinson,  ii.  ch.  0.)  It  is  the  unchanged 
kinoor  of  the  East,  the  Ki6a^a,  cithera,  guitarra,  githorne ;  the 
*  guiterne  Moresche’  of  the  ministrellers,  (Ducange.)  With  the 
instrument  may  have  come  down  some  remnant  of  the  primitive 
times,  of  wdiicn  a  want  of  the  invention  of  musical  notation  has 
deprived  us.  Melody  among  the  Egyptians,  like  sculpture,  was 
never  permitted  to  be  changed,  lest  their  fascination  might  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  severe  influence  of  their  mistress,  religion.  That 
both  were  invented  for  the  service  of  the  altar  is  indicated  in  the 
myth  of  their  divine  origin.  These  tunes  passed  into  other 
countries ;  the  plaintive  Maneros  of  the  Nile  became  the  Linus 
of  Greece,  (Herod,  ii.  79.)  The  national  tunes  of  the  Fellah, 
the  Moor,  and  the  Spaniard  are  still  slow  and  monotonous,  often 
in  variance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  words,  which  have  varied, 
whilst  the  airs  remained  unchanged.  7'hey  are  diatonic  rather 
than  chromatic,  abounding  in  suspended  pauses,  unisonous,  not 
like  our  glees,  yet  generally  provided  with  an  ‘  estrevillo,’  a 
chorus  in  which  the  audience  joins.  They  owe  little  to  harmony, 
the  end  being  rather  to  alfect  than  to  please.  Certain  sounds 
seem  to  have  a  mysterious  aptitude  to  express  certain  moods  of 
the  niind  in  connexion  with  some  unexplained  sympathy  between 
the  sentient  and  intellectual  organs  :  the  simplest  are  by  far  the 
most  ancient.  Ornate  melody  is  a  modern  invention  from  Italy  ; 
and,  although  in  lands  of  greater  intercourse  and  fastidiousness, 
the  conventional  has  ejected  the  national,  fashion  has  not  shamed 
nor  silenced  the  old  ballad  airs  of  Spain — those  ‘  howlings  of 
‘  Tarshish.’  Indeed  national  tunes,  like  the  songs  of  birds,  are 
not  taught  in  orchestras,  but  by  mothers  to  their  infant  progeny 
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in  the  cradling  nest.  The  romances  of  Spain,  when  not  sung, 
are  recited  rather  than  read.*  Thus,  among  the  Orientals,  a 
book  is  seldom  understood  until  it  is  rendered  vocal,  by  a  sort  of 
habitual  emphasis,  which  depends  more  on  sound  than  on  sense. 
Our  method  of  reading  appears  to  them  to  be  plain  talking. 
This  recitative  is  the  ‘  canto  fermo,’  the  plain  chant  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church,  and  unquestionably  is  of  eastern  origin.  Hence, 
by  the  common  process  of  human  deterioration,  it  passed  to 
secular  purposes.  Tunes  derived  from  heavenly  spheres  in  the 
lamentations  of  olden  precentors,  were  sung  to  words  devised  by 
the  sons  of  Belial ;  and,  vice  versa,  psalms  were  set  to  hornpipes 
by  the  mistaken  Steruholds,  who  hoped  that  popular  tunes  might 
lead  the  gay  to  sing  godly  ballads,  ‘  which,’  says  the  quaint 
Wood,  ‘  they  did  not.'  This  inveterate  habit  of  song  modified, 
the  form  of  Spanish  poetry.  The  long  monkish  pentameters 
were  cut  into  two  lines — into  redondillas — which  suited  the 
voice.  How  easily  this  was  done  may  be  exemplified  by  the  in¬ 
verse  proof :  take  the  familiar  example  of  the  translation  of  the 
ballad  of  ‘  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,’  in  the  ancient  mediaeval 
form : — 


‘  Seduxit  miles  virginem  1  receptus  in  hibernis,  | 

Praecipitem  quae  laquco  [  se.  transtulit  avernis.  j 

Prodigality  of  verse  was  fostered  by  the  musician,  who  only 
looked  to  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  and  cared  not  whether  - 
they  were  swift  iambics,  running  trochees,  cantering  dactyls  or 
anapests — dimiters  or  trimiters.  Every  possible  license  in  metre 
was  allowable  :  if  the  meaning  could  not  be  comprehended  into 
a  copla  of  four  verses,  it  was  carried  on  without  the  break  even  of 
a  comma  into  five  or  six.  A  similar  laxity  was  permitted  in  the 
rhymes,  which  w'ere  used  or  not  at  caprice,  or  mingled  with  asso¬ 
nants  which  consist  of  the  mere  recurrence  of  the  same  vowels 
without  reference  to  that  of  consonants.  Thus  santos,  llantos, 
are  rhymes,  amor  and  razon  are  assonants ;  even  these,  which 
poorly  fill  a  foreign  ear,  were  not  always  observed  ;  a  change  in 
intonation,  or  a  few  more  thumps  or  less  on  the  guitar-board, 
did  the  work,  and  superseded  all  difficulties.  These  ‘  morse  pro- 
‘  nunciationis,’  this  ‘  ictus  metricus,’  constitute  a  rude  prosody, 
and  lead  to  music  just  as  gestures  do  to  dancing — to  ballads — 

‘die  se  canta  ballando and  which,  when  heard,  reciprocally 
inspire  a  tarantula  desire  to  snap  fingers  and  kick  heels,  as  all 
will  admit  in  whose  ears  the  ‘  Habas  Verdes’  of  Seville  or  the 
Cachucha  of  Cadiz  yet  ring.  The  words  destined  to  set  all  this 
capering  in  motion  were  not  written  for  cold  critics ;  and  even 
such  as  were  professedly  serious  and  not  saltatory,  were  listened 
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to  by  those  who  were  attuned  to  the  hearing  vein — who  antici- 
pated  and  re-echoed  the  subject — Iwho  were  operated  on  by  the 
contagious  bias.  Thus,  a  fascinated  audience  of  otherwise  sen>ible 

Britons  tolerate  the  positive  presence  of  nonsense  at  an  opera _ 

‘  Where  rhyme  with  reason  does  dispense, 

And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense.’ 

The  poems  of  an  Italian  improvisatore  appear,  like  many  ser¬ 
mons,  to  be  excellent,  until  tested  by  print.  We  must,  however, 
refer  our  readers  to  the  entertaining  work  of  Don  N.  Zamarcola* 
for  these  lower  classes  of  Spanish  ballads,  and- confine  ourselves 
to  the  more  serious  and  romantic.  The  mother-wit  of  Anda¬ 
lusians  and  the  deep  feeling  of  Castilians,  have  given  an  aroma  to 
the  former  and  an  interest  to  the  latter,  which,  like  delicate  wines, 
will  hardly  bear  transportation.  Simplicity,  the  common,  and 
greatest  charm  of  all  ancient  reliques,  appears,  when  in  a  strange 
dress,  poor,  trivial,  and  flavourless ;  while  some  words  in  trans¬ 
lation  convey  too  much,  and  others  too  little,  there  are  several, 
says  Southey,  which  are  altogether  untranslatable.  They  are 
like  the  ‘  open  Sesame’  of  the  Arabian  tale — the  meaning  may  be 
retained;  but,  if  the  word  be  changed,  the  spell  is  lost.  This  magic 
has  its  effect  only  upon  those  to  whom  the  language  is  familiar 
as  their  mother-tongue,  and  hardly,  indeed,  upon  any  other  but 
those  to  whom  it  really  is  so.  Thus  many  of  the  oldest  romances 
(Bouterwek  cites  those  of  Fontefrida  and  llosafresca  as  perfectly 
untranslatable)  appear  to  us  to  have  nothing  in  them ;  and  yet, 
probably  from  referring  to  some  real  fact  or  early  association,  to 
something  passing  show,  fire  in  the  native  Spaniard  a  train  of  a 
thousand  pleasing  ideas.  This  hidden  fulness  of  meaning,  which, 
like  expression,  is  more  beautiful  than  mere  beauty,  can  only  be 
revealed  to  those  who  have  a  light  within  :  (pmaaia  auvsToia-i.  It  is 
only  to  be  represented  by  ideas,  not  words ;  we  have  no  free¬ 
masonry,  no  half-note  which  recalls  and  explains  every  thing: 
what  notion  does  the  word  Lava  convey  to  the  dull  boor  of  a 
Lincolnshire  fen?  It  is  thus  that  poetry  preserves  language; 
from  feeling  that  the  glowing  stanzas  cannot  be  adequately  trans¬ 
lated  we  learn  the  original. 

Mr  Lockhart  has  deeply  imbued  his  mind  with  the  spirit  of 
these  Spanish  ballads ;  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  he 
has  emancipated  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  counting  lines 
and  interpreting  single  words — from  that  servility  which  has  ob¬ 
scured  the  clearest,  and  deformed  the  most  beautiful.  He  has 


•  CoUcclon  de  Seguidillas  liranas  y  Polos.  Published  at  Madrid, 
1799,  under  the  name  of  Don  Preciso. 
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caught  the  emphatic  feature,  and  has  in  so  doing  combined  suffi¬ 
cient  fidelity  in  his  copy  without  losing  the  freedom  and  uncon¬ 
strained  flow  of  his  original,  which,  as  far  as  the  English  reader 
is  concerned,  he  has  frequently  improved  by  a  judicious  pruning. 
Mr  Lockhart  has  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Depping,  who, 
despairing  of  ascertaining  priority  of  composition,  divided  these 
ballads  into  the  historical,  chivalrous,  Moorish,  and  the  mixed. 
All  these,  however  diflering  in  subject  or  style,  bear  a  striking 
family  likeness,  and  are  stamped  with  that  character  of  nationality 
which  the  Spanish  literature  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
and  which  forms  one  of  its  most  honourable  features.  The 
earliest,  and  by  these  we  mean  such  as  preceded  Charles  V., 
bear  the  most  decided  lineaments  of  their  true  old  Castilian 
parentage.  They  present  a  genuine  transcript  of  the  unadul¬ 
terated  nfioj,  the  chivalrous  idealization  of  the  feudal  and  crusading 
systems.  It  would  form  an  interesting  enquiry  to  trace  the  de¬ 
cline  of  Spanish  character  and  power,  as  evidenced  in  the  altered 
tone  of  the  popular  records.  It  is  not  less  clear  than  the  physical 
degeneracy  of  the  stalwart  Guzmanes  and  Ponce  de  Leons  of 
old,  as  exhibited  in  the  puny  frames  of  their  dwarfed  and  stunted 
descendants. 

The  historical  and  chivalrous  ballads  are  fully  entitled  to  those 
epithets.  They  are  records  rather  than  romances,  heroic  and 
national  poems  rather  than  ballads.  There  is  scarcely  any  incident 
of  importance  which  is  not  to  be  found  among  them.  Like  the  his¬ 
torical  dramas  of  Shakspeare  (through  which,  like  Lord  Chatham, 
half  England  knows  half  its  history)  they  kept  up  the  national 
spirit — tliey  told  the  tale  of  ancestors  who  never  despaired,  never 
surrendered,  but  fought,  endured,  and  conquered.  Heard  in  youth, 
they  had  all  the  advantage  of  priority,  when  the  memory — wax  to 
receive  and  marble  to  retain — never  forgets  what  it  the  first  remem¬ 
bered.  IMore  engaging  than  dry  history,  they  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  nation,  and  so  truly,  that  they  were  listened  to  in  spite 
of  their  almost  monotonous  uniformity — their  rudeness,  and  occa¬ 
sional  rambling  diffuseness  and  exaggeration.  In  these  Hotspur 
poems,  we  must  not  look  for  the  elegant,  delicate,  or  refined. 
Dealing  with  facts,  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any  great  depth 
of  thought,  nor  by  that  probing  into  the  secret  workings  of  the 
human  lieart  which  is  the  province  of  the  philosophical  poetry 
of  advanced  civilization,  when  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
body  give  place  to  the  more  exquisite  tortures  and  enjoyments 
of  the  mind.  They  looked  to  effects,  and  not  to  the  abstract ; 
and  in  this  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  modern  Italian  poetry, 
which,  infinitely  more  perfect  in  form  and  art,  never  sustained  a 
nation’s  liberties  and  cliaracter.  We  must  not,  therefore,  judge 
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of  them  by  the  eflFect  which  they  now  produce  on  us — when  the 
eye,  not  ear,  is  called  to  decide — but  by  the  effect  which  was 
intended,  and  was  produced,  on  those  who  heard  them  and  on 
,  their  children’s  children.  In  our  days  of  pseudo  information 
and  intelligence,  one  novelty  obliterates  another,  one  stirring 
appeal  is  damped  by  another.  To  the  rude  soldier  Spaniard, 
scantiness  of  information  was  made  up  by  concentration — the 
moral  stimulant  was  intense — they  heard  and  believed  like  child¬ 
ren  at  a  play.  Imagination  acted  upon  their  untutored  minds, 
as  reason  does  on  ours,  and  infinitely  stronger,  because  their 
hearts  as  well  as  their  heads  were  affected,  and  embarked  in 
their  belief.  These  cheering  songs,  like  the  Sibyl  oracles  of 
Greece,  the  propitious  omens  of  the  Romans,  animated  the 
powerful  principle  in  faith,  of  realizing  the  thing  believed — 
possunl,  quia  posse  videntur.  These  cheering  songs  generated  the 
Hector-like,  the  best  and  only  omen,  to  die  if  necessary  for  their 
liberties  and  countries. 

£lf  OlWVOf  aplff’TCf  Jt/jLWSffSxi  TTEfl  TTaTfWf. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  those  who  have  the  making 
of  the  people’s  ballads  may  dispense  with  the  power  of  enact¬ 
ing  laws.  'I’he  binding  power,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  these  po¬ 
pular  appeals,  obtains  not  only  with  a  simple  isolated  uncoin- 
municating  people,  (and  then  the  strongest,)  but  also  with  the 
most  refined  and  philosophical.  We  all  side  with  those  with 
whom  we  agree.  These  ballads  speak  out  for  the  whole  nation 
what  lies  in  every  man’s  heart.  They  are  the  means  of  ex¬ 
pression  to  those  who  want  w  ords,  not  feelings.  They  sway  the 
myriads  as  the  breeze  does  the  bending  corn.  Their  power,  like 
that  of  communicating  or  disarming  the  electric  shock,  has  always 
been  for  good  or  evil,  for  peace  or  war,  for  loyalty  or  revolution. 
So,  among  ourselves,  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  thus  made 
and  marred.  The  royalist  ballad,  ‘  The  King  shall  hae  his  ain 
‘  again,’  long  upheld  the  crown,  which  the  Protestant  ‘  Lillibul- 
*  lero’  of  Wharton  dashed  from  the  head  of  the  last,  and  not  the 
worst  of  the  line.  The  sea  songs  of  Dibdin  cheered  on  the  honest, 
frank,  gallant  tars  of  England  to  victory ;  while  the  ‘  Ca  ira  ’  of 
France  goaded  on  a  once  gay,  good-humoured  people  into  ferocity 
and  revolution  ;  and  its  imitation,  ‘  Tragala,’  stained  the  banner 
of  Castile  and  San  lago  with  atheism  and  disloyalty. 

The  early  ballads  of  Spain,  like  those  who  made  and  sung 
them,  were  engrossed  by  a  domestic  warfare,  pro  aris  et  focis.  The 
actors  paid  no  attention  to  foreigners  or  their  concerns,  (to  which, 
to  this  day,  the  Spaniards  are  contemptuously  indiflferent.)  Ultra¬ 
national  and  independent,  they  cared  for  no  Arthurs.  They 
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honoured  Charlemagne  and  his  peerage  with  notice,  very  much 
because  their  Bernardo  had  crushed  them  at  lloncevalles  ;  just  as 
the  Venetian  gondolier  sang  Tasso,  because  therein  was  embodied 
his  republic’s  hatred  against  the  Ottoman,  their  worst  foe.  Ultra- 
christian,  they  denounced  as  the  devil  and  his  works,  as  heathen 
and  infidel  abominations,  all  that  savoured,  whether  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo,  or  Mahoon  and  Tennagaunt,  all  allusions  to  the  mytho¬ 
logical  machinery  of  the  classics,  or  to  the  Oriental  interventions 
of  genii  and  afrits.  They  l;;ul  their  own  interruptive  deities, 
their  own  miracles,  their  own  San  lago,  their  own  heaven-de¬ 
scended  Palladium  on  Zaragoza’s  Pillar.  Poetry  was  as  nothing 
in  the  scale  of  their  intolerant  uncompromising  orthodoxy — their 
pure  immaculate  faith.  This,  the  boast  of  the  ‘  Christiano  viejo 
‘  y  rancio’  involved  the  whole  principle  and  secret  of  the  success 
of  Mahomet,  and  it  was  turned  by  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent. 
A  lesser  stimulant  never  could  have  conduced  to  the  recovery, 
by  the  sons  of  a  handful  of  refugees,  of  long-lost  kingdoms.  It 
was  this  single-hearted  principle  which  animated  this  forlorn  out¬ 
post  of  Europe,  that  saved  the  western  world  from  the  paralysis 
of  an  eastern  yoke.  This  religious  distinction  contributed  also  to 
keep  the  ancient  ballads  pure  from  any  Arabian  tinge  of  litera¬ 
ture,  which  only  begins  to  appear  after  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
when  the  Moor  had  dwindled  into  a  Morisco — a  term  of  inferiority 
and  contempt.  No  Arabian  infiuence  could  predominate,  while 
their  arms  were  feared,  their  manners  and  language  unknown, 
and  their  creed  a  subject  of  unutterable  abhorrence.  The  Spaniard 
borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  Moor  his  warfare  and  his  mimic  sports 
of  war ;  but  his  arts,  letters,  and  agriculture  he  despised,  as  ener¬ 
vating  to  the  soldier  and  heretical  to  the  Christian.  The  painted 
window’s  of  Gothic  churches  were  too  deeply  coloured  with  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Cross,  to  permit  one  ray  of  the  Crescent 
to  desecrate  with  its  glare  the  solemn  altar. 

This  religious  feeling  tended  alike  to  remove  from  their  Gothic 
literature  the  proportions  of  the  classics.  These  rude  crusaders, 
whose  pith  was  wasted  in  ‘  the  tented  field,’  cared  little  for  the  set 

Ehrases  of  Pericles  or  Augustus.  What’s  Hecuba  to  them  !  Virgil, 
eld  to  be  a  necromancer  during  the  dark  ages,  was  treated  as  a  ca¬ 
lumniator  of  fair  Dido’s  fame,  by  the  soldier  poet  Ercilla,  one  of  the 
best — and  soldiers  have  been  the  best — authors  of  Spain.  Poetry 
took  the  veil  of  a  nun  rather  than  the  mask  of  Euterpe.  Berceo, 
(Loor.  40,)  one  of  the  older  writers,  denounces  those  wicked 
joglers  who  do  religion  an  injury  by  neglecting  the  Virgin  for 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Paganism.  Thus  we  find  their  Cids, 
though  brave,  noble,  and  hidalgos,  were  not  descended  from 
deities,  but  from  Christian  parents ;  and  their  swords  were  good 
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and  sharp,  though  not  tempered  in  the  forges  of  X'ulcan.  They 
had  no  occasion  to  borrow  heroes  from  Greece  or  Rome,  when 
real  ones  occurred  in  their  own  eventful  annals  and  times. 
Foreign  invasion  and  civil  war  called  forth  spirits  from  the  deep, 
and  inspired  the  serious  Milton-like  tone  which  breathes  through¬ 
out.  The  Castilian’s  was  a  battle  existence ;  he  knew  not  of 
the  luxuries  or  rich  harvests  of  the  Moor,  but  to  lay  them  waste ; 
the  constant  setting  his  life  on  the  cast  in  holy  crusade  inspired 
an  indifference  to  this  world’s  goods.  It  fed  that  Spanish  feel¬ 
ing  which  has  always  peopled  their  cloisters  from  all  classes, 
from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  their  peculiar  ‘  desengano,’^  the 
finding  out  the  cheat  of  life — of  its  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
vanities.  Their  early  ballads  dwell  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  on  domestic  misfortunes,  the  tale  of  unrequited 
love  ;  and  in  the  later,  the  Morisco  laments  over  fallen  Granada. 
A  dwelling  on  the  past  has  a  thoughtful  saddening  influence. 
There  are  more  tender  elements  in  the  sere  Autumnal  leaf  than 
in  the  blossom  jrromise  of  Spring  ;  and  a  sojourn  at  Rome  leaves 
a  deeper  impression  than  a  season  at  Naples.  There  are  more 
hearse-  like  airs  than  carols  on  David’s  harp,  and  the  sorrows  of  Job 
are  more  vividly  delineated  than  the  felicity  of  Solomon.  So  said 
Bacon.  The  sadness  at  the  bottom  of  these  nightingale  songs 
of  Spain  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  success ;  for  calamity,  the 
common  unchangeable  lot  of  man,  is  understood  by  all,  while 
humour  and  mirth  depend,  to  be  fully  enjoyed,  on  a  thous; '.id  ac¬ 
cidents.  This  retrospective  habit,  which  is  fostered  in  England 
by  our  classical  education,  was  kept  alive  in  Spain  by  the  ;:ever- 
forgotten  fall  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths.  'I'hough  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  moralize  became  occasionally  sententious,  yet  it  never  be¬ 
came  gloomy  nor  austere — it  was  never  unmanned  by  affected  sen¬ 
timentality  nor  morbid  misanthropy ;  it  was  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
religious,  such  as  became  a  Christian  soldierwho  trusted  in  God  and 
his  good  sword.  This  was  evidenced  in  every  line  which  recorded 
every  deed.  They  relied  on  their  own  resources.  Eyewitnesses 
of  broils  and  battles,  they  sung  of  men  whom  they  knew  and  of 
armies  of  which  they  formed  part.  Hence  their  versatility  in 
transferring  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  the  actors.  Like  de¬ 
lightful  Froissart,  there  is  a  daylight  in  their  sketches  which 
no  in-door  painting  ever  possesses.  They,  like  Walter  Scott, 
whose  romances  are  poems,  owed  their  popularity  ‘  to  writing 
‘  with  that  military  artlessness,  that  hurried  frankness,  whicli 
‘  pleases  soldiers  and  young  people  of  bold  action  and  dispo- 
‘  sition.’  'J'here  is  no  vain  self-portraiture  ;  their  genius  was 
simple  and  modest,  their  bravery  unimpeached.  They  could  well 
leave  boasting  and  braggadocio  to  their  degenerate  successors; 
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occupied  with  realities,  they  told  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  one 
more  touching  than  any  fiction,  and  which,  being  true  to  nature, 
has  pleased  learned  and  unlearned,  the  gentlest  and  the  bravest. 
These  old  masters,  like  Giotto  or  Ciinabue,  painted  what  they 
saw ;  and  the  Castilians  fell  as  naturally  into  battle  array,  as  the 
innately  picturesque  Italians  did  into  sacred  groups.  Without 
looking  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  or  foreign  art,  they  trusted  to 
the  expression  of  sentiment  which  they  deeply  felt.  They  flou¬ 
rished  without  the  encumbrance  of  academies,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  apparently  the  most  unfavourable.  They  studied  in  the 
school  of  nature  ;  and  their  transcripts,  true  as  the  most  polished 
of  the  classics,  although  trodden  down  for  a  time  by  the  heel  of 
conventional  critics,  have  revived  again,  and  will  revive,  like 
the  flowers  of  the  field  over  which  an  army  has  passed — spring 
up  again,  when  the  crushing  dead-weight  is  removed.  Eloquent, 
but  not  rhetorical,  there  was  no  laboured  production  of  the  mid¬ 
night  lamp.  They  wrote,  like  Burns,  in  the  field;  they  fought  their 
battles  o’er  again,  while  their  swords  communicated  energy  to 
their  pens.  They  looked  to  events,  not  style ;  there  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  fine,  nor  to  write  for  effect.  The  rough  diamond 
retained  its  salient  angles;  they  described  single  situations,  simply 
and  forcibly,  without  effort  or  much  delicacy,  yet  the  rudeness  lay 
more  in  the  words  than  in  the  sentiments ;  they  left  their  down¬ 
right  tale  to  make  its  own  impression  ;  they  never  diluted  it  by 
verbiage,  nor  injured  the  air  of  history  by  overstating  ;  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  naked  energetic  chiaroscuro  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the 
tinselly  drapery  of  Paul  V’eronese.  Abrupt,  they  went  at  once 
into  the  subject ;  they  placed  the  reader  without  preface  on  the 
scene.  They  dealt  not  with  dry  general  facts,  but  brought 
reality  forward  in  detail.  The  actors  came  on  without  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  they  moved  and  lived  in  bold  relief ;  the  audience  were 
supposed  to  know  them  and  their  story.  This  was  handled 
briefly,  with  much  dramatic  skill,  and  the  event  graphically  told, 
with  remarkable  precision  of  expression.  The  thing  done,  all 
was  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  began.  Written  by  gentlemen,  they 
obtained  a  currency,  and  that  high  tone  of  court  and  camp  which 
still  pervades  the  national  character.  Religion  and  chivalry 
were  the  ‘pivots;’  they  inculcated  a  noble  simplicity,  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  death,  a  generous  support  of  others,  a  high-spirited 
disregard  of  self,  a  devotion  to  the  sex,  not  licentious,  although 
rather  energetic  than  tender;  a  magnificence,  liberality,  and 
hospitality;  a  delight  in  adventure  and  life  of  action  ;  a  pride  to 
man,  but  humility  to  God;  a  blind  obedience  to  king  and  priest ; 
a  sense  of  individual  honour  and  prowess,  a  hatred  and  under 
valuing  of  foreigners. 
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This  nationality  is  evinced  alike  by  what  their  ballads  are, 
as  by  what  they  are  not.  How  little  they  owed  to  foreign 
sources  is  proved  by  their  rudeness,  by  the  absence  of  those 
diagnostics  by  which,  as  in  painting,  other  schools  may  be 
recognised.  They  have  none  of  the  Hebrew  grand  concep- 
tions,  of  Jehovah  his  thunders  and  lightnings ;  none  of  the  al¬ 
lusions  to  natural  objects  ; — to  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  and  the  water  brook.  They  have  none  of  the  Attic  images 
of  the  sea,  the  Voluptuous  yearning  after  and  the  perception  of 
the  beautiful — nothing  of  nature  idealized,  none  of  that  regret 
for  the  shortness  and  loss  of  sweet  life — that  praise  of  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  love,  wine,  and  the  rose  chaplet.  They  were  more  like 
Lacedemonian  than  Athenian,  and  still  more  like  the  early 
Roman,  in  love  of  country  and  its  greatness;  yet  there  is 
nothing  of  the  laying  down  the  sword  for  the  plough,  no  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  Georgies,  no  drawing  of  landscape ;  they  soared 
higher,  and  painted  subjects  of  history.  Neither  did  the  early 
Romanceros  borrow  the  purple  of  the  prelate  ;  nor  the  ingots  of 
the  princely  (though  by  them  despised)  merchants  of  modem 
Italy.  They  shunned  the  infidelity  of  her  scoffers,  who,  living 
under  the  shadow  of  St  Peter’s,  were  enabled  to  estimate  its 
grossness  ;  neither  bad  they  the  Ariosto  careless-minded  plea¬ 
santry — the  persiflage  which  concealed  secret  triumph  over  sur¬ 
rounding  commonplace — the  irony  which  revealed  to  the  initiated 
what  was  meant  to  be  hidden  from  the  herd.  Neither  did  they 
borrow  from  the  muse  of  Provence ;  she  was  too  gay,  too 
amorous  for  celibate  warriors  who  had  crucified  their  flesh ;  her 
strain  was  too  much  a  song,  a  thing  of  fashion  and  frivolity,  and 
too  wanting  in  principle ;  and  even  had  the  Spaniard  been  se¬ 
duced  by  her  fascinations,  the  Inquisition  would  have  struck  out 
every  taint  of  infidelity  or  indecency,  which  never  disgraces  the 
pages  of  the  chaste  and  moral  literature  of  Spain.  Though 
grave,  the  Spaniard  never  fell  into  the  supernatural,  into  the 
wood-demons  of  haunted  forests,  the  skull-formed  goblets  of 
blood,  the  ghosts  and  tales  of  terror  of  the  North,  which  chill 
like  their  long  nights  of  winter.  Night,  to  the  Andalusian,  is 
the  hour  when  pleasure  awakes  to  the  cool  breeze,  the  guitar, 
and  rendezvous.  Yet  not  for  the  boisterous  joyousness  of  merry 
old  England — the  schoolboy  love  of  misebief  for  mischief s  sake — 
the  lawless  freebooting  of  lliana’s  foresters — the  nomade  Anglo- 
Saxon  life  in  the  country,  opposed  to  the  city  and  castle  of  the 
domineering  Norman.  With  all  the  English  hatred  for  foreign 
oppression,  the  early  Spaniard  had  less  ofhis  ridicule  for  humbug, 
lay  or  clerical — he  was  too  temperate  to  care  much  for  flagons 
of  nut-brown  ale,  and  the  venison-pasty,  flavoured  with  the  poach- 
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in»  relish  of  opposition  to  hateful  game-laws.  The  Spaniard, 
fighting  on  his  native  plains,  had  no  songs  of  the  sea,  of  ancient 
mariners,  whose  deck  was  their  field,  whose  joy  the  battle  and 
the  breeze. 

Thus  far  they  had  remained  original,  both  positively  and  nega¬ 
tively,  when  an  increased  intercourse  with  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  introduced  the  Dantesque,  the  allegorical,  mytho¬ 
logical,  and  metaphysical  styles,  and  the  native  raciness  began  to 
evaporate.  I'he  poet  merged  in  the  scholar,  who'was  willing  to  in¬ 
jure  the  purity  of  his  mother-tongue,  in  the  vain  hope  of  rendering 
it  more  classical.  A  subsequent  decline  brought  on  euphuism, 
with  conceit,  mannerism,  bad  taste,  and  affectation.  Critics  and 
courtiers  waged  war  against  honest  nature ;  they  played  about 
the  head,  but  never  touched  the  heart ;  they  fell  into  verbal 
subtleties,  into  anagrams,  ingenious  combinations,  things  of  words, 
not  mind,  the  tricks  of  a  puny  literature.  Devoid  of  originality, 
they  now  ‘glossed’  the  older  ballads  of  sterner  stuff — ^just  as 
simple  tunes  arc  frittered  away  by  unmeaning  variations ;  they 
diluted  instead  of  condensing.  Poetry  became  the  trade  of 
pedants,  who  wrote  to  show  their  learning,  not  from  an  irresist¬ 
ible  necessity  of  giving  vent  to  what  was  bursting  within.  They 
spun  out  in  their  libraries  a  sham-fight  of  metaphors,  iron  sleets 
and  arrowy  showers — the  mincing  of  metre  ballad-mongers — 
popinjays  who  knew  less  of  war  and  wounds,  God  save  the  mark  I 
than  of  parmaceti.  Stuff'  which  would  have  grated  in  the  ears 
of  the  old  Cid — *  we  must  have  knocks,  ha  !  must  we  not  ?’ — 
Venus  fared  worse  than  Mars.  Sonneteers  warbled  amatory 
nothings  to  phantoms  of  shadows.  Love  was  made  but  to  be 
told  by  vain  babblers,  who  knew  not  that  real  love  never  stops  to 
define  nor  analyse,  never  trumpets  forth  its  tale,  but,  deeply 
sensitive,  hides  its  sweet  secret,  dreading  never  to  meet  with  full 
sympathy  from  uncongenial  hearts.  The  Platonisms  of  Petrarch 
without  his  delicacy,  were  ill-suited  to  the  real  fierce  passion 
which  burned  and  burns  in  Southern  bosoms  for  a  real  concentra¬ 
ting  object. 

Meanwhile,  a  sad  change  for  the  worse  was  silently  taking 
place  in  the  character  of  Spaniards.  Their  literature,  its  expo¬ 
nent,  partook  of  the  deterioration.  The  civil  and  religious 
tyranny  of  the  Austrian  brooded  over  the  land ;  the  once-free 
Castilians-  no  longer  fought  for  their  faith  and  country,  but  for 
ambition  and  foreign  conquest :  slaves  at  home,  and  conquerors 
abroad,  their  ancient  good  qualities  became  the  sources  of  the 
most  cruel  deeds  of  butchery  and  bigotry  which  have  ever  dis¬ 
graced  a  nation.  With  the  same  implicit  obedience  to  king  and 
priest,  they  executed  the  bloody  orders  of  despots  and  the  Inqui- 
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sition.  Their  poesy,  which  had  shone  brlg;ht  in  their  ancient 
ballads,  now  shared  in  the  decline ;  it  still  glittered  on  the  theatre, 
vet  devoid  of  ancient  honesty  and  simplicity.  It  now  inculcated 
doctrines  of  servility,  of  bad  morality,  laxness  in  principle,  false 
lionour,  selfishness,  and  skulking  assassination. 

The  discredit  into  which  the  old  system  had  fallen  produced 
Don  Quixote.  The  success  of  this  inimitable  performance  con¬ 
tributed  to  hasten  the  general  change  for  the  worse.  No  man, 
however,  had  more  of  the  true  chivalrous  spirit  than  Cervantes; 
nor  do  we  think  that  he  originally  contemplated  the  full 
clfect  which  his  work  produced,  and  which  he  appears  to  have 
trie(J  to  counteract  in  his  second  part;  where  (excepting  the 
monomania,)  the  high  nSo;  of  his  hero  rises  very  much,  and 
ill  fact  became  the  portrait  of  the  author.  Chivalry  had  served 
its  turn,  and  had  had  its  day;  from  being  all  in  all,  it  had 
become  useless,  powerless,  and  necessarily  was  held  cheap, 
by  all  those  who  kick  at  the  fallen  lion  :  ‘  du  sublime  au  ridi¬ 
cule  il  n’y  a  qu’  un  pas.’  Knowledge  blew  romance  to  tbe  winds, 
as  gunpowder  reduced  the  knight  errant  to  the  ranks.  The  clay¬ 
footed  colossus  was  laughed  at  and  travestied.  The  germ  of  a 
Don  Quixote  budded  first  among  the  practical  English,  who  soon, 
with  their  genius  for  caricature,  depicted  the  absurdity  and  weak 
side  in  their  Sir  Topaz — their  mock  tournament  of  'rottenham, 
their  Reeves  Daughter,  their  Dragon  of  Wantley.  More  of 
Morehall  was  the  type  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha — a  glim¬ 
mering  of  this  had  appeared  in  the  Satirical  Minho  llebulgo. 
'I'he  ridicule,  however,  which  pleased  the  frivolous  Juan  1 1,  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  nation,  nor  with  the  reality  of  the 
Moorish  contest.  Spanish  romance  was  destined  to  fall,  like 
Caisar,  with  greater  dignity.  There  is  nothing,  however,  new 
under  the  sun.  The  same  causes  led  to  similar  efi’ects  many 
centuries  before.  ‘  The  Pythian  sibyl,’  says  Plutarch,*  ‘  de- 
‘  scended  from  her  car  of  metre,  melodies,  and  ballads,  to  distin- 
‘  guish  in  prose  the  true  from  the  mythological,  and  stooped  with 
‘  disenchanted  wings  to  truth.’  Prose — alas  !  as  we  know  to  our 
cost — in  the  march  of  intellect  follows  the  funeral  of  poesy,  as 
naturally  as  physicians  and  undertakers  do  once-animated  re¬ 
mains.  When  the  world  fancied  itself  getting  wiser,  it  consider¬ 
ed  poetry  to  be  a  fiction,  and,  mistaking  form  for  substance,  gave 
credit  to  the  same  stories  when  made  honest  in  prose,  the  presum- 
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ed  garb  of  respectable  matter  of  fact,  which  it  rejected  in  verse. 
The  metrical  romances  led  to  those  ponderous  folios,  those  Ama- 
dis  de  Gauls  in  which  Spain  took  the  lead,  the  perusal  of  which 
drove  Don  Quixote  mad ;  the  process  of  conversion  is  old  and 
simple,  it  merely  consisted  in  removing  the  final  rhymes,  when 
the  prose  became  complete.  The  rule  holds  good  to  this  day, 
and  the  experiment  may  be  verified  on  any  of  the  best  poems  of 
last  year’s  publication. 

The  Moorish  conquest  which  preceded  these  later  deteriorations 
in  national  character  and  literature,  effected  some  change  in  both; 
more,  however,  in  form  than  in  substance.  The  Arabian  influ¬ 
ence  lighted  up  the  native  flowers  of  Castilian  romance  with  the 
gorgeous  brilliancy  of  an  eastern  sun  ;  a  more  figurative,  ornate, 
oriental  tinge  was  communicated,  from  which  the  older  ballads 
are  remarkably  exempt :  the  two  people  were  now  brought  into 
immediate,  and  at  first  into  amicable  contact.  They  felt,  what 
so  often  happens,  the  softening  explanatory  influence  of  inter¬ 
course,  and  a  better  acquaintance,  under  which  even  the  fallen 
angels  appear  less  black.  They  found  that  the  hated  Moors  re¬ 
sembled  themselves  in  pride  and  martial  chivalry,  and  were  their 
masters  in  arts,  luxuries,  and  refinement.  The  Moor,  a  subject  of 
national  interest  and  triumph,  became  in  consequence  a  vehicle  for 
novels  and  poesy ;  which  professed,  on  the  captandum  principle, 
to  be  translated  from  Arabian  originals,  done  into  choice  Casti- 
ian  by  eminent  authors ;  and  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  much 
was  actually  adopted  from  an  originally  cognate  literature ;  as 
had  occurred  before  in  the  times  of  Alvarus  and  St.  Eulogius. 
It  was  thus  that  the  most  delightful  of  tales,  ‘  Las  Guerras  de 
‘  Granada,’*  originated  ; — a  work  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Schle- 
gel,  contains  some  of  the  finest  ballads  in  the  Spanish,  or  in  any 
other  language.  It  was  the  prototype  of  the  ‘  Waverley  novels.’ 
It  was  a  Moorish  tale  of  ‘  sixty  years  since,’  published  about  a 
hundred  years  after  the  conquest  of  Granada.  It  professed  to  be  a 
translation  taken  from  the  original  of  Abenhanum  of  Granada, 
by  Gines  Perez  of  Murcia,  and  to  give  the  history  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  Moorish  account  of  that  period.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  history  and  fiction,  with  just  enough  of  the 


*  No  lover  of  Spanish  romance  should  be  without  this  charming  no¬ 
vel,  for  a  fiction  it  undoubtedly  is.  A  vast  number  of  editions  are  enu¬ 
merated  by  Brunet,  (Nouv.  Res.  ii.  178,)  and  by  Hallam,  (Lit.  Eur.,  iii. 
438.)  Neither,  however,  mention  those  editions  now  before  us.  Parte 
Prima,(the  second  edition,)  Valencia,  1597.  Parte  Secunda,  Cnenca,  1619. 
The  second  part  is  rarer  than  the  first.  The  French  translation  by  Sane, 
Paris,  1809,  in  general  inaccuracy  and  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
rivals  the  worthless  translation  of  Conde’s  History  of  the  Moors,  by 
^lons.  Maries ;  hos  <u,  Boinane,  caveto. 
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former  to  stamp  a  colour  of  credit  on  the  details.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  was  prodigious ;  it  rivalled  in  number  of  editions  the 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  the  Orlando  Furioso,  and  the  novels  of 
Scott.  It  was  translated  into  foreign  languages.  It  called 
forth  a  sympathy  for  the  Moor,  whose  plaintive  tale  was  told 
in  most  touching  ballads,  interspersed  with  the  prose  narra¬ 
tive.  This  kindly  tone  toward  a  fallen  enemy  gave  offence 
to  many  of  the  stern  old  Spaniards,  who  were  indignant  that 
their  Bernardos  and  Cids  should  be  set  aside  by  those  Ganzuls 
and  Abenhamers ; — forgetting  that  to  extol  them  was  the  greatest, 
although  an  indirect,  compliment  to  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  conquered.  This  book  created  a  pseudo- Arabian  style ;  for 
the  fiery  zeal  of  the  bigot  Ximenes  prevented  any  real  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Arabian  literature.  By  burning  every  book  on  the  ab¬ 
surd  supposition  that  it  was  the  Koran,  and  by  deterring  Talavera 
and  others  from  translating  Spanish  works  into  the  Arabic,  the 
language  of  the  Moors  in  less  than  half  a  century  ceased  to  be 
understood  in  Spain ;  where  it  has  ever  since  been  less  investi¬ 
gated  and  appreciated  than  in  any  other  kingdom  of  Europe.  Its 
real  influence  on  Spanish  literature  has  been  very  much  over¬ 
rated,  nor  do  we  imagine  that  one  tithe  of  the  so-called  Moorish 
ballads  were  ever  composed  by  Moors.  But  we  must  conclude. 

We  trust  that  those  who  have  done  us  the  honour  to  peruse 
these  remarks,  will  now  turn  with  increased  zest  to  the  captivating 
volume  which  has  given  rise  to  them  ;  they  will  then  reverse  the 
hard  lot  of  the  Sybil,  and  reascend  into  the  gorgeous  and  pleas¬ 
ing  car  of  poesy,  from  the  dry  and  groveling  path  of  prose.  Far 
more  easy  and  more  agreeable  would  it  have  been  to  us,  to  have 
adorned  our  pages  with  a  nosegay,  culled  from  these  no  longer 
exotic  flowers  of  Castilian  romance ;  they  are  now  rendered  indi¬ 
genous  ;  transplanted  by  the  genius  of  Mr  Lockhart,  they  have 
taken  deep  root  and  flourish  in  our  harder  climate ;  and  in  truth 
the  soil  is  congenial.  Their  manly  tone  of  liberty  and  independence, 
their  reflective,  somewhat  saddened  turn,  their  sincere  religious 
character,  their  sterling  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  love  of  country, 
never  will  find  a  truer  echo  than  in  honest  English  hearts. 
Confidently  do  we  invite  our  readers  to  the  entire  volume,  in  the 
assurance  that  they  will  better  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
than  by  any  selections  of  ours,  which  at  best  show  rather  the 
turn  of  mind  of  the  selector  than  of  the  original.  Mr  Lockhart 
has  conjured  up  a  boundless  succession  of  scenes  and  actors,  who 
pass  before  our  view  in  a  Banquo  glass; — Bernardo,  the  hero  of 
Roncevalles,  the  personified  principle  of  the  immemorial  inveterate 
resistance  of  Spaniards  against  the  invading  Gaul — when  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Moor  forgot  their  own  mutual  hatred  and  death  struggle, 
in  the  more  absorbing  common  abhorrence  of  France.  The  Cid — 
‘  My  Cid,  he  who  was  born  in  a  good  hour,'  ‘  the  honour  of  Spain’ — 
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the  type  and  epitome  of  her  national  character,  whose  horse,  sword, 
beard,  every  part,  parcel,  and  particular  has  been  made  the  theme 
of  a  poem.  Poor  Blanche !  in  her  lonely  prison,  sighing  like 
Mary  Stuart  for  her  lost,  her  much  loved  France,  and  murdered 
by  her  wayward  husband,  Don  Pedro — then  comes  his  hour  of 
retribution,  the  fratricidal  wrestling  at  Montiel ;  the  bloody  civil 
wars,  the  Roses  and  Bosworth  of  Spain — anon  the  scene  shifts 
to  Granada,  to  the  fairy  Alhambra,  to  the  banquet  of  beauty,  — the 
fountain,  jereed,  and  tournament.  Then  dark-coming  calamities 
cast  their  shadows  over  joy  and  pomp ;  a  cry  of  woe  from  Alhama,  a 
hurrying  and  stirring  in  the  city,  a  saddling  of  steeds,  a  buckling  on 
of  armour,  a  riding  up  and  down  ; — the  contest,  the  defeat,  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  cross,  the  fall  of  the  crescent,  never  to  rise  again.  Then 
is  heard  the  ‘  last  sigh  of  the  Moor,’  as  descending  from  the  hillock 
of  Padul,  his  water-standing  eyes  looked  their  last  farewell  at 
those  red  tow'ers,  his  paradise  on  earth,  now  lost  for  ever.  Then 
murmur  out  the  plaintive  ditties  of  fallen  Granada,  those  Mo- 
risco  wails  which  were  forbidden  to  be  sung,  lest  the  tear  that 
they  called  up  should  be  brushed  away  by  the  clenched  hand, 
which  passed  rapidly  over  the  brow  to  grasp  the  sword  of  revenge. 

Such  is  the  treat  which  awaits  our  readers.  We  speak  with 
the  fond  remembrance  of  bygone  years,  when  we  pored  over 
these  ballads  on  the  scenes  themselves  ;  and  now,  ‘  e’en  in  their 
‘  ashes,  glow  the  wonted  fires,’  fanned  and  rekindled  by  these  de¬ 
lightful  translations.  ‘  I  never  heard,’  says  the  Arcadian  Sydney, 

‘  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
‘  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet ;  and  yet  it  is  sung  by  some 
‘  blinde  crowder  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  stile ;  which, 

‘  beeing  so  eville  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  un- 
‘  civill  age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  elo- 
‘  quence  of  Pindare?’  Not,  think  we,  so  much  as  in  its  own 
simple  voice — which  is  that  of  our  Shakspeare — ‘  nature’s  own 
‘  darling’ — ‘  who  loved  a  ballad  e’en  too  well and  who  has  em¬ 
balmed  in  his  own  never-dying  pages  many  a  gem  of  our  own 
precious  popular  poetry.  Just  as  Cervantes,  the  Shakspeare  of 
Spain,  influenced  by  a  kindred  feeling,  interwove  into  his  im¬ 
mortal  Don  Quixote  a  rich  tissue  of  the  native  songs  of  his 
land.  Those  great  searchers  into  the  heart  of  man  well  knew 
how  much  this  class  of  simple  poesy  can  refresh  the  bright  spark 
within  usj  when  dimmed  by  the  cares  and  earthy  necessities  of 
our  mortal  coil. — 

‘  Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  had  last  night : 

Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much 

More  than  the  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms, 

Of  tliese  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times.’ 
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Art.  V. — Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
Several  Duties  levied  on  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
how  far  those  Duties  are  for  Protection  to  similar  Articles,  the 
Produce  or  Manufacture  of  this  Country,  or  of  the  British  Pos¬ 
sessions  Abroad  ;  or  whether  the  Duties  are  for  the  purposes  of 
Revenue  alone.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
Printed.  Folio :  1840. 

Toothing  could  have  taken  place  more  seasonably,  considering 
’  how  extensively  the  Duties  on  Imports  aflfect  the  trade,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  agriculture  of  the  British  empire,  than  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  such  a  Committee  as  that  mentioned  above.  ^ 
great  a  disturbance,  indeed,  has  of  late  exhibited  itself  in  our 
domestic  industry,  that  it  had  become  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  ascertain  how  far  that  disturbance  could  be  checked, 
or  altogether  got  rid  of,  by  a  wholesome  change  in  our  system 
of  Import  Duties. 

No  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  progress  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  can  be  ignorant  that  a  great  revolution  has  commenced 
with  regard  to  the  demand  for  them  in  foreign  markets ;  for  in 
some  countries  we  have  been  partially  supplanted  by  foreign 
competition,  and  from  others  wholly  expelled.  The  Evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  fully  establishes  these  facts;  for 
though  it  is  true,  that  new  markets  have  been  opened  in  some  of 
our  colonies,  and  elsewhere,  the  present  state  of  markets  gene¬ 
rally,  imperatively  demands  that  every  thing  should  be  done 
that  the  legislature  can  do,  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  main¬ 
tain  a  successful  competition  with  foreign  rivals.  Besides  the 
recent  renewal  and  extension  of  the  Prussian  League,  and  some 
new  restrictions  on  our  manufactures  imposed  by  Russia,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Spain,  the  termination  of  the  existing  tariff  of  import 
duties  in  the  United  States  in  1841,  and  of  our  commercial  treaty 
with  Brazil  in  1844,  are  occurrences  calculated  to  excite  strong 
apprehensions  as  to  the  means  of  upholding  our  manufacturing 
superiority.  The  duties  that  the  United  States  and  Brazil  will 
impose  on  our  manufactures,  will  in  all  probability  be  so  entirely 
prohibitory,  (unless  we  consent  to  admit  the  productions  of  these 
countries  into  our  ports,)  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  the  seri¬ 
ous  question  must  be  seriously  met — Whether  it  is  fit  that  we 
should  go  on  sacrificing  our  greatest  national  interests  to  the 
practice  of  giving  protection  to  the  private  interests  of  a  compa¬ 
ratively  small  portion  of  the  community. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Evidence  annexed  to  it, 
cannot  fail  to  diffuse  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
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ancient  Protective  Policy,  and  of  the  true  state  of  our  situation 
with  regard  to  the  future.  This  will  go  far  to  lead  the  public 
to  a  correct  judgment  on  the  question  to  be  decided;  for  the 
enormous  mischief  that  the  system  has  produced,  would  never 
have  been  submitted  to,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  its  operation  in  depressing  the  revenue,  raising 
prices,  and  encouraging  foreign  countries  to  establish  tariffs  hos¬ 
tile  to  our  manufactures.  The  great  body  of  consumers,  when 
they  look  into  the  subject,  and  seek  to  know  why  sugar  is  so 
dear,  coffee  so  dear,  bread  so  dear,  meat  so  dear,  and  every  other 
article  of  food  and  nourishment  so  dear — while  cotton  goods,  wool¬ 
len  goods,  linen  goods,  and  numerous  other  commodities  are  so 
cheap — will  discover  that  this  is  wholly  owing  to  the  protection 
that  has  been  given  by  our  legislature  to  the  West  Indian  and 
British  landowners.  Another  great  evil  arising  from  the  pro¬ 
tective  policy,  in  addition  to  those  of  raising  prices  and  of  exclu¬ 
ding  our  manufactures  from  the  European  markets,  is  an  immense 
loss  of  revenue.  This  is  established  by  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee,  in  a  way  that  admits  of  no  refutation ;  and  now 
that  we  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  new 
taxes,  to  provide  for  the  current  expenditure  of  the  state,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  peace,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will 
prefer  getting  money,  by  allowing  foreign  sugar,  coffee  and  corn 
to  be  imported  ;  to  getting  it  by  new  projects  for  adding  to  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country. 

But  before  proceeding  further  with  this  inquiry,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  objects 
of  the  Protective  Policy.  Those  statesmen  who  first  introdu¬ 
ced  protecting  duties,  had  for  their  object  what,  no  doubt, 
they  very  sincerely  believed  would  be  attained — the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  advancement  of  domestic  industry.  But  at  the  time 
when  they  first  conceived  this  project,  nothing  was  known  as 
to  the  true .  sources  of  national  industry  and  wealth.  Opinions 
were- wholly  formed  from  first  appearances;  and  as  it  seemed 
to  them  to  be  obvious,  and  was  not  disputed,  that  the  profits 
of  those  who  carried  on  domestic  speculations  in  trade  would 
be  increased  by  excluding  foreign  competition,  this  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  means  by_  which  industry  and  wealth 
could  be  rapidly  and  extensively  advanced,  was  by  granting  le¬ 
gislative  security  against  all  interference  whatever  of  foreigners. 
‘  The  more  simple  ideas  of  order  and  equity,’  says  David  Hume, 
‘  are  sufficient  to  guide  a  legislator  in  a  great  part  of  his  duties  ; 
‘  but  principles,  like  those  of  commerce,  are  much  more  com- 
*  plicated,  and  require  long  experience  and  deep  reflection  to  be 
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*  well  understood,  because  real  consequences  are  often  contrary 
‘  to  the  first  appearances.’  It  was  because  the  projectors  of  the 
system  of  prohibitory  duties  were  incapable,  from  their  ignorance, 
of  understanding  and  foreseeing  the  real  consequences  of  this 
system,  that  they  were  carried  away  by  those  first  appearances, 
which  promised  an  increased  extension  of  industry  by  means  of 
forced  profits.  Their  ignorance  is  not  very  surprising ;  for  in 
their  time  no  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  trade  by 
such  works  as  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations.’  It  is  only  by  the  help 
of  this  and  similar  works,  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  understanding  the  true  sources  of  na¬ 
tional  industry  and  national  wealth  ;  for  determining  in  what  way 
they  are  rendered  efficient ;  and  for  calculating  with  accuracy  the 
real  consequences  of  every  legislative  measure  which  has  any  re¬ 
lation  to  them.  From  the  doctrines  there  laid  down,  supported 
as  they  are  by  facts  and  experience,  we  now  know  that  all  legis¬ 
lative  interference  with  industry  is  wrong ;  that  the  wants  of  a 
people  are  the  only  supports  of  industry  and  wealth ;  and  that 
in  proportion  as  they  increase  with  the  increase  of  civilization, 
industry  is  extended,  and  all  those  undertakings  which  create 
national  wealth.  Labour  and  capital,  when  no  restrictions  inter¬ 
fere,  will  be  employed  to  produce  those  things  which  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  of  a  country  allow  of  being  produced  with 
the  greatest  advantage  ;  while  those  which  can  be  produced  with 
greater  advantage  abroad  will  be  imported,  and  paid  for  by  ex¬ 
porting  home-made  goods ;  for  by  no  possibility  could  they  be 
paid  for  by  any  other  means.  In  such  a  case  all  commoditiei 
would  exist  in  the  greatest  abundance,  while  prices  would  be  as 
low  as  they  possibly  could  be  ;  consumption  and  demand  would 
thus  be  carried  as  far  as  they  could  be  carried,  and  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  industry  would  be  kept  constantly  in  action. 
The  varieties  of  climate,  situation,  and  soil,  afford  to  every 
country  in  the  employment  of  industry  some  advantages  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  others.  By  making  use  of  such  advantages,  every 
country  will  exert  itself  in  the  way  that  is  most  beneficial  in  the 
production  of  wealth.  Hence  it  is  that  the  capital  of  England  is 
much  more  productive  of  wealth  if  employed  in  coal,  iron,  tin, 
and  other  natural  productions,  and  on  those  objects  in  which  these 
articles  contribute  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  than  in 
making  those  things  which  a  foreign  country  can  make  cheaper 
in  consequence  of  the  advantages  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  All 
protection,  by  diverting  the  industry  of  a  country  from  those 
branches  of  production  for  which  it  is  best  qualified,  turns  so 
much  capital  out  of  the  course  it  would  take  of  its  own  accord— 
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and  out  of  a  more  into  a  less  productive  channel — and  in  this  way 
diminishes  the  amount  of  national  industry,  instead  of  advancing 
it.  Protection  also,  by  raising  prices,  diminishes  the  worth  of 
every  man’s  income,  reduces  consumption,  and  leads  to  conse> 
quences  wholly  opposed  to  those  beneficial  results  which  are 
produced  by  leaving  the  wants  of  society  to  take  their  own  course 
in  encouraging  and  extending  industry,  and  in  creating  and  esta¬ 
blishing  the  wealth  of  a  nation. 

This  system  was  introduced  into  European  policy  by  M.  Col¬ 
bert,  in  1667.  Before  his  time  Holland  supplied  all  Europe 
with  manufactures,  and  received  in  payment  the  raw  materials 
of  its  poorer  neighbours.  Colbert  sought  to  force  the  growth 
of  manufactures  in  France,  merely  by  issuing  his  famous  tariff 
of  1667,  by  which  the  importation  of  all  manufactures  was  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  injurious  consequences  of  his  system  are  amply 
attested  by  experience.  France  has  rigidly  adhered  to  it,  and 
ever  since  that  period  has  been  paying  for  the  manufactures  she 
has  used,  from  half  to  twice  as  high  prices  as  England  or  Hcd- 
land ;  while  her  manufacturing  establishments  have  always  been, 
dll  within  a  few  years,  of  the  most  wretched  description.  His 
system  of  forcing  manufactures  by  excluding  the  competition  of 
foreign  capital,  wholly  overlooked  the  circumstance,  that  the 
competition  at  home  of  one  manufacturer  against  another  would 
remain  free  ;  and  that  the  effect  of  forced  profits  would  be  only 
temporary,  in  consequence  of  the  irresistible  temptation  they 
would  hold  out  to  new  capital  to  participate  in  them.  The 
natural  course  of  things,  under  a  system  of  protection,  is  ad¬ 
ditional  investment  of  new  capital  in  the  protected  trades; — in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  goods,  diminished  prices,  and  finally,  such 
an  extended  competition,  that  the  prices  of  home  productions 
do  not  realize  the  advantages  expected  from  protection.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  hastened  by  the  effect  of  protecting  duties  to  confine  the 
sale  of  the  protected  manufactures  to  the  home  market ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  necessarily  takes  place ;  because  the  whole  object 
of  the  protecting  duties  is  to  establish  higher  prices  at  home 
than  the  prices  abroad.  But  the  consequence  of  the  sale  being 
thus  limited  to  the  home  market,  and  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  protecting  duties  to  invest  new  capital  in  the 
protected  trades,  is,  that  the  supply  of  the  market  constantly 
exceeds  the  demand ;  and  that  the  prices  of  the  protected  goods 
as  constantly  have  a  tendency  to  fall ;  and  hence  the  system  is 
ruinous  to  all  manufacturers. 

The  history  of  trades  and  manufactures  in  all  those  countries 
which  have  adopted  the  protecting  system,  establishes  beyond 
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question  the  accuracy  of  these  statements.  Before  the  union  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Ireland,  the  legislature  of  Ireland  had  enacted 
a  system  of  high  protecting  duties ;  in  order  to  exclude  English 
goods  and  encourage  Irish  manufactures.  The  legislature  of  Eng¬ 
land  retaliated,  and  thus  conGned  the  market  for  Irish  manufac¬ 
tures  to  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  that  large  capitals  were  in¬ 
vested  in  Ireland  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  the  best 
machinery,  and  the  most  skilful  workmen  were  brought  from 
England,  every  undertaking  failed.  Too  much  was  produced 
for  the  demand  of  the  Irish  market ;  great  quantities  of  English 
goods  were  smuggled  into  Ireland ;  prices  were  never  steady ;  and, 
though  sometimes  high,  proGt  was  always  low,  and  every  branch 
of  manufacture  existed  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  state.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  entire  abolition  of  the  protecting  duties  took 
place,  in  1823,  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  began  to 
extend  themselves,  and  in  Ireland  are  now  well  established. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  citizens 
of  Boston,  on  the  American  tariff  of  1827,  places  the  question  of 
protection  in  a  striking  point  of  view  ‘  That  dear  goods  made 

*  at  home  are  better  than  cheap  ones  from  abroad  ; — that  capital 
‘  and  labour  cannot  be  employed  in  this  country  without  pro- 
‘  hibitory  duties ; — that  it  is  patriotic  to  tax  the  many  for  the' 
‘  beneGt  of  the  few  : — that  it  is  just  to  aid  by  legislation  manu- 

*  factures  which  do  not  succeed  without  it; — that  we  ought  to 

*  sell  to  other  nations,  but  never  to  buy  from  them, — these  are, 

*  we  have  long  since  known,  fundamental  principles  among  the 

*  advocates  of  the  American  system.  It  is,  however,  extraordinary 

*  that  these  ancient  and  memorable  maxims,  sprung  from  the 

*  darkest  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  should  take  their  last 

*  refuge  here,  and  Gnd  a  statesman  of  great  experience  and  know- 
‘  ledge  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  in  their  defence.’ 

The  truth  of  these  doctrines  regarding  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
tection,  does  not  depend  for  proof  upon  references  to  general 
principles;  for  it  is  demonstrated  by  facts  beyond  all  dispute. 
Among  these  are  the  fact  of  Saxony  and  Switzerland  having 
become  Gourishing  manufacturing  countries  without  the  aid  of 
any  kind  of  legislative  interference.  Saxony,  before  she  became 
a  party  to  the  Prussian  League,  had  no  protecting  customs* 
duty  whatever ;  and,  though  by  no  means  naturally  rich,  manu¬ 
factures  of  every  description  arrived  there  at  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  unknown  to  any  other  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.* 
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It  has  been  exactly  the  same  with  Switzerland ;  though  both 
countries  are  under  great  disadvantages  of  locality,  particularly 
as  to  obtaining  raw  materials.  The  following  information  upon 
this  subject  is  given  in  Mr  M‘Gregor’s  evidence  : — ‘  (295.)  Can 
‘  you  explain  why  Saxony,  without  protection  to  her  manufactures, 

‘  was  at  the  time  of  the  union  in  a  better  state  than  any  other? — 

‘  The  reason  given  to  me  both  in  Saxony  and  in  Switzerland  was 
‘  simply  this,  and  the  same  reasons  were  given  to  me  in  Bohemia  : 

‘  The  Saxon  and  Swiss  manufacturers  stated,  and  not  only  them- 
‘  selves  but  others  that  I  met  with  in  those  countries,  that  they 

*  considered  that  all  manufactures  which  were  established,  or  had 

*  grown  up  by  protection,  were  in  an  unsound  state,  inasmuch 
‘  as  they  were  supported  by  fictitious  protection ;  which  placed 
‘  them  out  of  the  natural  position  which  they  would  have  taken 
‘  if  they  had  commenced  as  they  did  in  Switzerland,  merely  by 
‘  producing  as  cheaply  as  they  could  by  industry,  and  by  an  econo- 
‘  mical  system  of  living.  The  Swiss  and  the  Saxon  both  went  upon 
‘  the  principle,  that  if  we  can  manufacture  without  any  protection, 

*  we  can  then  send  our  commodities  as  we  have  done  to  other 
‘  markets  in  the  world ;  and  Saxony  has  at  times  been  enabled, 

‘  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory  system  of  Austria,  to  send  her  sur- 

*  plus  manufactures  into  Bohemia  ;  and  from  Bohemia  they  find 
‘  their  way  into  Hungary,  to  Vienna,  and  to  the  Italian  States. 

‘  (380.)  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  the  purport  of  your 
‘  evidence  to  be  this,  that  in  Saxony  and  in  Switzerland,  in  par- 
‘  ticular,  where  there  have  never  been  any  protective  duties  for 
‘  their  manufactures,  that,  considering  all  the  disadvantages  of 
‘  locality  with  reference  to  obtaining  the  raw  material  in  those 
‘  countries,  their  manufactures  have  still  increased  beyond  those 
‘  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  ? — Certainly.’ 

In  consequence  of  the  Committee  having  been  appointed  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  session,  it  was  not  able  to  prepare 
such  a  Report  as  was  required  for  the  full  development  of 
the  various  facts  that  were  brought  under  its  consideration.  It 
however,  drew  up,  and  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
short  Report,  with  the  view  of  bringing  forward  the  chief  points  of 
the  evidence,  and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conclusions  which 
it  established.  The  witnesses  who  were  examined,  are,  many  of 
them,  persons  of  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  which  was 
under  investigation ;  three  of  them  eminently  so  from  their 
connexion*  wiui  the  Board  of  Trade — namely,  Mr  J.  D.  Hume, 
who  has  served  thirty-eight  years  in  the  Customs’  Department, 
and  nine  years  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
Mr  J.  M‘Gregor,  who  has  been  employed  by  Government  for 
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some  years  in  conducting  commercial  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;  and  Mr  J.  R.  Porter,  who  has  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  that  office,  superintending  the  commercial  statistics  and 
other  matters  belonging  to  the  department. 

We  shall  here  endeavour  to  supply  the  want  of  a  more  ex* 
tended  report,  by  bringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  evidence,  and  tracing  out  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  ought  to  be  come  to.  We  conceive  that  we  can¬ 
not  perform  a  more  useful  task ;  for  it  will  contribute  to  give 
some  assistance  to  our  legislators  on  the  now  vital  question  of 
revising  and  reforming  our  import  duties — a  question  that  must 
inevitably — not  merely  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  but  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  that 
relate  to  the  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  prices  of  colonial 
productions — speedily  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

The  great  number  of  entries  of  different  rates  of  duty,  in  the 
schedule  or  tariff  of  our  customs’  duties,  compared  with  the  small 
number  of  articles  that  yield  nearly  the  whole  of  the  customs’ 
revenue,  is  the  first  thing  deserving  consideration.  This  re¬ 
markable  fact  was  brought  for  the  first  time  before  the  public  in 
1829,  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  his  work  on  ‘  Financial  Reform.’ 
He  showed,  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  articles  subject 
to  duty  in  1827,  seventeen  produced  L.l 7,683,445  out  of  a 
total  revenue  of  L. 19,815,206.  *  This  sweeping  system  of  tax- 

‘  ation,’  he  says,  ‘  proves  that  the  customs’  duties  have  been 
‘  framed  by  persons  who  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the 

*  principles  of  trade  and  finance,  and  who  had  not  the  slightest 

*  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  individuals, 

*  and  for  the  increase  of  foreign  commerce.  The  effect  of  it  is, 

‘  to  render  the  accounts  complex,  and  to  generate  smuggling. 
‘  Prices  are  enhanced  with  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  revenue; 

‘  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  public  are  uselessly  abridged; 
‘  and  a  great  deal  of  delay,  vexation,  and  loss,  must  attend  the 
‘  collecting  of  duties  on  so  many  hundred  commodities.’  *  The 
fact  here  mentioned,  that  seventeen  articles  yield  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  customs’  revenue,  and  the  remarks,  are  fully  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  report  of  the  Committee ;  for  it  appears  that  the 
schedule  of  the  last  customs’  act,  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  30,) 
contains  1 150  articles  subject  to  duty  ;  and  that  of  this  number 
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seventeen  produced  L.2l,700,630,  in  1839  ;  out  of  a  total  cus¬ 
toms’  revenue  of  L. 22, 962, 6 10. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  articles,  and  an  account  of  the 
revenue  that  each  of  them  produced  : — 


1  Sugar  and  molasses, 

L.4,827,018 

2  Tea, 

3,658,800 

3  Tobacco, 

3,495,686 

4  Rum,  Brandy,  &c. 

2,615,443 

5  Wine,  .  * 

1,849,709 

6  Timber, 

1,603,194 

7  Corn, 

1,098,779 

8  Coffee,  .  . 

779,114 

9  Cotton  Wool, 

416,257 

10  Silk  Manufactures, 

247,362 

11  Butter, 

213,077 

12  Currants, 

189,291 

13  Tallow, 

182,000 

14  Seeds, 

145,323 

15  Sheep’s  Wool, 

139,770 

16  Raisins, 

134,589 

17  Cheese, 

105,218 

17  Articles,  producing 

• 

• 

. 

L.21,700,630 

The  Committee  very  correctly  say,  ‘  the  schedule  presents 
‘  neither  congruity  nor  unity  of  purpose ;  no  general  principles 
‘  seem  to  have  bt  en  applied.’  The  fact  is,  that  our  customs’ 
duties,  as  they  now  exist,  are  imperfect,  like  every  other  branch 
of  our  finances,  in  consequence  of  their  having  had  their  origin 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  there  existed  no  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  whatever  of  trade  and  taxation.  The  original 
duties  have  been  increased,  without  any  new  classification  or 
modification,  as  circumstances  occasioned  the  necessity  of  having 
,  recourse  to  expedients  for  obtaining  additional  revenue  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  wars ;  without  any  other  consideration  on  the  part  of  our 
finance  ministers,  or  of  Parliament,  than  that  of  getting  money 
in  the  easiest  way  it  could  be  got — leaving  out  of  the  question 
all  examination  of  the  results  of  increasing  the  duties,  in  their 
effect  on  the  interests  of  trade,  or  even  on  the  revenue  itself ; 
for  in  numerous  instances  it  has  actually  happened  that  the  add¬ 
ing  to  the  duties  has  produced  a  diminution  of  revenue. 

The  witnesses  examined  concerning  the  schedule,  recommend 
the  placing  of  the  customs’  duties  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  Mr 
M'Gregor  says,  ‘  That,  finding  that  a  few  articles  pay  nearly 
*  the  whole  revenue,  1  consider  the  duties  on  all  others  as 
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*  amounting  to  nothing  but  burdens,  restrictions,  and  delays  on 
‘  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country,’  (1055.)  He  states 
that  he  has  made  out  a  new  table  of  tariff  duties,  reducing  the 
whole  tariflf  to  twenty  different  kinds  out  of  1150,  (1056;)  and 
that  this  change  would  lead  to  great  simplification  in  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  customs’  department,  and  to  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  charge  for  collection.  He  illustrates  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  having  only  a  small  number  of  duties  in  a  national 
tariff,  by  referring  to  that  of  the  German  League,  which  con¬ 
tains  no  more  than  sixty-three  duties. 

The  next  particular  feature  of  our  schedule,  is  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  duties  which  have  been  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  re¬ 
venue  alone.  'I'he  natural,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
whole,  object  of  duties  on  foreign  productions,  has  been  perverted 
in  order  to  give  protection  to  private  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  revenue,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  Of 
the  seventeen  duties  just  mentioned,  which  produce  £21,700,630, 
six  only  are  duties  that  have  been  imposed  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  alone,  viz.  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  cotton  wool,  currants, 
and  raisins:  almost  the  whole  of  the  other  duties  have  been 
fixed  with  the  intention  of  preventing  foreign  competition  with 
our  domestic  and  colonial  industry.  There  are,  first,  eighty- 
four  duties  on  foreign  colonial  productions ;  *  secondly,  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  glass, 
paper,  soap,  earthenware,  metals,  jewellery,  blacking,  ink,  and 
every  other  kind  of  manufacture,  however  trivial  and  unim¬ 
portant  ;  and,  thirdly,  duties  on  corn,  flour,  hops,  malt,  butter, 
cheese,  bacon,  pork,  tongues,  beef,  fish,  tallow,  horses  and 
asses,  spirits,  beer,  cider,  perry,  fruits,  vegetables,  hay,  seeds, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  the  ores  of  these  metals.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  is  altogether  prohibited. 
This  last  list  shows  with  what  zeal  those  who  are  invested  by 
the  constitution  with  the  power  of  making  laws,  have  used  that 
power  to  promote,  by  every  practical  means,  the  interests  of  the 
owners  of  landed  property.  The  object  of  each  of  these  duties  is 
to  keep  up  the  rent  of  land,  by  preventing  the  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  from  being  lowered  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
produce.  In  whatever  degree  the  duties  effect  this,  they  injure 
those  who  live  by  industry  ;  because  the  higher  price  that  is  thus 
maintained,  is  paid  either  out  of  the  wages  of  labour  or  the  pro¬ 
fit  of  capital ;  and  they  benefit  only  the  proprietors  of  land  and 
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tithes.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  justice 
than  this  scheme  of  legislation — a  scheme  for  the  advantage  of 
comparatively  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  nearly  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
industry  and  wealth,  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  all 
sound  principles.  Some  reform  is  clearly  wanted.  The  public 
interest  imperatively  requires,  that  every  nation  should  have  li¬ 
berty  to  send  us  every  kind  of  food  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

After  deducting  from  the  1150  duties  in  the  schedule,  the  duties 
for  giving  protection,  there  remain  but  a  comparatively  small 
number  that  have  been  laid  on  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  alone ; 
and  the  greater  number  of  these  remaining  duties  consist  of  duties 
on  raw  materials — such  as  organzine  silk,  cotton,  wool,  ashes, 
dyewood,  drugs,  furs,  gums,  bark,  hides,  skins,  oils,  lamp-black, 
&c.  The  authors  of  the  schedule,  in  selecting  raw  materials 
for  duties,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  laying  on  protecting 
duties  to  exclude  foreign  productions,  were  guilty  of  the  most 
extraordinary  inconsistency ;  for  as  the  effect  of  these  duties  on 
raw  materials  was  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  our 
manufactures,  a  direct  advantage  was  given  by  them  to  all  foreign 
manufacturers  in  foreign  markets ;  and  the  avowed  objects  of  tne 
protecting  duties  were,  in  this  way,  obviously  counteracted. 

As  to  the  silk  manufacture,  which  has  always  been  the  most 
favoured  by  protection,  this  is  greatly  injured  by  the  duty  of 
3s.  6d.  a  lb.  on  organzine  silk.  The  price  of  silk  goods  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  it,  and  consequently  the  consumption  of  them  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  and  also  the  extent  and  prosperity  of  their  manufacture. 
The  leather  and  glove  trades  suffer  in  like  manner,  by  the  duties 
on  hides  and  skins.  The  duty  on  olive  oil  has  a  most  injurious 
effect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  ingredient  in  many  dyes,  by  the 
cheap  use  and  brilliancy  of  which  France  has  advantages  over 
us  ;•  and  soap  made  by  our  manufacturers  with  olive  oil,  subject 
to  the  existing  duty,  cannot  compete  with  soap  made  at  Mar¬ 
seilles';  whence  it  is  that  the  foreign  markets  are  chiefly  sup¬ 
plied  by  France  with  soap.  The  duty  on  foreign  iron  has  no 
other  effect  but  that  of  injuring  our  own  manufacturerSi  Mr 
J.  Walker,  an  iron  manufacturer,  in  his  evidence,  says,  that  it  has 
a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  iron  trade,  with  reference  to  com¬ 
petition  with  other  countries  :  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  iron 
manufactures  that  requires  foreign  iron  ;  therefore  we  import  the 
foreign  iron,  and  pay  an  extra  price  for  it,  because  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  duty ;  and  yet  the  manufacturer  has  to  send  his  goods  to  a 
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neutral  market,  and  to  sell  them  at  the  same  price  as  the  foreign* 
er,  who  has  no  protective  duty  to  pay  !  Mr  M‘Gregor,  in  hit 
new  table  of  customs’  duties,  proposes  to  lay  a  duty  of  2^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  upon  raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  dye-woods  ;  upon  which  he  recommends  a  duty  to  be  kept 
of  5  per  cent,  (1058.)  But  these  rates  of  duty  are  objection¬ 
able  as  being  too  high.  Mr  M‘ Gregor  intends  the  2^  per  cent  to 
be  only  a  duty  to  ascertain  the  quantity  on  the  registered  impor- 
tation,  or  as  a  droit  de  balance  ;  but  53.  per  cent  would  be  suffi. 
cient  for  that  purpose. 

With  reference  to  the  duties  for  revenue  alone,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  much  too  lugh  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  have  the  effect  of  making  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  them  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  For  instance, 
the  duty  on  tobacco  of  Os  a  lb.,  leads  to  an  enormous  extent  of 
smuggling ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  of  the  best  information 
on  these  matters,  a  duty  of  Is.  a  lb.  would  produce  more  revenue. 
Again,  if  the  duty  on  French  wines  were  lowered,  so  that  the 
light  sorts  could  be  bought  for  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  a  bottle,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  much  more  revenue  would  be  received  than  at 
present.  Though  the  duties  on  currants  and  raisins  were  reduced 
a  few  years  ago,  the  revenue  from  them  has  not  much  increased, 
because  they  were  not  reduced  sufficiently  ;  they  ought  to  be 
still  further  reduced ;  and  also  the  duties  on  pepper,  and  many 
other  articles  of  a  similar  kind.  Of  all  these  articles,  the  con¬ 
sumption  has  not  increased  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  it  ought 
to  have  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  population; 
and  this  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  high  prices  occasioned 
by  the  duties  limiting  the  use  of  them. 

The  explanations  we  shall  give  of  the  effects  of  departing  from 
sound  principles,  in  selecting  and  fixing  the  rates  of  customs' 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  will  show  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  have  been  sacrificed  to 
this  object.  Had  a  wiser  course  been  taken,  moderate  duties  on 
luxuries  alone,  would  have  produced  more  revenue  than  is  now 
obtained  by  our  present  multifarious  and  ruinous  customs’  sche¬ 
dule. 

As  the  fate  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  British  empire  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  course  the 
legislature  shall  take  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  excluding  foreign 
productions,  we  shall  now  endeavour,  by  reference  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  before  the  Committee,  to  trace  the  various  practical 
consequences  of  that  policy. 

As  every  customs’  duty  adds  to  the  price  of  the  article  on 
which  it  is  levied,  and,  as  the  consumption  of  every  such  article 
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depends  on  the  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  effect  of  every  protecting  duty,  that  is  so  high  as  to  be 
an  efficient  protection,  is  to  diminish  consumption,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  diminish  the  revenue.  Take,  for  example,  the  duty 
on  sugar.  The  duty  on  sugar  produced  in  our  colonies  is  24s. 
per  cwt. ;  but  the  protecting  duty  on  foreign  sugar  is  63s.  per 
cwt.  This  protecting  duty  has  been  an  efficient  one;  for  it 
has  completely  excluded  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  for 
home  consumption,  except  a  very  small  quantity  im(K>rted 
this  year,  and  given  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  our  sugar  colonies.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
monopoly,  in  consequence  of  the  supply  being  insufficient  for 
the  demand,  is  so  high  a  price,  that  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  much  less  than  it  would  be,  if  no  such 
monopoly  existed.  ‘  The  loaf  sugar,’  says  Mr  Lechford  in  his  evi¬ 
dence,  ‘  that  I  used  to  buy  at  72s.,  I  am  now  paying  1 14s.  for ;  the 
‘  moist  sugar  for  which  1  used  to  pay  52s.  1  am  now  paying  84s. 

‘  and  86s.  for,  and  we  are  informed  the  price  will  be  still  higher, 

‘  (2804.)  In  1820,  the  quantity  of  sugar  admitted  for  home  con- 
‘  sumption  into  Great  Britain  was  4,046,686  cwt.,  and  in  1839, 

‘  no  more  than  3,954,385  cwt.,  although  the  population  of  1820, 

‘  of  14,390,000,  had  increased  in  1839  to  18,524,036.*  The  con- 
‘  sumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  three  quarters 
‘  of  an  ounce  per  head  per  day ;  but  at  Vienna  and  Paris  the 
‘  consumption  is  one  ounce  and  a  half  per  head  per  day.f  This 
‘  small  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  alto- 
‘  gether  the  consequence  of  the  high  price  occasioned  by  the 
‘  monopoly,  and  the  consequence  of  this  small  consumption  is  a 
‘  very  great  loss  of  revenue.’ 

Mr  M‘ Gregor,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  protecting  duties  on  the 
revenue  from  sugar,  states,  that  the  facts  regarding  its  con¬ 
sumption  in  those  countries  where  it  is  cheap,  prove,  that  if 
foreign  sugar  was  admitted  into  the  United  Kingdom  under 
a  reduced  protecting  duty,  the  consumption  would  be  so  much 
increased,  that  an  additional  revenue  of  L. 3,000, 000  would 
be  obtained.  In  the  quarter  ending  5th  Nov.  1840,  the  re¬ 
venue  on  this  article  sustained  a  deficiency  of  L.  19 3,000.  Mr 

1  Warner  says,  ‘  I  should  think,  to  make  sugar  an  article  of  very 

•  ‘  general  oonsumption,  the  price  should  be  from  50s.  to  60s.  per 

i  ‘  cwt.,  that  would  be  from  5d.  to  6d.  a  lb.  I  think  the  con- 
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‘  sumption  would  go  on  to  almost  any  extent  with  those  prices.’  • 
When  the  protecting  duty  was  first  established,  there  was 
abundance  of  fertile  land  in  the  sugar  colonies;  the  planters 
could  obtain  as  much  labour  as  they  wanted  by  importing  slaves; 
and  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-third  of  what  it  amounts  to  now.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  protecting  duty  did  not  interfere  with  the  supply  of  a  suf. 
ficient  quantity  of  sugar.  But  now,  that  a  great  extent  of  the  fertile 
lands  are  exhausted,  that  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  have  been 
abolished,  and  that  the  population  is  increased  to  twenty-five 
millions,  the  colonies  can  no  longer  supply  a  sufficient  quantity; 
and  therefore,  with  this  change  of  circumstances,  it  has  become 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  change  its  policy,  and  to  allow 
foreign  sugar  to  be  imported. 

The  protecting  duty  on  coffee  has  a  similar  effect  to  that  on 
sugar,  in  diminishing  the  revenue.  The  duty  on  coffee  of  the 
British  Colonies  is  6d.  a  lb.;  on  that  of  foreign  possessions, 
Is.  3d. ;  but  if  imported  from  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  charter,  the  duty  is  9d.  a  lb.  The  effect  of  the  high 
duty  on  foreign  coffee,  is  to  limit  the  consumption  of  coffee  very 
much  within  the  bounds  to  which  it  otherwise  would  go  ;  and  to 
raise  the  price  in  the  United  Kingdom  eighty  per  cent  higher 
than  it  is  in  any  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  f  The  general 
result  of  this  is  a  large  loss  of  revenue.  Mr  Porter  states,  that 
the  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  25,000,000 
lbs.;  that  it  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  several  years  past; 
because  the  consumption  of  the  country  has  overtaken  the  sup¬ 
ply  from  our  own  colonies,  of  coffee  which  is  admissible  at  the 
low  rate  of  duty  ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  a 
larger  supply  were  procurable  at  the  low  rate  of  duty,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  consumption  would  go  on.  He  further  says,  that 
he  has  no  doubt  the  revenue  derived  from  coffee  might  be  in¬ 
creased  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  duties  on  it.  {  Mr 
M'Gregor  says,  that  if  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee  was  lowered  to 
lOd.,  and  that  on  the  produce  of  our  colonies  to  5d.,  there 
would  be  so  great  an  increase  of  consumption,  that  the  revenue 
from  coffee  would  amount  to  L. 250,000  a-year  more  than  it 
amounts  to  now’.§  But  the  duties  proposed  by  Mr  M‘ Gregor 
are  too  high :  the  duty  on  coffee  from  our  own  colonies  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  4d.  a  lb.,  and  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  fid. ;  and  with  these  duties  there  can 
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be  no  doubt — taking  into  consideration  the  universal  disposition 
to  use  coffee  which  has  lately  sprung  into  existence — that  the 
revenue  w’ould  be  increased  fully  half  a  million  a-year.  A  prac¬ 
tice  has  of  late  been  introduced  of  sending  coffee  from  foreign 
ports  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  that,  by  being  imported 
from  a  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
Charter,  it  might  be  liable  only  to  a  duty  of  9d.  a  lb.  Between 
the  26th  April  1838,  and  24th  March  1840,  21,000,000  lbs. 
have  been  imported  in  this  way  at  9d.  a  lb.  What  has  been  said 
regarding  the  colonies  not  being  able  to  supply  the  United  King¬ 
dom  with  sugar,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  coffee ;  and 
a  similar  remedy  ought  to  be  applied — namely,  the  admission  of 
foreign  coffee. 

The  duties  on  timber  form  another  instance  of  sacrificing 
revenue  to  the  protective  policy.  These  duties  are  5s.  a  load 
on  hard  wood,  lOs.  a  load  on  pine  and  fir  comingfrom  our  colonies, 
and  L.2,  15s.  a  load  on  foreign  timber.  Mr  J.  D.  Hume  says, 

‘  I  conceive  that  you  might  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  varying 
‘  the  duties,  keep  the  price  of  timber  at  what  it  now  is,  and  get 
‘a  good  million  a-year  more  in  the  way  of  revenue,’  (1440.) 
Mr  M‘Gregor  proposes  to  raise  the  duty  on  all  timber  from  our 
colonies,  except  oak,  elm,  cedar,  juniper,  and  woods  required  for 
shipbuilding,  to  15s.  a  load;  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign 
timber  to  L.l,  10s.  a  load  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  with  these 
duties,  the  revenue  now  derived  from  timber  would  be  increased 
from  L.  1,60.3,194,  to  L.2,500,000  a-year,  (924 — 925.)  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  colonies,  it  is  now  well  understood  that  this  protect¬ 
ing  duty  is  of  no  advantage  to  them  :  the  only  persons  who  de¬ 
rive  any  benefit  from  it  are  a  certain  class  of  shipowners,  who 
employ  old  rotten  ships  in  carrying  timber,  which  must  otherwise 
be  broken  up.* 

The  protecting  duties  on  corn  are  so  arranged  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  thrown  away,  if  protection  must  be  given,  of  obtaining 
a  considerable  amount  of  revenue ;  for  if,  instead  of  the  present 
graduated  scale  of  duties,  (which  are  prohibiting  duties  till  the 
prices  become  very  high,)  a  moderate  fixed  duty  was  imposed,  a 
revenue,  one  year  with  another  of  at  least  a  million,  would  be 
received. 

The  protecting  duties  on  silk  manufactures,  by  being  so  high, 
lead  to  q  great  extent  of  smuggling ;  and  therefore  it  is  clear 
that  a  great  amount  of  revenue  is  lost  by  them ;  for  if  they 
were  reduced  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  premium  of  insurance 
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against  loss  Viy  smuggling,  depriving  thereby  the  smuggler  of  the 
means  of  making  any  profit  by  his  trade,  all  the  silk  goods  that 
now  get  into  consumption  by  smuggling  would  pay  duty.  It  is 
the  same  with  all  the  other  high  protecting  duties.  In  every  case 
revenue  is  lost ;  and  therefore  the  aggregate  loss  occasioned  by 
the  system  of  protection,  is  obviously  immense.  According  to 
an  estimate  which  Mr  M‘ Gregor  has  made  of  this  loss,  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  schedule  of  customs’  duties  was  altered  in 
the  way  he  has  proposed,  in  place  of  L.22,962,610,  which 
they  last  year  yielded,  they  would  at  least  yield  L.28, 550,000, 
or  an  increase  of  L.5, 587, 390,  (1061.)  Mr  J.  D.  Hume’s  evi¬ 
dence  affords  a  corroboration  of  this  opinion.  He  says,  ‘  I  have 
‘  no  doubt  that,  if  there  was  no  protecting  duties,  the  revenue 

*  would  flow  in  to  a  very  great  increase.* — ‘  If,’  says  he,  ‘  the 

*  people  were  relieved  from  the  additional  price  which  they  pay 
‘  on  the  goods,  on  account  of  their  being  protected,  they  would 
‘  be  able,  and  in  effect  would,  in  the  expenditure  of  their  incomes, 

*  pay  a  larger  proportion  to  the  revenue,’  (1214-1217.)  The 
estimate  by  Mr  M‘Gregor  would  have  shown  a  much  larger 
increase,  if  it  had  been  made  on  the  principle  of  abolishing  all 
protecting  duties  ;  but  it  was  not  so  made  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
distinctly  proposes  to  continue  high  protecting  duties  on  sugar, 
coffee,  and  timber  ;  and  a  protecting  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  on 
the  manufactures  of  glass,  silk,  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp, 
(1062.) 

A  complete  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  protecting  duties  di¬ 
minish  revenue,  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  customs’  revenue 
of  France.  There,  the  policy  of  protection  has  been  enforced 
since  1667,  with  the  utmost  strictness.  The  result  of  this 
system,  as  to  the  customs’  revenue,  is  shown  in  the  Report  of 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Dr  Bow’ring  on  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  for  it  appears  that  France, 
with  a  population  of  thirty-five  millions,  had,  when  this  Report 
was  made  in  1832,  a  customs’  revenue  of  only  three  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.  * 

Another  striking  effect  of  protection  on  revenue,  is  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  diminishing  the  means  of  the  public  to  pay  taxes,  by  the 
increase  of  the  prices  of  all  those  articles  which  are  subject  to  the 
protecting  duties.  This  increase  of  prices  operates  as  a  heavy 
load  of  indirect  taxation,  and  takes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
public  many  millions  a-year,  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in 
commodities  subject  to  the  legitimate  taxes.  Mr  J.  I).  Hume 
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says,  ‘  I  have  always  considered  that  the  increase  of  price  in 
‘  consequence  of  protection  amounts  to  a  tax.  If  I  am  made 
‘  to  pay  Is.  6d.  for  an  article,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  law, 

‘  I  could  buy  for  Is.,  1  consider  the  6d.  a  tax  ;  and  I  pay  it  with 
‘  regret,  because  it  does  not  go  to  the  revenue  of  the  country.’ 

‘  Every  protection  of  a  commodity  operates  as  a  tax  on  the  com- 
‘  munity  at  large.’ — ‘  I  conceive  the  actual  money  paid  for  the 
‘  protecting  system,  and  the  evil  effect  produced,  would  be  more 
‘than  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country,’  (1130-1231.)  Dr 
Bowring  says,  ‘  If,  by  a  protecting  duty  on  a  foreign  article,  you 
‘  raise  the  price  of  the  home-produced  article,  you  thus  levy  on 
‘  the  consumers  the  whole  amount  of  the  difference,  in  the  shape 
*  of  indirect  taxation,  which  does  not  go  to  the  Treasury,’  (872.) 
Mr  M‘Gregor  says,  ‘  I  consider  that  the  taxation  imposed  upon 
‘  the  country  by  the  duties  on  corn,  provisions,  and  her  protec- 
‘  tions,  is  far  greater  than  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  to  the 
‘  Treasury,’  (1014.) 

Such  a  state  of  things  having  been  suffered  to  grow  up  to  its 
present  oppressive  extent,  is  to  be  attributed,  as  before  observed, 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  community  with  respect  to  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  business  of  supplying  their  wants,  and  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  that,  affect  prices.  There  is  not  pro¬ 
bably  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who  is  sufficiently  informed  to 
know  that  a  protecting  duty  raises  price ;  and  that  this  addi¬ 
tional  price  is  a  tax,  as  much  as  that  on  houses  is  one.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  progress  of  the  legislature  in  imposing 

!»rotecting  duties  would  have  been  arrested,  and  the  country  at 
arge  many  millions  a-year  richer  than  it  now  is.  The  fact 
is,  that  those  parties  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  protecting  duties — namely,  landowners.  West  India  plan¬ 
ters,  silk  and  a  few  other  manufacturers,  and  some  of  the  ship¬ 
owners — have  succeeded  in  making  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
believe,  that  in  paying  some  forty  or  fifty  millions  a-year  tor  the 
commodities  they  have  consumed,  more  than  they  need  have  paid, 
they  have  been  all  the  while  contributing  to  their  own  good,  and 
to  the  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  ! 

We  shall  now  produce  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding 
remarks ;  and  we  trust  that  the  information  which  will  thus  be 
conveyed  to  the  public,  will  liave  due  effect  in  rousing  it  from 
its  ignorance  and  awakening  its  exertions. 

‘  SuGAii. — Mr  APGreyor — The  consumer  pays,  at  the  pre- 
‘  sent  moment,  .bO  per  cent  more  than  he  would  pay,  if  it  was  not 
‘  for  the  monopoly  of  the  sugar  market,  (636.)  Dr  Bowring — • 
‘  The  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  official 
*  returns,  is  about  17  lbs.  per  annum  per  individual :  upon  that, 
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‘  if  the  additional  price  paid  be  2d.  a  pound,  which  is  a  very  low 

*  estimate,  that  is  a  taxation  of  L.3, 300,000  ;  growing  out  of  the 

*  protection  which  colonial  sugar  has  in  preference  to  the  sugar  of 

*  other  countries,  (692.)  Mr  Porter — The  difference  between 
‘  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  and  our  colonial  sugar,  without  duty, 

*  is  about  40s.  or  4  Is.  per  cent ;  41s.  would  be  a  diflFerence  of  4d. 
‘  a  lb.,  (2651 .)  But  4ci.  a  pound  is  double  what  Dr  Bow'ring  has 

*  taken  it  at  in  his  estimate ;  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr  Por- 
‘  ter’s  statement,  the  taxation  growing  out  of  the  protection  of 

*  colonial  sugar  ought  to  be  set  down  at  L. 7,000, 000  a-year. 
‘  Coffee. — Mr  Ai‘  Gregor — The  difference  in  the  price  of  coffee, 
‘  in  the  states  of  Europe  as  compared  with  England,  is  80  per 
‘  cent  higher  in  England,  (914.)  Mr  Ltchford — The  price  of 
‘  coffee  has  of  late  increased  35  per  cent.  Since  I  first  com- 
‘  menced  business,  for  the  coffees  that  I  bought  for  483.  in  bond 

*  per  cwt.,  I  now  pay  from  1 10s.  to  120s.,  (2794.)  The  con- 
‘  sumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  25,000,000  lbs., 
‘  and  taking  the  increased  price,  in  consequence  of  the  protecting 

*  duty,  at  6d.  a  pound,  this  would  make  the  additional  price  paid 
‘  in  the  way  of  taxation,  growing  out  of  protection,  L.623,000. 
‘  Corn. — Dr  Bowring — According  to  the  admitted  fact,  that  the 
‘  consumption  of  corn  in  this  country,  of  all  descriptions,  is  45 
‘  million  quarters,  the  lowest  rate  of  additional  price  that  can  be 
‘  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  on  foreign  corn,  is  5s.  a 

*  quarter ;  therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  corn-law  s  impose 
‘an  indirect  tax  of  L.  11,000,009  on  the  community,  (697.) 

‘  Meat. — Dr  Bowring — I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable 

*  amount  of  taxes  levied  on  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  in- 

*  hibition  of  the  import  of  butchers’  meat.  I  have  grounded  it 
‘  on  the  only  country  where  I  have  got  any  thing  approximating 
‘  as  to  consumption.  Prussia  consumes  485,000,000  lbs.  of 
‘  butchers’  meat,  with  a  population  of  about  14,000,000.  I  esti- 
‘  mate  that  the  consumption  of  butchers*  meat  in  this  country, 

‘  cannot  be  less  than  50  lbs.  per  head  per  annum ;  it  has  been 

*  frequently  estimated  at  double.  Now  this,  on  25,000,600 
‘  of  consumers  makes  a  consumption  of  1,250,000,000  lbs.  per 
‘  annum.  If  the  prohibition  of  foreign  cattle  and  foreign  butchers’ 

*  meat  only  raised  the  price  here  one  penny  a  pound,  it  will  be 
‘  found  that  there  is  an  indirect  taxation  of  more  than  L.5, 000,000 
‘  ffcerling  levied  upon  the  community.  If  the  added  value  is  2d. 

*  a  pound,  which  I  am  disposed  to  think  is  nearer  the  truth,  it 
‘  will  be  then  seen,  that  L.  10,000,000  are  taken  from  the  com- 

*  munity  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  foreign  meat ;  and 

*  if  that  should  appear  correct  which  many  statisticians  have 

*  considered  as  the  average  of  consumption  in  this  country. 
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*  viz.  100  lbs.  per  annum,  that  is  about  a  third  of  a  pound  per  day 
‘  per  individual ; — if  the  consumption  be  as  great  as  that,  then  a 
‘  sum  of  L. 20, 000, 000  sterling  is  levied  annually,  upon  the  con- 
‘  sumer,  upon  that  article  alone.  In  Prussia,  on  the  average,  the 
‘  price  of  butchers’  meat  is  from  3^d.  to  4id.  a  pound,  (692,693.) 

‘  Timber. — If  the  statement  already  given  of  Mr  J.  D.  Hume 
‘  is  correct,  that  an  additional  revenue  of  one  million  a-year  might 
‘  be  obtained  by  a  proper  settlement  of  the  duties  on  timber,  it 
‘  follows,  that  the  public  are  paying  at  least  one  million  a-year 
‘  more  for  timber  than  they  ought  to  pay.’ 

By  tracing  the  effect  of  each  protecting  duty  in  the  same  way, 
it  would  be  found  that,  in  every  instance,  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  indirect  taxation  is  generated,  of  no  avail  to  the  Treasury ;  and 
of  very  little  utility  to  those  parties  who  believe  that  they  de¬ 
rive  some  benefit  from  these  duties.  Not  less  than  a  fourth 
part  of  every  man’s  expenditure,  on  those  articles  that  are  pro¬ 
tected,  is  paid  to  uphold  this  system  ;  while  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  as  has  been  shown,  suffers  a  loss  of  nearly  L.6, 000,000 
a-year.  If  the  protecting  duties  were  remodelled — though  on  the 
principle  of  not  exposing  any  vested  interest  to  too  sudden  a 
change  or  to  any  ultimate  loss — and  if  the  whole  of  the  other 
customs’  duties  were  revised,  the  public  would  be  relieved  from 
forty  or  fifty  millions  of  indirect  taxation ;  and  the  revenue  would 
be  increased  to  such  an  amount,  that  all  the  most  obnoxious 
and  mischievous  of  the  Excise  duties  might  either  be  repealed 
or  greatly  modified. 

It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  evidence  given  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  very  clearly  points  out  the  practicability  of 
new-modelling  each  branch  of  the  protecting  duties,  in  such  a 
way  as  will  prevent  any  injury,  either  immediate  or  ultimate,  to 
any  private  interests ;  and  we  shall  now  refer  to  those  parts  of  it 
which  contain  recommendations  for  new  rates  of  duties. 

With  regard  to  the  protecting  duties  on  colonial  productions, 
we  have  shown  what  the  effects  of  these  are  on  the  revenue  and 
on  prices ;  viz.  that  the  loss  of  revenue  in  consequence  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  sugar,  coffee,  and  timber,  is  four  millions  and 
a-half  a-year ;  and  that  the  indirect  taxation  which  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  duties,  takes  from  the  pockets  of  the  public 
some  eight  or  ten  millions  sterling.  As  there  are  eighty-four 
protecting- duties  on  as  many  colonial  articles,  and  as  each  duty 
leads  to  a  loss  of  revenue  and  indirect  taxation,  the  aggregate 
sum  of  evil  arising  from  the  system  must  be  enormous. 

As  to  the  protecting  duty  on  sugar,  it  is  important  to  remark, 
that  it  has  come  practically  into  operation  in  favour  of  the  sugar 
colonies  only  within  a  few  years ;  for  until  of  late,  the  supply 
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of  colonial  su^ar  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  regular  export 
of  it  to  the  Continent,  where  it  was  sold  in  fair  competition 
with  foreign  sugar.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  makes  it 
evident  that  the  high  duty  on  foreign  sugar  did  not  formerly 
much  contribute  to  add  to  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  the  price  here  being  regulated  by  the  price  which  the 
exported  sugar  brought  in  the  foreign  market.  If,  therefore, 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  was  now  reduced,  so  as  to  allow 
foreign  sugar  to  come  into  competition  in  our  own  market  on 
equal  terms  with  our  colonies,  the  ow  ners  of  sugar  estates  would 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  But  the  recommendation  in  Mr 
M‘ Gregor’s  evidence  is,  not  to  equalize  the  duties,  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  protecting  duty  of  8s.  per  cwt.  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  op- 

{)Osition  is  raised  against  such  a  charge,  it  ought  not  to  be 
istened  to.  Mr  J.  D.  Hume  says,  that  when  the  time  comes  that 
our  colonies  cannot  supply  this  country  in  a  fair  degree,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fair  expectations  of  the  country,  with  articles  of  so 
much  importance,  (as  sugar  and  coffee,)  then,  the  government 
and  the  public  must  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  distinction 
hereafter  to  be  settled  between  the  duties  on  our  colonial,  and  on 
foreign  sugar  and  coffee,  (H14.)  This  time  has  arrived,  and  the 
legislature  ought  to  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  public. 

Mr  M‘Gregor  has  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar  from  63s.  to  32s.,  and  to  keep  the  duty  on  our  colonial 
sugar  at  24s. ;  thus  giving  our  colonies  a  protecting  duty  of  8s. 
per  cwt.  But  this  would  make  the  duties  too  high ;  because, 
taking  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  at  42s.  per  cwt.,  and  add¬ 
ing  32s.  for  duty,  the  price  in  our  market  would  be  74s.,  which 

will  make  the  price  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  7fd., _ a  price 

too  high  for  the  poorer  classes ;  and  consequently  a  price  that 
will  prevent  the  consumptionof  sugar  from  being  very  much  in¬ 
creased.  A  better  arrangement,  both  in  regard  to  revenue  and 
price,  would  be  to  reduce  the  duty  on  our  colonial  sugar  from 
24s.  to  2(ls.,  and  to  make  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  24s.  per 
cwt. ;  thus  giving  a  protection  of  4s.  per  cwt.,  or  nearly  one  half¬ 
penny  a  pound,  to  our  colonies.  With  these  duties,  taking  the 
price  of  foreign  sugar  at  from  40s.  to  42s.,  and  adding  the  duty 
of  24s.,  the  price  in  our  market  would  be  from  64s.  to  66s.,  which 
would  make  the  price  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  from  6d.  to  7d. 
instead  of  9d.,  which  it  now  is.  Such  a  reduction  in  price  would, 
as  Mr  Warner  says,  ‘  produce  a  consumption  that  would  go  to 
‘  any  extent  at  this  moment,’  (1935.) 

The  new  taste  which  has  of  late  grown  up  among  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  for  drinking  coffee  instead  of  beer  and  spirits. 
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renders  it  extremely  desirable  to  make  good  the  immense  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  proper  supply  of  coffee  by  our  colonies.  The  exa¬ 
mination  of  five  keepers  of  the  modern  coffee-houses  or  shops, 
by  the  Committee,  gives  a  very  curious  and  interesting  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  habit  of  coffee-drinking.  It  appears  that 
there  were  not  above  ten  or  twelve  of  these  coffee-shops  in  Lon¬ 
don,  twenty-five  years  ago;  but  that  now  there  are  1800;  that 
they  increase  at  the  rate  of  100  a-year;  that  the  price  per  cup  of 
coffee  is  from  Id.  to  3d. ;  and  that  one  of  the  keepers,  who  charges 
l^d.  a  cup,  has  from  1500  to  1800  persons  daily  at  his  house.  The 
consumption  of  coffee  by  the  labouring  classes  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Lechford : — ‘  Does  a  man 
‘  come  and  obtain  his  breakfast? — Yes  ;  he  comes  in  the  morn- 
‘  ingat  four  o’clock,  and  has  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  thin  slice  of  bread, 

‘  and  butter,  and  for  that  he  pays  Hd. ;  and  then  again  at  eight, 

‘  for  his  breakfast,  he  has  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  penny  loaf,  and  a 
‘  pennyworth  of  butter,  which  is  3d. ;  and  at  dinner-time,  instead 
‘  of  going  to  a  public-house,  at  one  o’clock  he  comes  in  again, 

‘  and  has  his  coffee  and  his  bread,  and  brings  his  own  meat.  I 
‘do  not  cook  for  any  one,  (2783.)  Would  a  reduction  in  the  du- 
‘  ties  on  coffee  and  sugar  be  a  great  and  important  advantage  to 
‘  the  classes  of  society  that  resort  to  your  house  ? — Most  mate- 
‘  rial,  (280 1 .)  And  that  too  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
‘  with  regard  to  their  pecuniary  means  ? — Most  decidedly,  (2802.) 

‘  Then  those  societies  which  formerly  met  in  public-houses,  are 
‘  now  gradually  resorting  to  coffee-houses  ? — They  are,  particu- 
‘  larly  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  1  believe  that  not  one-third 
‘  of  my  customers  ever  go  into  a  public-house  at  all.  We  have 
‘  an  immense  trade  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  should  wish  to 
‘  state,  that  latterly  the  coffee-houses  have  been  compelled  to  sell 
‘  meat — ready-cooked  meat ;  people  w’ere  so  desirous  of  having 
‘  their  meals  in  houses  of  that  description,  that  they  have  come 
‘  and  had  their  dinner  there,  as  well  as  their  tea  and  breakfast. 

‘  We  often  have  a  hundred  people  dining  in  the  middle  of  the 
‘day,  off  cold  ham,  and  meat,  and  coffee,’  (2818.)  These 
witnesses  complain  bitterly  of  the  pressure  of  the  present  high 
prices  of  coffee  and  sugar  on  their  trade  ;  and  say  that,  if  they  . 
continue,  they  will  be  compelled  to  raise  the  price  of  coffee ; 
and  thus  take  a  step  which  tvill  have  a  very  bad  effect  in  check¬ 
ing  the  hjtbit  of  drinking  coffee  in  preference  to  beer  and  spirits. 
.They  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  duties  were  lowered,  the 
consumption  of  coffee  would  soon  be  five  times  greater  than 
it  now  is ;  and  that  this  is  not  an  extravagant  anticipation  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  Ireland  coffee  is  now  sold,  in  place 
of  whisky,  in  the  public-houses  in  the  districts  under  Father 
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Mathew’s  influence.  The  duty  on  our  colonial  cofTee  is  6d.  a 
pound;  but  this  is  much  too  high,  being  at  least  100  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  cofiee.  It  ought  to  be  reduced  to  4d. ;  and 
as  2d  a  lb.  would  be  an  ample  protection  to  our  colonies,  the 
duty  on  foreign  coffee  ought  to  be  lowered  from  15d.  to  (id.  With 
a  reduction  of  duty  to  this  extent,  instead  of  a  consumption  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  a-year,  it  would  soon  reach  seventy, 
five  or  one  hundred  millions,  and  the  revenue  would  be  very  much 
increased. 

The  legislature  should  the  less  hesitate  in  admitting  foreign 
sugar  and  coffee  into  consumption,  because  it  has  it  in  its  power 
to  make  such  alterations  in  the  laws  that  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies,  as  would  confer  on  them  a  full  compensation  for  any 
inconvenience  which  they  might  suffer,  from  competition  with 
foreign  sugar  and  coffee.  These  laws  form  a  part  of  the  system 
of  the  original  colonial  monopoly.  The  mother  country,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  binding  herself  to  give  a  preference  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  her  colonies,  secured  by  these  laws  the  market  of  the 
colonies  for  her  own,  by  excluding  the  importation  of  foreign 
productions.  These  laws  have  in  some  degree  been  modi¬ 
fied  ;  but,  as  they  now'  exist,  the  colonies  are  prevented  from 
employing  foreign  shipping ;  from  sending  their  productions 
direct  to  foreign  markets ;  and  all  foreign  productions  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  customs’  duties  so  high  as  to  be  nearly  prohibitory.  These 
duties  are  called  imperial  duties,  and  are  collected,  not  by  the  co¬ 
lonial  governments,  but  by  custom-house  officers  appointed  by 
the  crown.  Their  salaries  amount  to  L.6>^,000  a-year,  while 
the  revenue  received  amounts  to  only  L. 75,000;  which  shows 
a  cost  of  collection  of  nearly  100  per  cent.*  The  duty  on  flour 
is  cs.  a  barrel ;  on  beef  and  pork,  8s.  a  barrel ;  on  shingles,  14s. 
per  1000;  on  staves,  158.  per  1000  ;  on  hoops,  5s.  3d.  per  1000: 
fish  is  prohibited. 

These  restrictions  on  articles  of  food,  foreign  wood,  foreign 
manufactures,  and  foreign  shipping,  have  always  been  considered 
by  the  colonies  as  interfering,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  with  their 
prosperity.  They  have  been  described  as  defeating  all  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  United 
Kingdom  with  sugar  and  coffee ;  and  some  of  the  best  informed 
persons,  connected  with  the  colonies,  have  even  proposed  in  Par¬ 
liament  to  give  up  the  monopoly,  provided  the  trade  between  the 
colonies  and  foreign  countries  was  opened.f  Mr  M‘Gregor  says. 


*  Financial  Reform,  p.  245. 

t  See  Speech  of  Mr  Bright,  May  25,  1829.— -Hansard’s  Dehates. 
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respecting  these  restrictions — ‘  I  am  confident  that  not  only 
‘  would  they  (the  colonies)  be  in  favour  of  their  being  with- 
‘  drawn,  but  they  would  consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
‘  we  could  extend  to  them.  As  far  back  as  1834,  the  people  of 
‘the  Canadas  expressed  the  opinion  to  me  distinctly — “  Re- 
‘  move  these  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  and  you  may  legis- 
‘  late  as  you  think  wise  and  fit  in  regard  to  the  timber  duties,”  ’ 

The  effect  of  these  restrictions  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  food 
and  timber,  which  the  planters  are  under  the  necessity  of  import¬ 
ing  for  cultivating  their  estates,  and  making  sugar  and  rum  ;  and 
this  advance  in  prices,  by  adding  very  considerably  to  the  cost 
of  production,  increases  the  prices  of  sugar  and  coffee  to  the 
British  consumer.  In  order,  therefore,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  lower  the  price  of  sugar  and  coffee — and  to  place  the  sugar 
colonies  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  successful  com¬ 
petition  with  foreign  sugar,  under  the  change  of  duties  which 
has  been  proposed — all  these  restrictions  should  be  removed, 
and  the  colonies  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  perfectly  free  trade ; 
and  further,  in  order  to  give  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  the 
colonies,  both  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  all  their 
productions  of  every  kind,  except  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  and  timber, 
should  be  admitted,  duty-free,  into  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
all  productions  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  admitted,  duty¬ 
free,  into  those  colonies,  so  as  to  place  them,  as  to  trade,  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  same  footing  w'ith  Ireland. 

The  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies  are  of  no  use  to 
the  parties  they  were  originally  intended  to  benefit.  With  a  free 
trade,  our  manufactures  would  be  preferred  by  the  colonies,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  cheapest.  The  Scotch  fisheries,  and  the  Irish 
provisions,  have  abundance  of  markets  without  looking  to  that  of 
the  colonies.  No  English  flour,  shingles,  staves,  nor  hoops,  are 
sent  to  the  colonies  ;  and  the  shipping  interest  would  have  more 
freights  with  a  free  colonial  trade  than  it  now  has.  On  this 
subject  Mr  M‘ Gregor  says — ‘  With  respect  to  the  West  Indies, 

‘  the  protection  should  be  very  small,  provided  you  allowed  them 
‘  to  get  their  supplies  without  imposing  any  duties  on  those  sup- 
‘  plies  ;  and  if  you  allowed  them  to  get  labour  where  they  could 
‘  get  it  cheapest,’  (655.) — ‘  I  would  remove  all  British  custom- 
‘  houses  from  the  colonies,’  (930.)  Mr  Hume  says,  ‘  I  am 
‘  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  our  colonies  would  be  able  to  com- 
‘  pete  with  the  world,  and  to  become  exceedingly  prosperous,  if 
*  they  had  free  trade  ofiered  them ;  and  having  granted  that  boon 
‘  to  them,  1  think  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  support  them 
‘  by  any  protection,’  (1411.) 
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There  is  another  description  of  protection  that  is  given  to  the 
sugar  colonies  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is — the  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  discriminating  duties  on  the  productions  of 
the  East  Indies.  This  is  a  most  mischievous  and  most  unjustifiable 
policy  with  reference  to  any  thing  like  sound  principles  of  legis- 
lation.  Some  steps  have,  of  late  years,  been  taken  tow’ards  mo¬ 
difying  it,  by  reducing  tbe  duties  on  sugar  and  coffee  produced 
in  the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  but  nothing  will 
do,  short  of  equalizing  the  duties  on  the  productions  of  the 
countries  in  the  East  Indies  that  are  subject  to  British  control 
This  topic  is  so  fully  treated  in  our  article,  in  this  Number, 
on  the  Commerce  of  India,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  it. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  protecting  duties  on  colonial 
productions,  we  shall  next  consider  those  on  manufactures.  There 
are  two  striking  facts  connected  with  them,  in  the  highest  degree 
deserving  of  attention  ;  the  first,  that  the  most  flourishing  manu¬ 
facture  we  have — namely,  the  cotton  manufacture — was  never 
protected  by  any  legislative  measure,  but  persecuted  in  its  origin, 
by  levying  taxes  on  cotton  goods,  to  favour  the  woollen  trade; 
the  second,  that  our  least  flourishing  manufacture — namely,  that 
of  silk — was,  till  1825,  protected  by  an  absolute  prohibition  to 
import  foreign  silk  goods.  The  history  of  the  silk  manufacture 
exhibits  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  great  practical  legislative  er¬ 
ror  of  attempting  to  establish  manufactures  by  protection ;  for 
up  to  the  year  1825,  while  it  was  protected  by  every  possible 
means,  it  was  for  ever  subject  to  misfortunes.  What  has  since 
taken  place  should  operate  as  a  strong  encouragement  to  Go¬ 
vernment,  not  to  listen  to  the  clamours  and  forebodings  of 
manufacturers,  after  having  once  determined  to  remove  or  mo¬ 
dify  a  protecting  duty.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  had  at  all 
times,  up  to  that  year,  been  in  the  most  miserable  condition  as 
to  wages,  profits,  machinery,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods,  be¬ 
gan  to  wear  an  entirely  different  appearance  immediately  after 
the  duties  were  altered  ;  and  has  since  become  a  flourishing 
branch  of  industry.  Mr  Dillon,  who  has  been  for  several  years 
in  the  silk  trade,  says,  the  extension  of  the  trade  is  to  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  reduction  of  the  protecting  duties,  (2852.)  It  has 
restored  the  trade  to  a  more  sound  and  healthy  state  than 
it  existed  in  before,  and  has  perhaps  prevented  its  extinction, 
(2841.)  Mr  Hilton,  a  silk  manufacturer,  says,  the  trade  has 
increased  very  considerably  since  1 825  ;  the  effect  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  duties  has  been  very  beneficial,  both  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  the  manufacture  itself,  (2.393.)  There  would  be  no 
decrease  in  the  exportation  of  plain  silk,  if  the  protecting  duty 
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«as  taken  off,  (2405.)  Dr  Bowring  says,  since  the  admission  of 
foreign  silks  we  have  been  very  large  exporters  of  silk  goods, 
(2393.)  The  great  extension  of  the  manufacture  since  1825, 

U  proved  by  the  importation  of  materials,  as  exhibited  in  the  par¬ 
liamentary  returns.  These  show  that  the  importation  of  raw 
thrown  silk  and  waste,  retained  for  home  consumption,  in  the 
years  from  1833  to  1837,  was  4,050,836  lbs.  per  annum  ;  while 
the  importation  of  the  same  articles,  from  1620  to  1825,  was 
2,984,889  lbs.  per  annum.* 

The  next  circumstance  to  be  noticed,  shows  that  we  have 
carried  our  zeal  for  protection  to  a  most  absurd  extent.  We 
have  kept  the  statute  book  crowded  with  high  duties,  by  way 
of  protection,  on  branches  that  cannot  by  any  possibility  derive 
protection  from  them  !  —  the  reason  being,  that  these  manu¬ 
factures  are  made  cheaper  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  they 
can  be  made  abroad,  and  are  consequently  exported  in  great 
quantities.  The  manufactures  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  metals,  and 
a  great  number  of  others,  are  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacturers  themselves,  it  would  appear 
that  they  have  no  wish  to  maintain  protecting  duties ;  for,  al¬ 
though  schemes  of  various  extensive  modifications,  and  even  the 
total  repeal  of  these  duties,  have  of  late  years  been  before  the 
public,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  says,  that  ‘  frequent 
‘  statements  are  made  by  those  engaged  in  manufactures,  that  they 
‘  require  no  protection,’  (11.;)  that  the  only  parties  who  of  late  have 
required  protection,  are  ‘deputations  from  the  silk  manufacturers, 

‘  from  the  paper  Stainers,  and  a  few  others,'  (72.)  He  adds,  ‘  the 
‘  glass  manufacturers  are  among  the  Jew  who  ask  for  protecting 
‘  duties,’  (82.) 

Mr  M‘Gregor,  in  framing  his  new  table  of  customs’  duties,  has 
proposed  to  make  the  duty  on  all  foreign  manufactures  ten  per 
cent  ad  valorem — excepting  only  the  manufactures  of  glass,  silk, 
paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp ;  and  on  these  he  would  lay 
a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  od  valorem,  (1062.)  Now,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  considering  the  opportunities 
Mr  M‘Gregor  has  had  of  making  himself  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  his  official  situation 
in  the  department  which  is  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  su¬ 
perintendence  and  extension  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  the 
recommendation  of  reducing  all  protecting  duties  to  this  rate  of 
ten  per  cent,  except  on  those  just  enumerated,  is  one  that  ought 
to  have  very  great  weight  with  the  legislature.  We  feel  quite 
confident  that  there  docs  not  exist  the  slightest  grounds  for 
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objecting  to  what  Mr  M‘Gregor  has  proposed ;  although  no 
doubt,  if  his  plan  were  adopted  by  government,  scarcely  any 
manufacture  would  be  touched  without  giving  rise  to  represen¬ 
tations  similar  to  those  regarding  the  silk  manufacture  in  1825. 
But  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  glass, 
silk,  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp  manufactures,  we  cannot  so 
readily  assent  to  Mr  M‘Gregor’8  proposal ;  for  he  has  advanced 
no  reason  to  show  why  a  higher  duty  than  ten  per  cent  should 
be  laid  on  these  articles. 

As  to  the  glass  manufacture,  the  following  extract  from  his 
evidence  most  convincingly  shows  that  no  protection  is  neces¬ 
sary  : — ‘  78.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  duty  on  the  im- 
‘  port  should  be  more  than  the  duty  that  is  levied  by  the  excise 

*  on  the  manufactures  of  this  country  ? — The  only  reason  that  1 

*  can  give  is,  that  it  was  a  heavy  duty  imposed  for  protection, 

*  and  the  glass  manufacturers  are  among  those  who  protest 
‘  against  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  glass  ;  still  the  fact  with 
‘  regard  to  plate-glass  or  large  looking-glasses  is  this,  that  not- 
‘  withstanding  the  high  excise  duty,  large  plated  looking-glasses 
‘  are  sold  quite  as  low,  and  even  lower  in  England  than  in  Paris. 

‘  The  duty  is  specially  heavy  upon  all  common  glass  :  the  dif- 
‘  ference  is  more  than  100  per  cent  between  the  prices  in  France 

*  and  Germany,  and  in  England.  79.  Then  if  those  looking- 
‘  glasses  are  sold  now  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  France,  what 
‘  occasion  is  there  for  any  protecting  duty  beyond  that  which 

*  may  be  equal  to  our  excise  duty  here? — None  whatever,  unless 
‘  the  sum  which  may  be  levied  is  a  mere  fiscal  duty  upon  infe- 
‘  rior  articles  ;  such  as  glass  bottles,  common  window  glass,  and 

*  the  glass  that  is  used  for  hot-houses  for  horticultural  purposes; 

‘  the  difference  of  price  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  owing  to 

*  the  excise  duty.  80.  Is  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  glass 
‘  imported  into  this  country  ? — No ;  the  duty  is  a  prohibition. 

‘  Glass,  being  an  article  of  great  bulk  and  precarious  carriage,  is 
‘  totally  shut  out  from  contraband  trade.  81.  Is  it  within  your 
‘  knowledge  that  the  materials  for  manufacturing  glass  are 

*  cheaper  abroad  than  they  are  in  England? — No,  I  think  not. 

‘  82.  The  glass  manufacturers  protest  strongly  for  the  conti- 

*  nuance  of  the  duties  ? — The  glass  manufacturers  are  among  the 
‘  very  few  who  ask  for  the  protecting  duties.  83.  Do  you  know 

*  why  they  seek  that  protection  ;  is  it  owing  to  the  excise  regu- 

*  lation,  or  owing  to  their  opinion  that  glass  would  be  produced 
‘  cheaper  abroad  ? — Most  of  them,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me, 
‘  ask  for  protection  from  ignorance  of  the  matter.  84.  The  ma- 

*  terials,  you  say,  are  cheaper  here  ? — I  think,  if  any  thing,  they 
‘  are  cheaper  here.’ 

How  far  the  silk  manufacture  is  in  a  state  to  require  protec- 
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tion,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  references  to  tbe  evi¬ 
dence: — Mr  Porter  says,  ‘  The  French  have  no  natural  advantage 
‘  over  us,  (2570  ;)  we  have  the  nnaterials  as  cheap,  some  of  them 
‘  cheaper — namely,  the  China  and  Bengal  raw  silk  ;  the  manufac- 
‘  turers  have  no  ground  for  alarm  on  account  of  a  reduction  of 
‘  the  duty  ;  the  only  advantage  the  French  have  is,  “  in  the 
‘  amount  of  taste  they  display  in  their  patterns and  our  pro- 
‘  tection  of  the  manufacture  is  the  cause  of  this  ;  because  protec- 
‘  tion  always  has  the  effect  of  setting  people  to  sleep.’  He 
further  says,  that  this  want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  in  forwarding  improvements  and  inventions,  adds  greatly 
to  the  price  of  silk  goods  made  in  England;  and  thus  deprives 
our  manufacturers  of  advantages  overthe  French  which  they  ought 
to  have,  (25G3.)  Mr  Gibson,  a  manufacturer,  says,  ‘  I  think  the 
‘  opportunities  we  have  had  of  seeing  the  various  manufactures  of 
‘  France,  (by  being  allowed  to  import  them,)  has  enabled  us  to 
‘  make  improvements.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  more  of  their 
‘  fancy  figured  silks,  than  we  ever  did  before ;  at  the  same  time 
‘  competition  has  very  much  excited  to  exertion,*  (2230.)  He 
goes  on  to  say,  that  since  the  alteration  of  the  duty  in  1825,  very 
considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  our  spinning  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  that  it  is  superior  to  the  machinery  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  we  have  this  advantage  over  foreigners,  (2335.) 
Mr  Hilton,  a  manufacturer,  says,  ‘  if  there  were  no  protecting 
‘  duties  on  plain  silk  goods,  I  think  more  w'ould  be  imported,  but 
‘  we  should  be  able  to  compete  with  them.  We  have  an  advan- 
‘  tage  in  producing  plain  silks  over  other  countries — the  duty  as 
‘  intended  as  a  protecting  duty  is  nugatory ;  the  machinery  for 
‘  preparing  silk  for  the  weaver,  has  been  of  late  very  considerably 
‘improved,  (2389.) 

The  following  evidence  shows  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
protecting  duty  for  the  paper  manufacture  : — Mr  M‘Gregor — 
‘  The  paper  manufacturers  complain  that  they  have  more  diffi- 
‘  culty  of  getting  rags  than  the  people  of  France  ;  but,  so  long  as 
‘  France  imports  rags  from  the  countries  we  get  rags  from,  the 
‘  fact  cannot  be  true,’  (162.)  ‘  One  of  the  principal  paper  manu- 
‘  facturers,  Alderman  Venables,  stated  to  me  that,  with  reference 
‘  to  writing  paper  and  paper  for  printing,  this  country  did  not 
‘  fear  any  competition  whatever.’ — ‘  The  paper  Stainers  say,  they 
‘  require  a- protection  of  100  or  more  per  cent,  for  all  sorts  of 
‘  paper  hangings ;  which  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  admis- 
‘  sion  of  the  paper  manufacturers,  who  supply  the  paper-hanging 
‘  manufacturers,  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  competition  with  other 
‘  countries.  All  fine  writing  paper,  nearly  all  over  the  continent, 
‘  is  imported  from  England,’  (162-166-167.) 
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As  to  tlie  leather  manufacture,  the  only  branch  of  it  that  is 
exposed  to  foreign  competition  is,  the  kid  glove  trade.  Mf 
M‘Gregor’8  evidence,  however,  shows  that  since  the  duty  on 
gloves  was  considerably  reduced  in  18*2.’>,  this  trade  has  made 
very  great  progress ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  French,  who 
are  our  chief  competitors,  have  no  natural  advantages  over  us. 
The  present  high  duty,  he  says,  does  more  injury  to  our  manu- 
factures  than  the  freest  competition  could  do ;  in  consequence  of 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  smuggling  of  gloves  is  carried  on. 
As  all  the  kid  skins  which  our  manufacturers  use  are  foreign,  and, 
as  there  is  a  duty  upon  them,  the  proper  course  to  take  regarding 
this  trade  is,  not  to  attempt  to  assist  it  by  a  protecting  duty,  but 
to  take  off  the  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

With  regard  to  Mr  M‘Gregor’8  proposal,  to  have  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  linen  and  hemp  manufactures,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  he  must  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  of  the 
linen  and  hemp  manufacturers  having  repeatedly  presented  Me¬ 
morials  to  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  in  which  they  have  declared  that 
they  did  not  require  the  protecting  duties  to  be  continued.  Mr 
Porter  says — ‘  with  regard  to  linen,  the  protecting  duties  are 
‘  perfectly  inoperative,  ’  (2620.)  This  has  arisen  from  the 
great  superiority  we  possess  in  the  mill-spinning  of  yarn. 

The  proper  conclusion,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  belonging  to  the  manufactures  of  glass,  silk, 
paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp,  is,  that  there  are  no  grounds 
whatever  for  not  reducing  the  duties  on  these  manufactures  to  the 
same  rate — namely,  ten  per  cent — which  Mr  M‘Gregor  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  lay  on  all  other  manufactures.  If  the  legislature  were 
to  decide  in  this  way,  and  to  declare  its  opinion  with  firmness, 
very  little  effective  opposition  could  be  made  to  having  the  duties 
on  all  foreign  manufactures  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.  No  doubt, 
in  attempting  it,  loud  remonstrances  would  be  made;  but  the 
time  is  gone  by  when  manufacturers  were  easily  able  to  impose 
upon  statesmen,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  not  only  of  the 
principles,  but  the  practices  of  trade.  Every  manufacturer  who 
may  be  affected  by  the  protecting  duty  on  his  trade  being  removed, 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  he  will  be  very  much  benefited  by  the 
general  abrogation  of  all  protecting  duties;  that  the  prices  of  all  the 
articles  now  protected  which  he  has  to  purchase  will  be  reduced; 
and  therefore,  even  if  he  should  suflfer  some  inconvenience  from 
the  change,  he  will  receive  sufficient  compensation.  So  also,  if,  as 
it  has  been  proposed,  all  the  duties  on  r.iw  materials  are  repealed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  protecting  duties  are  reduced,  every 
manufacturer  will  be  greatly  benefited,  and  receive  a  further 
compensation  for  having  his  affairs  exposed  to  some  derangement* 
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There  remains  but  one  other  topic  to  refer  to  regarding  the 
protecting  duties,  namely,  the  great  change  which  has,  of  late 
years,  taken  place  regarding  them,  in  the  opinions  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  In  1820,  the  merchants  of  London  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  containing  the  following 
atateinent : — ‘  That  unfortunately  a  practice,  the  very  reverse  of 
‘freedom  from  restraint,  has  been,  and  is  more  or  less  adopted 
‘  and  acted  upon  by  the  governments  of  this  and  almost  every 
‘  other  country  ;  each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other 
‘  countries,  with  the  specious  and  well-meant  design  of  encoura- 
‘  ging  its  own  productions  : — thus  inflicting  on  the  bulk  of  its 
‘  subjects  who  are  consumers,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  pri- 
<  rations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  commodities  ;  and  thus 
‘  rendering  what  ought  to  be  the  source  of  mutual  benefit  and 
‘  harmony  amongst  states,  a  constantly-recurring  source  of 
‘jealousy  and  hostility.  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour 
‘  of  the  protective  or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced  to  the 
‘erroneous  supposition,  that  every  importation  of  foreign  com- 
‘  modities  occasions  a  diminution  or  discouragement  of  our  own 
‘  productions  to  the  same  extent ;  whereas  it  may  be  clearly 
‘  shown,  that  although  the  particular  description  of  production 
‘  which  could  not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign  competition 
‘  would  be  discouraged,  yet  as  no  importation  could  be  continued 
‘for  any  length  of  time,  without  a  corresponding  exportation, 

‘  direct  or  indirect,  there  would  be  an  encouragement,  for  the 
‘  purpose  of  that  exportation,  of  some  other  production  to  which 
‘  OUT  situation  might  be  better  suited ;  thus  affording  at  least  an 
‘  equal,  or  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more  beneficial 
•'employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour.’  Similar  pe¬ 
titions  were  presented  at  the  same  time  from  Glasgow,  and 
all  the  great  trading  and  manufacturing  towns.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Manchester  passed  resolutions,  approving  of 
Mr  Huskisson’s  measure,  in  1 8*25  ;  and  in  1 839  it  declared 
its  opinion  in  the  following  terms : — ‘  That  this  meeting  re- 
‘  gards  the  present  as  the  proper  occasion  for  reiterating  its 
‘  adherence  to  the  opinion  so  often  declared  by  this  Chamber, 

‘  that  the  prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this 
*  and  other  nations  can  be  alone  promoted  by  the  adoption  of 
‘  those  just  principles  of  trade,  which  shall  secure  to  all  the  right 
‘  of  a  free  interchange  of  their  respective  productions  ;  and  tliis 
‘  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  great  community  whose  interests  it 
‘  represents,  feels  especially  called  upon  to  declare  its  disappro- 
‘  bation  of  all  those  restrictive  laws  which,  whether  intended  for 
‘  the  protection  of  the  manufacturing  or  agricultural  classes, 
‘  must,  in  so  far  as  they  are  operative,  be  injurious  to  the  rest  of 
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the  nation,  unjust  to  the  woild  at  large,  and  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  beneficent  designs  of  Providence.’  The  deputies  of 


*  to  the  beneficent  designs  of  Providence.  1  he  deputies  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  and  Glas- 
gow,  at  their  meeting  on  5th  July  1839,  declared,  ‘  that  this 

*  meeting,  whilst  it  demands  of  the  Legislature,  as  an  act  of 
‘  justice,  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  all  laws  imposing 
‘  duties  upon,  or  restricting  the  importation  of  corn  and  other 

*  articles  of  subsistence,  is  prepared  to  resign  all  claims  to  pro- 
‘  tection  on  home  manufactures ;  and  to  carry  out  to  their  fullest 
‘  extent,  both  as  affects  agriculture  and  manufacture,  the  true 


‘  and  peaceful  principles  of  free  trade,  by  removing  all  existing 
‘  obstacles  to  tne  unrestricted  interchange  of  industry  and  capital 


‘  among  all  nations.’ 

These,  and  numerous  other  public  proofs  which  could  be  re¬ 
ferred  to,  show  that  the  opinions  of  all  intelligent  and  disin¬ 
terested  persons  in  trade,  are  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  that 
change  of  system  which  we  have,  in  this  article,  advocated. 

In  making  the  change  from  a  system  of  duties  for  protection, 
to  one  of  duties  for  revenue  alone,  the  proceedings  should  by 
all  means  be  gradual ;  and  the  duties  should  be  reduced,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  those  manufactures  which  are  the  least  exposed 
to  foreign  competition.  Mr  J.  D.  Hume,  on  this  principle,  has 
divided  the  several  manufactures  into  the  three  following  classes. 
He  says — ‘  I  have  thought  it  well  to  divide  them  into  three 
‘  classes,  not  perhaps  with  the  strictest  regularity,  but  because 

*  the  degree  of  importance,  in  the  different  cases,  diflTers  very  con- 
‘  siderably.  I  have  put  in  \.\iejirst  class  those  to  which  I  con- 

*  ceive  the  greatest  importance  must  be  attached  as  regards  pro- 

*  tection,  and  also  taking  into  view  the  revenue  which  the  articles, 
‘  many  of  them,  produce.  Keeping  in  mind  the  same  purpose, 

*  1  have  arranged  the  second  class  and  the  third  upon  the  same 
‘  principle.’  • 

Class  1. 

Corn.  Cottons.  Hardware 

Malt  (prohibited.)  Copper.  Glass. 

Silks.  Tin.  China. 

Linens.  Fish  and  Fish  Oil.  Earthenware. 

Woollens.  Whalebone.  Cordage. 

Hats,  Felt,  &c.  Beef  and  Pork,  salted.  Brandy. 

Watches.  Butcher  Meat  (prohih.)  Geneva. 

Paper.  Cattle  1  Sugar. 

Plate.  Sheep  >  (prohibited.)  Coffee. 

Carriages.  Swine  j  Rum. 


Hardware 

Glass. 

China. 

Earthenware. 

Cordage. 
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Class  2. 


Lace. 

Wire. 

Tallow. 

Shawls. 

Leather. 

Soaj). 

Gauze  and  Thread. 

Parcliment. 

Candles. 

Gloves. 

Mill  Boards. 

Vinegar. 

Straw  Hats  &  Bonnets.  Casks. 

Hops. 

- Platting. 

Twine. 

Beer. 

Shoes  and  Boots. 

Whijicord. 

Cider 

Emhroidery  and  Needle 

-  Casks,  made. 

Meal. 

work. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Mustard. 

Buttons. 

Oak  Bark. 

Essential  Oils. 

Jewellery. 

Oak  Timber. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Turnery. 

Seeds. 

Rosin. 

Mosical  Instruments. 

Butter. 

Turpentine. 

Picture  Frames. 

Cheese. 

Tar. 

Telescopes. 

Starch. 

Pitch. 

Class  3. 

- 

Lead. 

Tiles. 

Pearl  Bariev. 

Spelter. 

Clinkers. 

Arrow  Root. 

Manganese  Ore. 

Hones. 

Nuts. 

Stone. 

Whetstones. 

Truflles. 

Gjpsum. 

Hams. 

Flower  Roots. 

iinm. 

Tongnes. 

Basket  Rods. 

Alkali. 

Bacon. 

Biillrushes. 

Barilla. 

Lard. 

Quills. 

Black  Lead. 

Pens. 

Copperas. 

Sausages. 

Feathers. 

Smalts. 

Bladders. 

Camomile  Flowers. 

Brass  powder. 

Pickles. 

Lavender  Flowers. 

Camphor,  refined. 

Wax. 

Macaroni. 

Tinfoil. 

Honey. 

Rice. 

Chalk. 

Onions. 

Chip  Hats. 

Crayons. 

Potatoes. 

Baskets. 

Ashes. 

Hay. 

Mats  and  Matting. 

Tobacco  Pipes. 

Grease. 

Vellum. 

Bricks.  • 

Glue. 

Supposing  a  Bill  to  be  bronglit  in  next  Session  for  reducing 
the  protecting  duties  to  10  per  cent,  it  ought  to  be  enacted  that 
the  duties  should  be  reduced,  on  the  third  class,  on  tlie  1st 
January  1842 — on  the  second,  on  the  1st  July  1842 — and  on  the 
first,  on  the  1st  January  1813.  In  this  way,  ainj)!e  time  would 
be  afforded -to  all  parties  to  prepare  for  the  new  state  of  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In  determining  what  course  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  a 
revision  of  the  protecting  duties,  the  old  practice  of  making  this 
a  matter  of  negotiation  with  foreign  governments,  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  The  only  proper  ground  for  reducing  any  duty 
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being  tbe  benefit  which  we  ourselves  will  derive,  in  obtaining 
a  cheap  foreign  commodity,  and  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  pro- 
ducts  of  our  industry  to  be  exported  to  pay  for  it,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  seek  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  duty,  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  foreign  countries,  of  the  article  on  which  we  propose  to 
make  a  reduction.  It  is  clear,  that  if  the  revision  of  our  system 
was  made  to  depend  upon  foreign  countries  agreeing  to  recipro¬ 
cal  reductions,  we  should  make  but  little  progress ;  and  would 
never  arrive  at  so  large  a  scale  of  reduction  as  to  have  no  higher 
duty  on  manufactures  than  ten  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  protecting  duties  on  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  the  evidence  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information, 
explanatory  of  the  evils  which  they  occasion.  We  shall  not  at 
present  enter  into  any  general  discussion  of  the  Corn-Law 
question ;  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  its 
present  state,  and  what  prospect  there  is  of  any  change  taking 
place.  The  same  ignorance  which  has  produced  the  quiet 
submission  of  the  public  to  paying  twice  as  high  for  their 
sugar  and  coffee  as  the  people  of  other  countries  pay,  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  Corn- Laws  having  been  so  long  in  existence. 
Every  one  who  has  thoroughly  understood  the  subject,  has  always 
foreseen  that  nothing  but  some  national  disaster  would  teach  the 
public  to  take  a  clear  and  steady  view  of  the  pernicious  effects  of 
these  laws.  Such  a  disaster  has  occurred,  in  the  sudden  expor¬ 
tation  of  Bullion  to  an  immense  amount.  This  took  place  in  1^9, 

’  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  foreign  corn,  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  the  harvest  of  1 838.  From  this  exportation 
arose  the  derangement  of  the  money  market ;  the  stagnation  of 
credit ;  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  ;  all  the  distress  which 
has  existed  in  trade  and  manufactures  within  the  last  eighteen 
months ;  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
stoppage  and  bankruptcy.  But,  so  long  as  the  corn-laws  exist  in 
their  present  shape,  the  same  event  will  recur,  every  bad  harvest 
that  takes  place  ;  because  the  graduated  scale  of  duty  will  pre¬ 
vent  that  early  importation  of  corn  which  enterprising  merchants 
would  have  recourse  to,  the  moment  any  prospect  of  a  deficient 
harvest  showed  itself.  Such  is  the  condition  in  which  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country — commerce,  manufactures,  revenue,  pro¬ 
fits  of  capital,  employment  of  labour — is  placed  by  these  laws ; 
and  as  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  now  fully  understood,  it  can¬ 
not  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  a  proper  remedy  will  be  applied 
to  the  evil. 

On  a  question  of  this  kind,  adverse  divisions  in  Parliament  are 
of  very  little  consequence  with  regard  to  ultimate  success ;  for 
when  a  case  is  so  unjust,  and  has  no  solid  basis  to  rest  upon,  any 
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defection  amongst  its  supporters  will  lead  to  complete  de¬ 
feat.  Symptoms  of  such  a  defection  have  appeared.  In  con¬ 
versation,  nothing  is  now  so  common  as  to  hear  landlords  who 
are  intelligent  and  impartial,  and  above  seeking  to  add  a  few 
hundreds  a-year  to  their  rent-rolls  by  a  too  high  price  of  bread,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  present  plan  of  the  corn-laws  is  wrong,  and 
that  a  fixed  duty  ought  to  be  established  in  place  of  it.  The 
opinions  of  a  considerable  body  of  them  was  expressed  by  those 
who  admitted,  in  the  debate  of  last  Session,  that  a  change  was 
necessary.  It  may  safely  be  anticipated,  that  the  prevalence  of 
this  disposition  will  soon  lead  several  of  the  principal  landed 
members,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  declare  in  favour  of 
a  fixed  duty  ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  defeat  and  surrender 
of  the  exclusionists  of  foreign  corn  will  be  instantaneous,  and 
a  new  law  will  pass.  In  point  of  fact,  the  state  of  the  question 
has  come  to  be,  not  so  much  whether  the  laws  shall  be  altered, 
as  what  shall  be  the  fixed  duty.  The  exclusionists  will,  no  doubt, 
do  what  they  can  to  have  it  made  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory ; 
but  the  liberal  landlords,  after  they  have  carried  the  repeal  of 
the  graduated  scale,  will  not  act  with  such  unfairness.  They 
will  inform  themselves  accurately  about  the  prices  of  corn  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  charges  for  transporting  it  to  the 
Kingdom ;  and  when  they  find  that  the  average  price  abroad  is 
full  40s.  a  quarter,  and  that  the  charges  fur  transport  amount 
to  10s.  a  quarter,  they  will  be  convinced  that  a  moderate  duty, 
added  to  the  10s.  a  quarter  for  charges,  will  afford  the  British 
landlord  an  ample  protection.  They  will  be  the  more  disposed 
to  come  to  this  conclusion  when  they  reflect,  that  for  the  six 
years  ending  with  1S37,  the  average  price  in  England  was  no 
more  than  50s.;  and  that  with  this  price,  cultivation  was  never  more 
extended,  or  carried  on  with  more  spirit  and  greater  success.* 
Landlords  would  discover  another  reason  for  being  satisfied 
with  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  if  they  would  examine  narrowly 
into  the  causes  of  high  rents,  and  large  rent-rolls.  By  making 
this  enquiry,  they  would  find  that  high  rents  do  not  altoge¬ 
ther  depend  on  high  prices.  This  is  proved  by  the  compari¬ 
son  of  rent-rolls  now,  with  rent-rolls  thirty  years  ago ;  for  the 
additions  to  them  have  been  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  corn.  ‘  As  far,'  says  Mr 
J.  D.  Hume,  ‘  as  the  information  I  have  got  on  the  matter 
‘  goes,  I  believe  an  exhibition  of  the  rent-rolls  of  different 
‘  parts  of  the  country,  w  ould  lay  before  the  public  eye  one 
‘of  the  most  astounding  accounts  that  ever  was  witnessed. 


•  Tcoko  on  Prices  in  163^^;  1839,  p.  42. 
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(1384.)  This  increase  is  owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  causes — to 
the  augmentation  of  the  population  ;*  to  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  country ;  to  the  well-adapted  application  of  capital  to  laud, 
so  as  to  render  it  more  fertile ;  to  the  progress  of  agricultural 
science,  and  the  improved  education  of  fanners  ;  to  the  use  of 
new  manures ;  to  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements ;  and  to  the  greatly  increased  economy  which  is  prac¬ 
tised  by  farmers  in  all  agricultural  operations.  These  causes  of 
increased  rents  are  all  still  in  action,  and  will  continue  to  be  so, even 
with  additional  efficiency ;  so  that  if  the  corn-laws  were  wholly  re¬ 
pealed,  landlords  would  have  no  just  grounds  for  any  apprehension 
that  their  rents  would  be  lowered  :  on  the  contrary,  the  continued 
progress  of  population,  wealth,  and  agricultural  science,  would  be 
followed  by  a  continued  progress  in  the  advancement  of  rents. 

With  respect  to  the  protecting  duties  on  the  other  productions 
of  the  soil,  these  should  all  be  repealed  ;  for  there  can  be  no  truth 
more  clear  than  that  to  promote  national  industry  and  wealth,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  food  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  as  cheap 
as  possible. 

There  is  yet  another  very  different,  and  perhaps  more  powerful 
argument  for  abandoning  the  protective  system,  than  any  we  have 
used;  namely,  the  necessity  of  averting  those  commercial  hostilities 
which  threaten  the  destruction  of  our  prosperity  as  a  manufac¬ 
turing  nation.  If  we  continue  our  duties  on  corn,  timber,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  foreign  manufactures,  we  have  ample  e.\peiience  as  to 
what  the  effect  will  be  on  our  manufactures,  trade,  and  revenue; 
and  consequently  on  our  power  as  a  nation.  The  evidence  on 
this  point  is  of  the  most  important  kind,  and  peculiarly  deserving 
of  full  confidence ;  because  it  is  not  that  of  interested  witnesses, 
but  of  individuals  who,  from  their  situations  uiuler  government, 
would  be  the  last  to  speak  as  they  have  done,  if  they  did  not 
sincerely  feel  the  danger  to  which  the  country  is  exposed. 

According  to  a  statement  by  Mr  Porter,  it  appears  that  the 
shipments  of  manufactures,  in  the  production  of  which  much 
labour  is  employed,  to  the  north  of  Europe,  are  very  consider¬ 
ably  decreased.  In  1827,  the  proportions  of  manufactures  re¬ 
quiring  much,  to  those  requiring  little  labour,  shipped  to  this 
quarter,  was — much  labour,  61.78 — little  labour,  38.2*2.  In  1838, 
the  proportion  was — much  labour,  39.16 — little  labour,  60.84 
showing  that  in  the  north  of  Ejirope,  the  establishing  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  manufactures  requiring  much  labour,  had  made 
great  progress,  and  had  deprived  us,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
market  of  that  part  of  the  world,  (2736.)  Mr  M‘Gregor  says, 
‘  The  consumption  of  British  woollens  and  British  cottons  on 
‘  the  Continent  has  very  greatly  diminished — I  think  to  the  cx- 
‘  tent  of  one-half  in  all  the  Rhenish  states.  In  the  very  coarse 
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‘  woollens  we  have  lost  the  market,’  (HO.)  ‘  The  Prussian 

‘  manufacturers  produce  goods  now  so  cheaply,  that  they  are 
‘meeting  us  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,’  (312.)  ‘Their 
‘  stockings,  silks,  and  woollens,  find  great  demand  now  in 
‘  America,  and  meet  ours  in  that  market,’  (325.)  *  Question  by 

‘  the  Committee — (104(h)  Should  you  say  that  there  was  any  ten- 
‘  dcncy  of  late  years  for  capital  and  industry  to  quit  this  country 
‘  and  settle  in  other  countries  ? — Very  great ;  insomuch  that 
‘  all  the  cotton  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  in  con- 
‘  setpience  of  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are  in  a  very  fair  and 
‘  prosperous  condition ;  but  then,  all  the  directors  of  those  manufac- 
‘  tories  are  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen,  from  the  cotton  manufac- 
‘  tories  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester.  We  find  the  same  thing  in 
‘  France,  that  the  principal  people  at  Rouen  in  the  cotton 
‘  factories  arc  from  Lancashire ;  you  find  it  in  Belgium  and  in 
‘  Holland  ;  you  find  British  capital  going  into  Germany  to  a  very 
‘  grejit  amount ;  and  this  very  capital  employed  there  producing 
‘  manufactures  which  meet  us  in  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean, 
i  ‘  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  South  America,  and  the 
‘  East  Indies.’  ‘  (1047.)  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of 
‘  British  capital,  or  British  workmen  being  engaged  in  manufac- 
‘  tnres  in  the  United  States  of  America? — Yes,  in  the  New 
‘  England  manufactories.’ 

When  we  come  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  that  successful 
competition  which  foreigners  are  able  to  carry  on  against  us,  we 
easily  discover  it  in  foreign  hostile  tariffs.  Air  M‘Gregor  says, 

‘  The  argument  they  made  use  of  to  me  upon  every  occasion  at 
‘  Berlin,  in  Saxony,  and  in  the  Rhenish  States,  and  particularly 
‘  at  the  two  Congresses  held  at  Munich  and  Dresden,  was  this — 

‘  you  compelled  us  to  become  manufacturers  :  we  have  not  mines 
‘  of  gold  and  silver,  and  you  would  not  take  what  tve  had  to  give 
‘  you ;  but,  if  you  had  taken  what  we  had  to  give,  we  should 
‘  have  continued  to  produce  it ;  but,  as  you  would  not  take  it, 

‘  our  people  were  intelligent  enough  to  turn  their  attention  exten- 
‘  sively  to  manufactures,’  (312.)  Dr  Boirriny  says,  ‘  I  may 
‘  mention  a  fact  which  has  come  immediately  under  my  cog- 
‘  nizance,  and  which  I  have  reported  to  the  British  government. 

‘  At  Berlin,  at  the  late  Congress,  offers  were  made  to  negotiate 
‘  mutual  modifications  in  the  tariff  of  Germany  and  the  tariff  of 
‘England,;  and  these  offers  were  accompanied  by  statements, 
‘  that,  unless  there  were  a  mutual  modification  of  tariffs,  those 
‘  governments  would  be  forced  to  raise  the  duties  on  British 
‘  manufactures.  I  have  received  within  the  last  week  papers 
‘  containing  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Cham- 
‘  her  of  Baden,  where  they  have  made  an  augmentation  of  L.lOO 
•  per  cent  upon  the  duties  on  cotton-twist,  which  is  one  of  the 
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*  largest  British  exports.  I  know  also  that  the  Chamber  of 
<  Commerce  of  Saxony  has  taken  up  the  subject ;  so  that  these 

*  very  states  which,  a  few  months  ago,  were  really  willing  to 

*  meet  us  on  terms  of  friendly  reciprocity,  are  beginning  to 

*  take  more  and  more  of  a  hostile  attitude,  and  are  demanding 

*  heavier  duties  upon  British  commodities.  I  ought  to  state, 
‘  that  the  difficulties  of  the  past  are  daily  increasing ;  that  the 

*  manufacturing  interest  is  daily  strengthening  itself  in  these 

*  countries.  But  1  should  also  add,  with  regard  to  Sweden,  that 
‘  she  is  willing  to  consent  to  a  modification  of  her  tariff  if  our 

*  timber-duties  could  be  modified  here,’  (747.)  iV/r  J.  D.  Hume 
says,  ‘  The  only  thing  that  has  kept  us  up  is  the  possession  of 

*  capital  and  skill ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  rely  upon  them 

*  for  ever.  I  think  we  are  going  on  a  plan  of  undermin- 

*  ing,  which  I  cannot  help  often  looking  upon  with  consider- 

*  able  alarm.  I  think  the  country  cannot  stand  such  a  system 

*  as  this  for  a  long  period.  The  progress  in  manufactures 

*  which  is  observable  abroad  is  such,  that  unless  W'e  do  take  some 
‘  strong  measures  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  putting  our 


*  population  upon  a  natural  footing,  and  therefore  upon  nearly 
‘  the  same  footing  with  their  competitors,  I  do  look  forward  with 


*  considerable  apprehension  to  the  trade  of  this  country  suffering 

*  very  extremely  ;  that  is  a  reason  in  my  mind  for  taking  off  all 

*  protections,’  (1393.)  Here,  then,  we  see  to  how  great  an  extent 
we  have  lost  the  markets  of  the  north  of  Europe  for  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  in  consequence  of  our  refusing  to  admit  the  importation  of 
their  corn  and  timber.  Had  we  allowed  these  productions  to  be 
imported  under  moderate  duties,  the  capital  and  labour  of  the 
north  of  Europe  would  have  been  engaged  in  providing  them  for 
our  use  ;  while  our  capital  and  labour  would  have  been  employed 
in  sending  back  our  manufactures  in  payment ;  which  would 
not  only  have  added  to  their  extension  and  prosperity,  but,  by 
spreading  them  over  the  north  of  Europe  at  lower  prices  than 
they  could  be  produced  there,  would  have  prevented  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  manufactures  of  the  same  kind. 

In  order  to  add  what  must,  to  all  unprejudiced  thinkers, 
appear  an  irresistible  argument  in  support  of  the  foregoing 
views,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  present  state  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  By  our 
commercial  treaty  with  Brazil,  which  expires  in  1844,  it  is 
stipulated  that  all  British  produce  and  manufactures  shall  be 
admitted  for  consumption  in  Brazil  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  But 
the  Brazilian  government,  in  consequence  of  our  refusing  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  Brazil  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  has,  as  Mr  M‘Gregor  informed  the  Committee,  given 
notice  to  our  government,  that  after  1844  they  will  exclude  the 
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importation  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  ((145.)  Mr 
M‘Gregor  says,  that  the  Brazilian  market  is  the  best  for  all 
our  manufactures,  and  that  the  value  of  them  sent  there  an¬ 
nually  is  nearly  five  millions,  (047.)  He  further  says,  *  The 
‘  general  opinion  expressed  by  the  mercantile  parties  trading  with 

<  the  Brazils  is  this,  that  our  trade  during  the  last  five  years  would 

<  have  been  more  than  doubled,  both  in  navigation  and  in  goods, 

‘  if  we  had  taken  in  return  the  produce  that  Brazil  had  to  give  us,’ 
(908.)  The  existing  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  will  expire  in  1 84 1 .  Mr  Porter  says,  ‘  It  has  always  been 
‘  understood  that  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  (a  very  hostile  one) 

‘  at  present  in  existence,  was  principally  caused  by  our  Corn- 

*  Laws ;  and  that  if  we  had  not  had  restrictions  upon  the  impor- 
‘  tation  of  what  are  called  “  bread  stroffs,”  from  America,  the  in- 
‘  fluence  of  the  wheat-growing  states  would  have  been  employed, 

‘  and  successfully  employed,  in  resisting  the  passing  of  the  tariff,’ 
(2735.)  Mr  J.  B.  Smith  says,  ‘  I  have  seen  communications 
‘  lately  received  from  the  United  States  from  eminent  merchants, 

*  which  state  that  the  discussions  on  the  tariff  will  come  on  after 
‘  the  election  of  the  President  in  November ;  and  an  opinion  is 
‘  given,  that  since  that  question  was  last  discussed,  the  states  of 
‘  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  other  states,  being  almost  altogether 
‘  agricultural,  who  have  recently  joined  the  Union,  it  will  depend 
‘  upon  our  taking  their  flour  and  corn,  whether  the  tariff  will  be  re- 
‘  newed,  or  whether  it  will  be  ofamorestringent  character,’ (2045.) 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  well-informed 
American : — ‘  The  corn-growing  states,  who  can  have  a  surplus 
‘  of  twenty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  if  they  had  a 
‘  market  for  it,  will  also  combine  in  favour  of  a  prohibitory  tariff, 

‘  while  the  New  England  and  middle  states  will  go  for  it,  to  pro- 
‘  tect  their  own  manufactures.  These  parties  will  embrace 
‘  about  three-fourths  of  our  population,  and  seventh-eighths  of 
‘  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  and  you  may  expect  an  excluding  duty 
‘  OH  your  manufactures.  In  cottons,  by  favour  of  your  policy, 

‘  we  are  on  a  level  with  you  in  coarse  ones ;  and  had  our  cur- 
‘  rency  not  been  inflated,  and  thus  raised  the  cost  of  manufac> 

‘  tures  25  to  33^  per  cent,  we  should  have  exported  ten  to 
‘  twelve  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to  Asia,  South  America, 

‘  &c.,  for  the  past  five  or  six  years ;  as  it  is,  we  now  export 
‘  about  five  millions.  In  woollens  we  have  not  done  so  well, 

‘  though  we  now  supply  about  four-fifths  of  our  consumption.  In 
‘  iron,  our  national  capacity  for  some  kinds  is  greater  than  yours ; 
‘  and  some  of  the  skilful  masters  are  now  selling  pig  25  to  33i 
‘  per  cent  below  the  cost  of  the  foreign  ;  and  bar  iron  at  about 
*  the  cost  of  the  imported.’ 

When  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  in  1839,  complained  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  had  lost  the  markets  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  corn-laws.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  met  them  by  referring  to  an  increase  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  Brazil.  But  what  will  be  left  for  him  to  say,  if  the  com- 
plaint  is  renew’ed  when  these  markets  shall  be  shut  against  us, 
and  exports  of  the  value  of  five  millions  a-year  to  the  latter,  and 
seven  millions  to  the  former,  annihilated?  With  such  a  prospect 
before  us,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  person  like  Mr  J.  D.  Hume, 
who  has  had  so  much  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  complete  know- 
ledge  of  the  foundations  on  which  our  manufacturing  prosperity 
rests,  should  say,  that  he  cannot  regard  the  prospect  witliout 
alarm,  nor  look  forward  w’ithout  great  apprehension  to  the  future 
condition  of  this  country.  Every  one  who  has  paid  attention  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  millions  of  w'orkmen  engaged 
in  our  manufactures  labour  and  live,  must  feel  deep  anxiety  in 
contemplating  such  a  contingency  as  that  of  being  deprived  of 
the  sale  of  goods,  of  the  value  of  £12,000,000  annually,  by  losing 
two  such  markets.  The  misery  which  would  follow  from  the 
want  of  employment  would  be  without  remedy.  A  prodigiously 
heavy  charge  would,  in  consequence,  fall  on  the  poor-rates, 
or,  in  other  words,  on  landed  property.  And,  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  we  have  had  of  the  conduct  of  Luddites,  Trades’ 
Unions,  and  Chartists,  and  of  the  Operatives  generally  in  times 
of  great  distress,  every  kind  of  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
might,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  be  expected. 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  independently  of  what  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  may  do,  various  foreign  countries  will 
become  our  rivals  in  establishing  manufactures.  The  supe¬ 
riority  we  have  hitherto  obtained,  has  alw^nys  been  attributed 
to  our  skill  and  capital ;  but  skill  and  capital  will  be  acquired 
by  other  countries  according  as  they  advance  in  wealth  and 
civilization.  This  is  strikingly  and  convincingly  proved  by  the 
progress  which  has  taken  place  in  Germany,  Erance,  Saxony,  and 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  Yet,  though  other 
nations  should,  and  assuredly  will  establish  manufactures,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  maintain  our  own  in  a  state  of 
great  prosperity ;  for  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  secure  a  free 
trade  with  other  nations;  because  our  imports  can  be  paid  for 
only  by  exports  of  our  productions;  and  these  would  necessarily 
be  manufactures,  the  productions  of  our  soil  being  dearer  than 
similar  ones  abroad.  The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be,  that  each  nation  would  confine  its  manufactures  to 
those  branches  in  which  it  possessed  some  natural  advantages; 
and  that  all  manufactures  would  be  produced  and  sold  at  the 
loH’est  possible  price,  and  the  consumption  of  them  carried,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  parties,  to  the  greatest  j)ossible  e.\teut. 


Effects  of  the  ProU'cth  e  System. 


Takin{^  all  these  circiimstances  and  views  into  consideration,  it 
may  be  very  safely  affirmed  that  there  never  was  a  great  change 
in  a  long-established  course  of  policy,  the  necessity  of  which  can 
be  more  demonstratively  shown  by  reference  to  facts  and  experi¬ 
ence,  than  the  proposed  reformation  of  the  policy  of  protection. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  some  in  favour  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  and  however  natural  for  mankind  to  be  swayed 
by  habit  and  prejudice,  facts  and  experience  place  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  referred  to  beyond  all  question; 
—namely,  that  unless  such  a  change  shall  take  place,  our  manufac¬ 
turing  interest  will  be  placed  in  the  most  imminent  jeopardy. 
What  can  be  advanced  to  justify  the  not  admitting  of  the  timber 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  flour  of  the  United  States,  the  sugar 
and  coffee  of  Brazil? — Nothing  but  what  private  interests  suggest. 
There  are  the  owners  of  rotten  ships,  who  might  lose  some  freights 
—there  are  the  owners  of  estates  in  the  sugar  colonies,  who  would 
prefer  a  protecting  duty  of  4d.  a  lb.  on  susrar,  to  the  proposed 

reduced  protecting  duty  of  Id.  a  lb _ and  there  are  the  owners 

of  landed  estates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  imagine  very 
erroneously  that  rents  would  fall  considerably  if  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  on  corn  was  substituted  for  the  present  graduated  scale  of 
duty.  Such  are  the  interests  set  up  against  the  interests  of  the 
public  at  large.  But  now  that  the  state  of  the  case  is  fairly  made 
known,  it  cannot  surely  be  thought  that  our  manufactures  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  destruction;  that  the  community  will 
be  kept  subject  to  indirect  taxation  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty 
millions  a-year ;  and  that  the  revenue  shall  be  less  by  six  millions 
a-year  than  it  ought  to  be,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  profits  and  emoluments  of  shipowners,  sugar-planters,  and 
landed  proprietors. 

In  the  course  of  the  above  remarks,  we  have  not  said  a 
word  that  has  reference  to  party.  The  Committee  was  not 
appointed  by  Government.  The  selection  and  examination  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  Beport  of  the  Committee,  have  no 
party  character  about  them.  Let  Mr  M‘ Gregor’s  plan  of 
a  ’I’ariff  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  let  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Sandon,  and  Mr  Herries,  be  appointed  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  reform  of  the  Poor-Laws  was  a  more  difficult 
task  than  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Customs’  Duties;  but  the 
main  difficulties  were  overcome  by  submitting  it  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  judgment  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties;  and  so, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  so 
strongly  called  for  reform  of  our  economical  legislation. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Niger  Expedition. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  February  1840, 

2.  ApfKal  to  the  People  and  Government  of  Great  Britain  againtt 
the  Niger  Expedition  ;  a  Tetter  addressed  to  the  Bight  Hon¬ 
ourable  Lord  John  Russell.  By  Robert  Jamieson,  Esq.  Lon- 
don:  1840. 

3.  Letters  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  John  Bussell,  on  the 
Plans  of  the  Society  for  the  Civilization  of  Africa.  By  Sir 
George  Stephen.  London:  1840. 

4.  Address  of  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society.  1838. 

5.  Address  on  African  Colonization.  By  R.  R.  Gurley.  1839. 

6.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Colonization  Society  of  the  Citif 
of  New  York. 

OiR  T.  Buxton’s  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  African  Slare 
^  Trade,  the  probable  efficacy  of  the  measures  which  he  pro. 
poses  for  the  extinction  of  it,  and  the  p^eneral  character  of  hit 
work,  were  discussed  in  our  last  Number.  To  this  part  of  the 
subject  we  do  not  here  propose  to  return.  For  the  present,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  preliminary 
measure  in  furtherance  of  Sir  Thomas  Buxton’s  views,  which 
the  Government  has  consented  to  adopt — a  measure  which  hu 
been  much  praised  and  much  censured ;  but  of  which  the  true 
scope  and  p;rounds  have  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  been  duly  con¬ 
sidered.  That  three  iron  steam-vessels  have  been  built  by  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  are  on  the  point  of  proceeding,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  three  captains  of  the  Royal  Navy,  up  the  Niger— 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
extinction  of  the  Slave  I'rade,  by  means  of  the  civilization  of 
Africa — and  that  it  is  to  cost  L.6 1,000,  are  facts  sufficiently 
well  known,  and  upon  which  much  debate  has  arisen.  One 
party  see  in  the  enterprise  only  the  final  overthrow  of  the  hated 
slave  trade ;  another  regards  it  as  nothing  better  than  the 
opening  of  a  new  unhappy  chapter  in  the  history  of  African  co¬ 
lonization — another  costly  and  miserable  failure,  fraught  with 
great  waste  of  British  life  and  treasure,  and  bringing  no  good 
to  Africa.  The  great  meeting  in  Exeter-Hall  is  still  fresh  in 
remembrance,  at  which  the  most  eminent  persons  of  all  parties 
laid  their  diflferences  aside  to  sanction  and  promote  the  Niger 
expedition,  and  claim  a  share  in  the  glory  and  responsibility 
of  the  work ;  whilst  Mr  Jamieson’s  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
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mercantile  community  against  the  intermeddling  of  Government 
in  matters  which  would  prosper  better  without  its  aid,  and  the 
wilder  denunciations  of  the  Times  Newspaper,  have  drawn  atten¬ 
tion,  though  rather  late  in  the  day,  to  the  doubts  and  difficulties  by 
which  the  project  is  certainly  not  unattended.  But  what  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  is  to  do — what  are  the  immediate  purposes,  and  what  the 
probable  issues  of  it — upon  what  grounds  of  knowledge  and  reason¬ 
able  expectation  the  attempt  is  justified — what  will  be  the  extent 
of  evil,  if  it  fail,  and  of  good  if  it  succeed — these  are  points  which 
seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  controversy.  The  indignation  of 
the  Times  flies  much  too  high  to  touch  them,  and  the  statements 
on  which  Mr  Jamieson  rests  his  appeal,  might,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
be  quoted  with  more  propriety  on  the  other  side.  The  Expedi¬ 
tion,  as  we  understand  it,  has  one  object — namely,  to  explore 
and  survey  the  ground,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
of  further  measures,  and  the  most  eflvctual  way  of  conducting 
them :  and  there  is  one  question  to  be  previously  determined 
— namely,  whether  the  reasons  for  expecting  some  consider¬ 
able  benefit  to  issue  from  such  a  survey,  are  strong  enough  to 
justify  the  risk  and  outlay  which  must  attend  it.  Our  present 
object  is,  simply  and  briefly  to  set  forth  our  grounds  for  de¬ 
ciding  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  To  us  it  appears, 
that  within  the  last  few  years  a  new  hope  has  been  opened 
for  Africa, — a  new  opportunity,  distinct  in  some  essential  fea¬ 
tures  from  any  that  has  hitherto  presented  itself,  of  bringing 
into  cultivation  some  portions,  at  least,  of  this  vast,  neglected 
estate,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  world  ;  that  it  lies  with  Eng¬ 
land  to  improve  this  opportunity ;  and  that  the  first  and  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  any  successful  movement  in  that  direction, 
is  to  send  out  an  expedition  duly  equipped  and  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  explore  the  path ;  the  information  which  we  now  pos¬ 
sess  being  sufficient,  as  we  think,  to  prove  that  much  may  be 
done ;  but  neither  full  enough,  nor  certain  enough,  to  teach  us 
either  how  much,  or  what,  or  in  what  way.  If  it  be  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  we  can  carry  into  Africa  the  seeds  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  shall  take  root  and  spread,  then  we  hold  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  be  justified  ;  if  otherwise,  not. 

The  position,  the  extent,  the  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  the 
many  natural  advantages  of  the  central  region  of  this  continent, 
as  well  as  the  worse  than  neglected  state  in  which  its  vast  capa¬ 
bilities  are  still  left,  and  the  scanty  measure  in  which  man  has 
done  his  duty  by  them,  are  matters  on  which,  as  notorious  and  un¬ 
disputed,  we  need  not  dwell.  But  inasmuch  as  there  lies  Siprimd 
facie  presumption  against  the  intrinsic  capacity  for  improvement 
of  what  has  so  long  resisted  the  efforts  of  man  and  the  improv- 
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ing  influences  of  time,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
look  somewhat  more  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments  which  have  been  already  made,  and  the  opportunities 
which  have  presented  themselves.  Now  the  great  civilizer  of 
mankind  is  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation  ;  and  from  this 
the  middle  regions  of  Africa  have  been  almost  entirely  shutout. 
There  have  been  but  four  channels  through  which  the  arts, 
manners,  and  experiences  of  people  farther  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion  have  had  any  chance  of  making  their  way  thither ;  first, 
the  transatlantic  slave  trade  ;  secondly,  the  European  settlements 
planted  along  the  western  coast ;  thirdly,  the  Palm-oil  trade ;  and 
fourthly,  the  trade  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Arab  and  Moorish  merchants  across  the  Great  Desert. 

Of  the  first  of  these  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  has 
done  much  more  to  obstruct  than  to  advance  civilization.  Some 
specimens  of  European  manufacture — guns,  powder,  and  ball, 
rum,  Manchester  cottons,  Portuguese  cloths,  pots  and  pans, 
buttons,  &c. — it  may  have  brought  the  natives  on  the  coast  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ;  but  it  has  not  had  the  effect  of  carrying  even 
these  far  inwards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  manners  and  habits 
which  have  been  imported  along  with  them,  arc  of  the  worst 
kind — more  fitted  to  corrupt  than  to  improve.  And  while  the  ad¬ 
vantages  this  trade  brings  are  thus  trifling  in  themselves,  and 
confined  in  their  operation,  it  is  not  so  with  the  evils.  Of  the 
European  prodiictions  derived  through  this  channel,  all  traces 
are  quickly  lost ;  but  the  European  demand  for  slaves  carries  its 
message  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  offers  such  a  pre¬ 
mium  upon  internal  rapine  and  disorder,  that  industry  and  inge- 
luiiry  have  neither  peace  nor  leisure  to  try  their  fortune  there. 
So  long  as  the  export  trade  of  Africa  consists  chiefly  of  slaves, 
it  is  vain  to  hope  that  any  systematic  and  effectual  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  coffee,  or  ginger. 

'Phe  elfects  of  the  English  and  American  settlements  on  the  wes¬ 
tern  coast  have  given  rise  to  disputes,  into  the  merits  of  which  we 
cannot  at  present  stay  to  enter.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
although  if  we  measure  them  either  by  the  expense  of  life  and 
treasure  which  they  have  involved,  or  by  the  aims  and  hopes  of 
their  founders,  or  by  the  ends  which  remain  to  be  accomplished, 
they  may  be  pronounced  failures ;  yet  their  operation  has  been, 
with  reference  to  those  parts  ot  Africa,  decidedly,  and  in  no  trif¬ 
ling  degree,  beneficial.*  The  countries  in  the  immediate  ncigh- 


*  In  the  Reports  of  the  Americnn  Colonization  Society,  and  the  »(1- 
drcs.-es  ot  Mr  Guriev  and  Mr  Ingersoll,  the  titles  of  which  appear  at  the 
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bourhood  of  these  settlements  are  in  a  better  condition  than 
I  they  were  ;  property  is  more  secure  ;  the  culture  of  the  soil  is 
f  more  attended  to ;  the  advantages  of  commerce  are  beginning  to 
be  felt ;  Christianity  has  made  some  small  advances  ;  the  people 
have  shown  some  anxiety  to  have  their  children  educated ;  and 
the  slave  trade  has  entirely,  (or  almost  entirely,)  forsaken  those 
shores.  But  why  have  they  done  no  more  ?  for  if  this  is  to  be 
I  all,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  it  be  worth  the  sacri¬ 
fice; — whether  the  same  lives,  energies,  and  sums  of  money  might 
not  be  better  employed  elsewhere.  A  glance  at  the  map  answers 
the  question.  These  settlements  are  all  on  the  outside,  as  it 
were,  of  the  continent,  and  in  a  place  where  they  have  no  means 
of  getting  in.  Indeed,  considering  the  broad  belt  of  malaria 
which  nature  has  drawn  along  the  tropical  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
the  savage  manners  and  habits  with  which  the  slave  trade  has  lined 
them,  we  may  almost  say  that  the  largest  of  the  navigable  rivers 
in  those  parts  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  husk  and  rind  of 
the  continent,  and  cannot  therefore  bring  us  into  contact  with 
the  sensible  and  vital  parts.  The  utmost  efforts  to  civilize 
Africa  through  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  or 
Liberia,  can  be  but  as  a  flesh-brush  applied  to  an  elephant;  they 
can  never  affect  the  circulation.  Or — to  take  a  less  remote  ana¬ 
logy — suppose  England  were  still  as  Ctesar  found  her;  sup¬ 
pose  a  settlement  were  planted  at  the  mouth  of  some  brook  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  and  an  attempt  made  from  that  as  from  a 
centre,  to  diffuse  laws,  arts,  and  manners  through  the  country  ; 
and  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  slave-trading  merchants  in 
great  numbers  frequented  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, — what 
wonder  if  the  slavers  carried  the  day,  and  the  influence  of  the 
civilizers  were  felt  only  through  a  county  or  two  on  the  coast, 
while  theirs  circulated  all  through  the  land  ? 


head  of  this  article,  much  information  will  be  found  concerning  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  views  of  that  society.  To  these  interesting,  and  in  this 
country  little  known  Tracts,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  our  readers. 
The  number  of  coloured  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  emigrate  to 
Africa,  rises  into  a  question  of  unusual  importance,  now  that  an  opening 
is  made  for  colonization  on  a  larger  scale,  which  can  hardly  f>e  etfected 
without  a  lanientable  destruction  of  life  by  Europeans ;  and  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  this  spirit  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  society.  The 
official  reports  of  the  progress  of  Liberia,  (the  name  of  the  American 
colony,)  though  conveyed  in  a  style  so  glowing  and  i  hetorical  as  to  sug- 
g^t  some  doubt  whether  they  can  be  relied  on  as  the  results  of  dispas¬ 
sionate  enquiry— strike  us  us  most  encouraging,  and  as  indicating  a  re¬ 
gular  ad^ance  in  the  right  direction,  not  inconsiderable  even  now,  and 
which  may  be  expected  to  proceed  every  year  with  increasing  rapidity. 
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The  Pahn-oil  trade  is  young,  and  labours  under  some  heavy 
disadvantages.  For  though  the  locality  commands  a  wide  range, 
it  is  a  locality  already  occupied  by  the  Slave  trade,  against  the 
immediate  competition  of  which  the  new  comer  is  involved  in  an 
unequal  struggle  ;  and  besides,  the  command  of  the  inner  country 
is  in  some  degree  thrown  away  upon  a  trade  which  is  essentially 
a  coast  trade,  inasmuch  as  the  produce  in  which  it  deals  does  not 
grow  far  inland.  Moreover,  the  climate  and  the  difficulty  of  navi¬ 
gation  throws  the  Liverpool  trader  too  much  into  the  power  of 
the  chiefs  inhabiting  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  keep  the  trade  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  communication  with  the  interior.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ex¬ 
pect  from  this  trade  such  an  extensive  circulation  of  commercial 
intercourse  as  may  reach  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  materially  affect 
its  condition  :  neither  the  Liverpool  traders  themselves,  nor  the 
agents  in  their  employment,  and  in  direct  communication  with 
them,  have  been  induced  to  traverse  the  interior,  nor  even, 
until  lately,  to  pass  up  the  river.  Yet  in  this  case  also  the  re¬ 
sults  are  encouraging  so  far  as  they  go.  The  trade  has  done 
considerable  good  within  the  limited  range  of  its  operation  ;  and 
might  probably,  in  no  long  time,  grow  strong  enough,  if  not  to 
expel  the  slave  trade  from  the  river,  at  least  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  Desert  trade  with  Northern  Africa  has  penetrated  fur¬ 
ther  than  any  of  these,  and  produced  more  effect ;  and  would  by 
this  time  have  laid  secure  foundations  for  a  better  order  of 
things  ;  but  that  it  also  labours  under  some  heavy  and  'peculiar 
disadvantages.  The  greatest  is,  that  the  Arab  mercliants  come 
chiefly  for  slaves:  and  hence  the  trade  they  drive  does  nearly 
as  much  to  obstruct  the  civilization  of  Africa  by  stimulat¬ 
ing  wars  and  slave-hunts,  as  to  advance  it  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  the  intercourse  it  opens  beinveen  the 
Africans  and  a  superior  race.  Next,  the  Arabs  are  not  good 
civilizers ;  ignorant,  unsettled,  lawless,  rapacious,  cruel,  and 
deceitful,  they  are  bad  instructors  to  impart  knowledge  and  to 
teach  the  value  of  security,  mutual  confidence,  settled  habits 
and  the  like.  ^Moreover,  the  religion  which  they  bring,  though 
superior  to  the  Paganism  which  they  find,  is  not  a  civiliz¬ 
ing  religion :  it  is  very  good  for  conquering,  but  very  bad  for 
improving  the  conquered.  Further,  the  length,  difficulty, 
danger,  and  cost  of  the  passage  across  the  Desert,  drags  so 
heavily  upon  this  trade  that  it  cannot  thrive  properly  ;  and  in¬ 
terposes  such  a  gulf  between  the  merchants  who  venture,  and 
the  countries  from  which  they  come,  that  it  cannot  be  subjecte 
to  pioper  authority  and  regulations.  '1  heir  own  government,  if 
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it  had  the  will,  has  not  the  hands  to  reach  them  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Nevertheless,  when  we  follow  Captain  Clapperton  alonjr 
the  route  of  the  caravans  from  Bornou  to  Soccatoo,  and  read 
the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Timbuctoo  and  Jeniie,  and  ob- 
jerve  the  superiority  in  respect  of  government,  organization, 
industry,  and  manners,  of  the  kingdoms  lying  between  these 
points  along  the  borders  of  the  Desert,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  in 
spite  of  all  its  drawbacks,  this  trade  has  actually  eifected  some- 
tning  considerable  towards  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  traffic,  let  us  suppose  four  things 
changed.  Suppose,  first,  that  in  the  parts  of  Africa  whence  these 
traders  come,  there  were  wo  market  for  slaves;  suppose,  secondly, 
that  there  was  a  market  of  unlimited  extent  for  raw  cotton,  or 
some  other  natural  production  of  Central  Africa,  not  requiring 
much  skill  or  capital  to  raise  it ;  suppose,  thirdly,  that  between 
the  two  there  were  no  Desert,  but  a  canal,  a  navigable  river,  a 
railroad,  or  any  other  easy  and  safe  approach  for  merchants  with 
heavy  goods ;  suppose,  lastly,  that  these  merchants  were  not 
Arabs,  professing  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  subject  to  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Tunis,  or  Tripoli,  but  of  a  nation  eminent  for  order, 
honesty,  and  humanity — professing  a  religion  which  teaches  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  the  eye  of  God,  inculcates  at  once  self- 
respect  and  humility,  and  insists  in  an  especial  manner  upon  the 
duty  of  justice  and  mercy  from  every  man  to  every  other  man — 
subject  to  a  government  vigilant  enough  to  superintend,  strong 
enough  to  control,  scrupulously  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  inexorable  in  enforcing  fair  dealing  wherever  its  authority 
extends — suppose  all  this — who  can  doubt  that  the  whole  face 
of  Africa  would  speedily  be  changed  ? 

Upon  this  consideration  it  is  that  we  rest  our  hopes  of  much  . 
better  and  larger  results  from  the  enterprise  now  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  refuse  to  admit  the  failure  of  previous  experiments,  or 
the  non-improvement  of  previous  opportunities,  in  evidence  against 
it.  Now,  for  the  first  time  these  four  things  meet.  Between 
the  richest  regions  of  Central  Africa  and  the  most  insatiable 
market  in  the  world  for  the  produce  of  those  regions,  a  com¬ 
munication  safe,  expeditious,  and  available  for  the  cheap  car¬ 
riage  of  heavy  goods,  is  now  for  the  first  time  opened.  The 
traders  who  supply  this  market  are  Englishmen  and  Chris¬ 
tians;  and*  while  they  will  buy  as  much  raw  cotton  as  the 
industry  of  man  will  ever  raise  in  Africa,  they  will  not  buy  a 
single  man,  woman,  or  child.  If  there  were  in  Africa  any  autho¬ 
rity  capable  of  understanding  the  full  benefit  of  opening  this 
communication,  and  with  power  to  enforce  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  and  regulations,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  a 
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flourishing  trade  would  immediately  commence,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  civilization  would  begin  to  spread.  How  fast  and  how  far  it 
would  spread  would  depend  mainly  upon  the  judgment  and 
energy  of  missionary,  and  commercial,  and  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties,  and  all  the  rest,  for  whose  labours  a  fair  field  would  be 
opened.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  doubtful  question  is,  whether 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  Africa — looking  at  the  disor¬ 
ganized  condition  of  society,  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  fatal  qualities  of  the  climate,  which  may 
perhaps  make  it  impossible  for  English  merchants  to  transact  their 
own  business  there — it  be  practicable  to  set  the  trade  well  on  foot; 
to  make  such  a  commencement  that  the  benefits  shall  be  felt  at 
once,  and  felt  widely  enough  to  secure  for  it  the  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  from  those  who  have  influence  enough  to  aflford  it. 

For  the  climate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  appearances  are 
against  it ;  yet  it  77iay  turn  out  that,  in  the  interior  at  least,  it  is 
not  more  fatal  to  European  constitutions  than  other  tropical  cli¬ 
mates.  Of  the  many  travellers  who  have  died  there,  we  cannct 
hear  of  one  who  has  been  in  a  condition  to  take  proper  care  of 
himself.  A  gentleman  is  attacked  with  fever  or  with  dysentery; 
takes  a  sharp  dose  of  calomel ;  is  obliged,  though  hardly  able  to 
sit  on  his  horse,  to  spend  all  the  day  in  travelling  ;  gets  wet  above 
the  middle  in  crossing  a  river ;  lets  his  clothes  dry  on  his  back ; 
and  when  at  length  he  stretches  himself  on  his  mat  for  a  ni^jlit’s 
rest,  is  stung  to  distraction  by  mosquitoes  and  black  ants.  That 
any  body  has  survived  such  attacks,  is  a  greater  wonder  than 
that  so  many  have  died  under  them  ;  and  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
that  excitement  of  novelty  and  exertion  which  bears  the  frame  up 
under  hardships,  half  of  which  would  kill  most  who  are  living  at 
ease  in  England.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  medical  science 
has  yet  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  a  few  precautions,  and  a  better  method  of  treatment, 
may  make  the  climate  innoxious.  Should  it,  however,  prove  in¬ 
vincible,  it  will  still  be  practicable  to  employ  negroes  or  men  of 
colour  to  transact  business  in  the  interior ;  of  w  horn  we  do  not 
doubt  that  there  will  be  found  many  equal  to  that  work. 

As  for  the  Slave  trade,  though  it  will  retard  lha  growth  of  a 
legitimate  commerce,  it  will  not,  we  think,  universal  as  it  is, 
have  power  to  strangle  it.  There  is  room  for  a  commencement; 
and  when  once  both  are  fairly  in  the  field  together,  the  more 
profitable  will  carry  the  day. 

T  he  disorganized  condition  of  the  country  does  indeed  present 
some  serious  difficulties.  It  limits  the  power  of  the  chiefs, 
causes  kingdoms  to  change  hands  rapidly,  raises  hostile  neigh* 
hours  and  unruly  subjects,  compels  authority  to  be  violent  and 
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arbitrary,  unsettles  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  in¬ 
duces  that  carelessness  of  human  life  which  naturally  follows 
where  its  tenure  is  so  precarious.  Here  you  find  a  Chief  eager 
to  embrace  your  offers,  enforce  your  regulations,  and  protect 
your  people ;  but  his  neighbour  prefers  wars  and  slave  hunts ; 
or  his  more  distant  subjects  are  hard  to  manage,  and  he  can¬ 
not  afford  any  effectual  protection  beyond  his  own  immediate  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  year  you  find  an  honest  man  and  a  friend ;  next 
year  a  knave  and  an  enemy  has  taken  his  place.  Your  traders, 
who  are  courted  and  protected  this  month,  may  perhaps  be  rob¬ 
bed  and  murdered  the  next.  Nay,  the  same  man  may  be  your 
friend  to-day  and  your  enemy  to-morrow ;  the  same  childish  de¬ 
light  in  novelties  which  made  him  embrace  you  at  first,  making 
him  suspect  you  soon  after. 

These  are  serious  difficulties,  which  in  such  a  case  as  this  it 
would  be  worse  than  weak  to  overlook  or  neglect.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether,  looking  them  fairly  in  the  face,  they  appear 
insurmountable.  Are  the  elements  of  society  so  disordered  and 
uncertain  that  no  lasting  impression  can  be  made  upon  them,  and 
that  every  attempt  to  organize  them  must  simply  fail?  Shifting 
and  chaotic  as  they  are,  is  there  not,  after  all,  among  these 
African  nations  coherence,  order,  and  intelligence  enough  to  re¬ 
tain  something  at  least,  however  little,  of  whatever  civilizing  in¬ 
fluences  we  may  pour  in  ;  so  that,  while  much  is  wasted  and  re¬ 
jected,  some  may  go  to  convert  and  alter  the  system  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  reason  to  think  so  ;  and  in  order 
to  prove  it,  we  would  point  out  the  various  centres  of  trade  already 
existing  in  the  country,  and  the  circumference  of  the  trade  which 
centres  there ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  under  which  commerce  labours, 
there  does  actually  exist  both  the  spirit  of  traffic  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  security  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  that  in 
all  the  articles  for  which  there  is  any  demand,  an  active  trade  is 
continually  going  on  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  facts  we  have  to  state  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  African 
travels  ;  but  their  bearing  upon  this  question  may  probably  have 
escaped  those  who  have  not  put  them  together  for  the  purpose. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  approaching  the  subject  will  be  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  expedition. 

Passing  as  quickly  as  possible  through  the  delta  of  the  Niger, 
where  the  malaria  is  most  fatal,  and  the  inhabitants  most  wretch¬ 
ed  and  demoralized,  we  come  to  Ebue,  a  town  with  a  population  of 
50,000  or  60,000,  ‘  the  most  enterprising  and  industrious  traders 
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(says  Mr  Laird)  on  the  Niger governed  by  King  Obie,  who 
boasts  himself  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  palm-oil  kings,  has  the 
command  of  the  river,  and  insists  that  all  traders  shall  buy  and 
sell  with  him  before  they  go  further  up.  From  his  dominions, 
(passing,  however,  through  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  on  the  coasts, 
who  no  doubt  deduct  their  full  share  of  the  profits,)  the  Liver¬ 
pool  traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nun — who  have  for  many 
years  past  been  carrying  on,  though  at  a  miserable  expense 
of  life  and  health,  a  regular  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  in 
palm-oil — receive  their  largest  supplies  of  that  article.  In 
exchange  for  their  palm-oil,  the  people  of  Eboe  receive  various 
articles  of  English  manufacture — guns,  powder  and  ball,  showy 
Manchester  cottons,  looking-glasses,  knives,  rum,  &c. — the  ex¬ 
change  being  commonly  effected  through  the  medium  of  shells 
or  cowries,  which  are  their  money,  and  pass  current  far  into  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

Above  this  town  the  trade  is  carried  on  still  more  busily.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  thickly  studded  with  towns  and  villages, 
between  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  ;  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  superior  character ;  life  and  property  more  secure  ;  men, 
women,  and  children  all  engaged  in  their  several  ways  in  traffic ; 
of  which  (according  to  Dr  Briggs,  who  accompanied  Mr 
Laird)  there  appeared  to  be  twice  as  much  as  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Rhine.  The  great  centre  of  all  this  traffic  lies  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  above  Eboe,  and  is  well  known  through  all  that 
part  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  Bocqua  or  Iccory.  It  is 
situated  not  very  far  below'  the  confluence  of  the  Shadda  with 
the  Niger ;  and  is  celebrated  for  a  market,  or  rather  fair,  which 
lasts  for  three  days  at  a  time,  and  is  held  every  ten  days ;  when 
it  is  attended  by  traders  from  all  the  towns  on  the  Niger,  both 
above  and  below,  within  a  range  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
and  by  great  numbers  from  the  interior.  Some  notion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  place  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  stated  by  Mt 
Laird,  that,  while  his  vessel  lay  aground  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  some  months,  he  used  to  observe  as  many  as  twenty-five 
canoes,  each  containing  from  forty  to  sixty  people,  passing  every 
ten  days  on  their  way  to  attend  the  market ;  and  such  is  the 
throng  which  it  brings  together,  the  bustle,  the  animation,  the 
variety,  not  only  in  the  wares  brought  for  sale,  but  in  the  dress, 
features,  and  complexion  of  the  sellers,  that  even  Mr  Oldfield,  with 
all  his  coldness  and  flatness,  rises  into  liveliness  as  he  describes  it. 
To  this  market  the  Eboe  traders  bring  for  sale  the  European 
goods  they  have  received  from  the  coast — red  cloth,  velvet,  mock 
coral  beads,  knives,  snuff-boxes,  looking-glasses,  &c. — while  the 
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traders  from  the  upper  and  inner  countries  bring  (besides  slaves, 
which  here  as  elsewhere  are  the  chief  article  of  commerce)  cloths 
of  native  manufacture,  ivory,  horses,  saddles  and  bridles,  tobes, 
straw  bats,  country-made  mats,  and  various  kinds  of  food  ;  the 
traffic  being  carried  on  as  at  Eboe,  not  by  barter,  but  by  money 
in  the  form  of  cowries. 

The  range  and  attraction  of  this  market  extends,  as  we  have 
intimated,  to  a  considerable  distance  both  upwards  and  inwards. 
About  three  days’ journey  to  the  east  lies  Fundah,  once  a  kind 
of  entrepot  where  the  Arabs  and  Fellatahs  from  the  north  ex¬ 
changed  European  goods  for  slaves,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  The  trade  is  now  interrupted  by  the  disorders  of  the 
country  beyond ;  but  the  fact  that  it  did  flourish,  does  not  the  less 
indicate  an  aptitude  by  natural  position  for  commerce,  which  will 
revive  when  the  disorders  subside.  Here  native  cotton  is  raised, 

‘  of  a  very  fine  staple,’  out  of  which  they  manufacture  ‘  durable 
‘  and  heavy  cloths ;’  there  are  also  considerable  dye-works ;  and 
plenty  of  iron  and  copper,  which  is  wrought  into  various  articles. 
About  thirty  miles  further  to  the  east,  and  within  fifty  of  the  navi¬ 
gable  Shadda,  lies  Toto,  a  town  not  yet  visited  by  any  of  our  tra¬ 
vellers,  but  said  to  be  the  largest  in  that  part  of  the  country ; 
having  a  King  who  is  anxious  to  trade,  and  a  population  at  once 
warlike  and  industrious,  and  skilful  in  the  working  of  copper  and 
iron.  Goods  purchased  at  Bocqua  are  occasionally  carried 
thither  for  sale;  and  ivory,  Arabian  horses,  bullocks,  sheep, 
camels,  &c.,  may  be  had  there  in  exchange. 

Further  than  this,  in  this  direction,  we  know  nothing.  The 
Shadda  was  ascended  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles ;  but  the 
natives  being  then  in  continual  dread  of  incursions  by  the  copper- 
coloured  Fellatahs,  (a  complexion  which  there  passes  for  white,) 
would  enter  into  no  communications  with  the  white  strangers. 
Keturning,  therefore,  to  Bocqua,  and  turning  northwards  up  the 
Niger  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  we  come  to  Kattam  Karafi;  another 
well-known  market  place  for  the  usual  inland  produce,  both  raw 
and  manufactured,  which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  canoes. 
A  few  miles  further  on  we  pass  Kakunda,  the  capital  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom  lying  to  the  west ;  the  people  peaceable  and 
industrious,  and,  though  apparently  not  very  adventurous,  in  the 
habit  of  trading  down  the  river  as  far  as  Bocqua.  Advancing 
still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  a  more  important 

{ilace,  Egga ;  a  populous  town  and  much  frequented — having  a 
arge  market  filled  with  sharp  bargainers,  whose  custom  it  is, 
‘  as  in  every  other  part  of  Ajrica,'  (so  says  Mr  Oldfield,)  ‘  to 
‘  get  the  most  for  every  article and  with  the  usual  varied  of 
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llsh  toyshops.  Here,  too,  they  raise  indigo  of  a  superior  qua¬ 
lity,  and  a  little  very  fine  cotton ;  dyeing  yards  are  also  to  be 
seen  of  considerable  extent ;  spinning  walks  and  weaving  ma¬ 
chines  resembling  our  shuttle ;  and  cocoa-nuts  (imported  from 
some  neighbouring  country)  are  sold  in  the  streets  in  great 
quantities.  It  was  here  that  Lander,  in  his  first  descent  of  the 
river,  first  met  with  Benin  and  Portuguese  clothes  in  common 
wear.  ‘  The  people’  (he  says)  ‘  are  very  speculative  and  en- 
‘  terprising,  and  numbers  of  them  employ  all  their  time  solely 
‘  in  trading  up  and  down  the  Niger.  They  live  entirely  in 
‘  canoes,  over  wliich  they  have  a  shed  that  answers  every  pur- 
‘  pose  ;  so  that  in  their  constant  peregrinations  they  have  no 
‘  need  of  any  other  dwelling  or  shelter  than  what  their  canoes 
‘  afford  them.’  It  seems  also  that  the  desire  of  wealth  in  tbe.ab- 
str.act,  independently  of  any  tempting  objects  to  be  purchased 
with  it,  is  not  unknown  here.  Mr  Oldfield  found  here  an  old 
Mallam  who  had  two  or  three  houses,  (African  of  course,)  filled 
with  cowries ;  he  purchased  goods  to  a  considerable  amount ; 
and  would  be  glad  (he  said)  to  purchase  ten  or  twelve  ship-loads 
if  they  would  stay. 

At  this  point  we  come  among  a  new  people  ;  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that,  as  we  advance  farther  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  the  population  improves.  The  reputation  of  the  people 
of  Nyffc  for  skill  and  industry,  reached  Captain  Clapperton  in 
1824  at  Kano  and  Soccatoo ;  it  met  Lander  in  descending  the 
Niger  from  Boussa;  and  Mr  Oldfield  found  it  in  full  force  as 
he  ascended  from  Boequa.  They  are  more  especially  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  plain  or  dyed,  which  are  the  best 
in  Africa.  Along  the  borders  of  this  kingdom  the  river  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  navigable  by  an  iron  steamer,  and  brings  us  (some 
hundred  miles  further  up)  to  the  capital  of  it,  Rabbah  ;  where  at 
length  the  trade — which  we  have  accompanied  in  its  course  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nun  upwards — meets  and  mixes,  not  indeed  with 
the  main  tide,  but  with  a  kind  of  overflow  or  eddy  of  that  main 
tide  of  commerce,  which,  being  drawn  across  the  Desert  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  flows  along  the  northern  borders  of 
Central  Africa  and  passes  out  by  the  Desert  again.  The  coun¬ 
try  round  about,  though  disturbed  by  predatory  and  civil  war, 
is  populous,  and  abounds  with  the  usual  agricultural  produce;  be¬ 
sides  which,  they  have  for  the  export  trade,  ivory,  indigo,  ostriches, 
camels,  leopards’  skins,  bees’  wax,  (of  which  latter  it  is  supposed 
that  any  quantity  might  be  obtained,  if  there  was  a  regular 
demand  for  it,)  not  to  mention  mats  and  sandals;  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  unrivalled.  Rabbah  has  a 
large  market,  well  regulated,  and  distributed  into  separate  de- 
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partments  for  separate  articles — to  which  the  Arabs  (for  whom, 
and  for  all  strangers,  an  enclosure  of  dwellings  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town  is  set  apart)  bring  for  sale  horses,  asses,  raw  silk,  red 
caps  from  Tripoli,  armlets,  anklets,  and  trona  or  natron,  which 
comes  from  Bornou,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute 
for  salt,  and  given  as  a  medicine  to  cattle.  When  Mr  Old¬ 
field  was  at  llabbab,  there  were  several  caravans  of  merchants 
staying  there  from  the  Haussa  country,  from  Soccatoo,  from 
Kano,  and  from  Tripoli.  Some  were  taking  their  departure 
eastward  to  Bornou,  others  northward  to  Timbuctoo.  Nor  is 
this  all.  In  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  within  sight  of  Kabbah, 
lies  the  flourishing  island  of  Zagozhie  ;  mentioned  by  Lander  as 
‘  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  thickly  inhabited  towns,  as  well 
‘  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  trading  places,  in  the  whole  king- 
‘  dom  of  Nyffe;’  and  described  by  Mr  Oldfield,  with  unusual  force, 
as  the  ‘  Manchester’  of  Africa.  ‘  The  cloths  which  they  manu- 
‘  facture,  (says  Lander,)  and  the  tobes  and  trousers  which  they 
*  make,  are  most  excellent,  and  would  not  disgrace  an  European 
‘  manufactory  ;  they  are  worn  and  valued  by  kings,  chiefs,  and 
‘  great  men,  and  are  the  admiration  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
‘  tries,  which  vainly  attempt  to  imitate  them.  W^e  have  also  seen 
‘  a  variety  of  caps,  which  are  worn  solely  by  females,  and  made 
‘  of  cotton  interwoven  with  silk,  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
‘  ship.  The  people  here  are  uncommonly  industrious,  both  males 
‘  and  females,  who  are  always  busy  either  in  culinary  or  in  other 
‘  domestic  occupations.  In  our  walks  w'e  see  groups  of  people 
‘  employed  in  spinning  cotton  and  silk  ;  others  in  making  wooden 
‘  bowls  and  dishes,  mats  of  various  patterns,  shoes,  sandals, 

‘  cotton  dresses,  and  caps  and  the  like ;  others  busily  employed 
‘  in  fashioning  brass  and  iron  stirrups,  bits  for  bridles,  hoes, 
‘  chains,  fetters,  &c.,  and  others  again  in  making  saddles  and 
‘  various  horse  accoutrements.  These  various  articles,  which 
‘  are  intended  for  the  Kabbah  market,  evince  considerable  taste 
‘  and  ingenuity.’  Personally,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are 
represented  as  superior  to  other  Africans.  ‘  They  have  liberty 
‘  stamped  upon  their  features :  and  lightness  and  activity,  so 
‘  rarely  to  be  seen  in  this  country  of  sluggards,  are  observable  in 
‘  all  their  actions.  The  generality  of  the  people  are  well  be- 
‘  haved ;  they  are  hospitable  and  obliging  to  strangers,  they  dwell 
‘  in  amity  with  their  neighbours,  they  live  in  unity,  peace,  and 
‘  social  intercourse  with  themselves.  They  are  made  bold  by 
‘  freedom,  affluent  by  industry  and  frugality,  healthy  by  exercise 
‘  and  labour,  and  happy  by  a  combination  of  all  these  blessings.’ 
Such  were  the  impressions — heightened  a  little,  it  may  be,  by  the 
desire  to  exhibit  an  agreeable  picture,  but  faithful  no  doubt  in 
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the  main — which  ten  days*  residence  in  the  island  produced  upon 
the  two  Landers.  We  have  the  rather  given  them  at  length,  be¬ 
cause  the  secret  of  all  this  prosperity  is  peculiarly  worth  enqui¬ 
ring  for,  with  reference  to  our  present  subject.  Whence  so  many 
points  of  difference  between  these  islanders  and  their  neighbours? 
They  are  of  the  same  race — negroes,  as  black  as  coal ;  the  island 
is  not  large,  only  fifteen  miles  long,  and  three  broad  ;  the  land, 
though  rich,  is  so  low  and  moist  as  to  form  one  continued  bog,  the 
greater  part  overflowed  in  the  rainy  season ;  the  houses  standing 
in  the  water,  and  many  of  them  carried  away  when  the  river 
rises  very  high;  no  missionary  has  been  among  them  ;  no  Euro- 

Eean  trader,  not  even  an  Arab  chief  or  merchant,  has  taken  up 
is  abode  there ;  with  persons  of  superior  race  or  education  they 
have  had  still  less  communication  than  their  neighbours.  What 
then  have  they,  which  their  neighbours  want,  that  they  should 
so  far  surpass  them  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  a  word — they  have 
security.  The  chief  of  Zagozhie,  ‘  king  of  the  dark  w'ater,*  has 
a  fleet  of  six  hundred  canoes,  and  fears  no  invasion  ;  his  people 
are  bred  to  the  water,  they  live  secure  in  person  and  property 
within  their  wooden  walls,  they  are  the  only  ferrymen,  and  all  the 
trade  by  the  river  is  in  their  hands. 

But  to  pass  on  : — cross  the  river,  and  within  two  or  three  days’ 
journey,  besides  the  two  rising  Fellatah  towns  of  Kaka  and 
Alorie,  concerning  which  we  have  no  detailed  information,  we 
find  Katunga;  a  city  with  seven  daily  markets,  the  residence  of  the 
King  of  Yarribah,  whose  power  de  jure  extends  westward  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  must  de  facto  be  considerable,  if  we 


may  judge  from  the  security,  both  of  person  and  property,  with 
which  all  strangers  coming  to  visit  him  are  conveyed  from  place 
to  place.  The  country  round  contains  many  other  considerable 
towns,  with  well  supplied  and  much  frequented  markets  ;  and  is 
traversed  in  more  than  one  direction  by  parties  of  merchants — 
branches  of  the  great  stream  which  we  have  spoken  of — who  carry 
the  produce  of  central  Negroland  (elephants’  teeth,  natron,  rock 
salt,  and  Nyffe  cloths)  as  far  as  Ashantee  and  the  country  round 
C^e  Coast  Castle. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  found  a  regular  chain  of  commercial 
intercourse  and  exchange — rude,  indeed,  and  scanty,  but  un¬ 
interrupted — by  which  each  impulse  given  to  commerce  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nun,  makes  itself  felt,  however  feebly,  for 
several  hundred  miles  up  the  Niger,  and  over  considerable  spaces 
on  either  side.  We  have  seen  that  European  goods,  purchased 
with  palm-oil  or  with  slaves,  are  carried  from  Eboe  to  Bocqua ; 
and  thence  dispersed  through  the  adjoining  countries,  or  carried 
up  to  Egga  and  Rabbah,  \^en  they  are  exchanged  for  the  ivory 
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and  the  manufactures  of  the  Upper  Niger,  which  are  thus  carried 
down  to  Eboe  ;  and  again,  that  the  goods  which  thus  make  their 
way  to  Rabbah,  are  carried  (or  would  be,  if  duly  selected  to 
hit  the  wants  or  fancies  of  the  people)  on  one  side  into  the  heart 
of  Negroland,  ahd  the  regular  caravan  route  from  Bornou  to  Tim- 
buctoo;  and  on  the  other  side  through  Yarribah  to  the  Atlantic; — 
that  the  channel  therefore  is  formed,  and  the  stream  does  already 
flow  in  some  quantity ;  and  that,  be  it  as  meagre  and  as  much 
obstructed  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  more  were 
drawn  into  it,  more  would  flow.  It  would  not  be  lost  as  in  a 
swamp,  nor  absorbed  as  in  a  desert,  but  would  enter  into  the 
veins  and  enrich  the  natural  circulation. 

Here  then,  if  necessary,  we  might  be  content  to  stop.  Open 
at  Kabbah  an  extensive  market  for  European  goods,  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  interior,  and  it  could 
not  be  long  before  some  considerable  portion  of  the  main  stream 
would  be  drawn  thither ;  the  tendency  of  which  must  plainly  be 
to  raise  the  value  of  labour,  and  to  diminish  the  exchangeable 
value  of  man  himself ;  and  so  give  birth  to  a  rival  trade,  which, 
if  it  prosper,  must  ultimately  swallow  up  the  slave  trade.  How 
fast  the  transmutation  may  proceed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form 
any  well  grounded  conjecture.  It  must  depend  upon  many  facts 
of  which  we  are  not  informed,  and  many  accidents  which  we  can 
neither  foresee  nor  control.  But  that  a  slip  thus  planted  would 
take  root  and  grow — that  there  would  be  life  in  it — we  do  not 
see  on  what  principle  any  one  can  doubt. 

But  we  have  stopped  short  of  our  full  case.  Some  damage 
done  to  the  machinery  of  Mr  Oldfield’s  vessel,  made  it  unsafe  to 
put  on  power  enough  to  ascend  the  current  further ;  and  how 
far  above  Rabbah  the  river  continues  navigable  for  a  vessel  of 
that  size  we  cannot  tell.  It  appears,  however,  that  Lander,  who 
had  the  best  means  of  judging,  was  not  without  hope  of  advan¬ 
cing  some  hundred  miles  further,  as  far  as  the  ferry  at  Comie. 
They  would  then  have  been  no  longer  on  the  borders  and  out¬ 
skirts,  but  at  once  in  the  very  highway  of  that  portion  of  the 
inland  traffic  which  branches  off  from  the  main  route  of  the  cara¬ 
vans  ; — the  way  by  which  all  the  merchants  who  trade  to  the 
countries  west  of  the  Niger  pass  out  of  the  central  region. 
From  this  ferry,  along  this  much  frequented  road,  it  is  but  three 
days’  journey  to  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  inland  traffic, 
the  town  of  Coolfu ;  in  which  all  the  larger  streams  meet,  and 
from  which  all  the  smaller  radiate.  Of  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
at  this  place,  we  have  a  full  account  from  Captain  Clapperton, 
who,  on  his  second  journey,  was  detained  there  a  good  while  ; 
and  his  account  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to 
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know,  not  only  the  natural  capabilities  of  Africa  for  sustaining 
a  large  commerce  with  England,  but  the  extent  and  depth  of  the 
channels  which  are  already  there,  waiting  to  receive  and  diffuse 
it.  Presuming  then  that  an  iron  steamer,  laden  with  goods  from 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  may  be  brought  without  loss,  damage, 
or  danger,  (the  danger  from  the  climate  excepted,)  within  easy 
reach  of  Coolfu ;  and  remembering  that  the  countries  round  have 
never  (we  believe)  enjoyed  a  settled  peace,  but  have  always  been 
exposed  to  disturbance  by  conquests,  insurrections,  or  petty  pre¬ 
datory  warfare ; — that  at  the  very  time  when  the  acdount  was 
written,  a  civil  war  had  been  *  desolating  the  country  for  the  last 
‘  seven  years,’  during  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  twice 
burned  out  of  the  town  ; — that  there  docs  not  appear  to  exist  at 
Coolfu,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  any  settled 
constitution  or  form  of  government ;  therefore,  that  all  the  Occi¬ 
dents  by  which  commerce  is  promoted  or  depressed  were  at  that 
time  against,  not  for,  it ; — bearing  these  things  in  mind,  let  us 
sec  what  is  the  actual  state  of  it — what  progress,  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  so  limited  and  against  such  heavy  disadvantages,  com¬ 
merce  has  actually  made. 

At  Coolfu,  then,  besides  the  daily  market  attended  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  there  are  two  markets  held  weekly  which  are  resorted  to 
by  strangers.  The  extent  of  their  attraction  may  be  thus  ex¬ 
plained.  From  Bornou,  far  to  the  east ;  from  Cubbi,  Yaoori, 
Zamfra,  and  the  borders  of  the  desert,  on  the  north  ;  from 
Yarribah  and  the  Gold  Coast,  westward;  and  from  Benin, 
Jaboo,  and  the  furthest  part  of  Nyffc,  to  the  south  ;  there  resort 
to  this  market  parties  of  regular  merchants,  bringing  the  produce 
of  their  several  countries  for  sale  :  as,  for  instance,  salt  from  the 
north  ;  red  w'ood,  peppers,  and  European  cloths  from  the  south ; 
kolla  and  goora  nuts,  gold,  woollen  cloths  and  printed  cot¬ 
tons,  brass  and  pewthr  dishes,  earthenware,  and  muskets,  from 
the  western  coast ;  horses,  natron,  unwrought  silk,  undyed  tobes, 
from  Bornou ;  besides  a  variety  of  articles  which  find  their 
way  across  the  desert — Venetian  beads,  Maltese  swords,  Italian 
looking-glasses,  gums  and  scented  woods  of  the  east ;  silks, 
turbans,  and  tunics  of  checked  silk  and  linen  from  Egypt,  and 
many  more  ;  all  of  w  hich  are  to  be  had  at  Coolfu,  and  meet  with 
a  ready  sale.  Some  of  these  merchants  erect  tents  for  them¬ 
selves  outside  the  w  alls,  where  they  sell  their  w’ares ;  others  send 
them  by  their  slaves  to  the  market,  and  round  to  the  different 
houses  ;  others  entrust  them  to  brokers,  of  w  horn  there  are  many 
in  the  town,  both  male  and  female ;  others  live  in  the  houses 
of  their  friends.  And  besides  these  regular  merchants,  there  is 
a  great  number  of  petty  traders,  chiefly  women,  who  come  from 
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the  towns  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Niger  in  Yarribah  and  Borgoo, 
many  days’  journey  distant ;  carrying  their  goods  on  their  heads, 
and  trading  at  the  several  markets  as  they  pass.  These  lodge  in 
the  town,  and,  while  they  attend  the  markets  daily,  support  them¬ 
selves  by  spinning  cotton  during  their  spare  time.  As  soon  as 
they  have  sold  what  they  have,  and  bought  what  they  want,  they 
return  to  their  homes  again.  The  inhabitants  likewise,  (not 
excepting  the  artizans  and  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  arc 
many,)  are  mostly  engaged  in  buying  and  selling.* 

From  these  facts  some  notion  may  be  drawn  of  the  disposi¬ 
tions  and  habits  of  people  in  this  part  of  Africa  with  regard  to 
trading.  The  demand  must  be  considerable  which  draws  to¬ 
gether  such  a  variety  of  goods  from  such  distant  places  ;  the  en¬ 
terprise  must  be  considerable  which  carries  people  such  long 
journeys  to  buy  or  sell  them ;  the  security  considerable  which 
makes  it  practicable  to  accomplish  these  journeys  with  safety. 
At  present,  no  doubt,  their  wants  are  simple  and  few,  and  it  may 
be  asked  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  that  they  will 
expand ;  the  supply,  it  may  be  thought,  has  hitherto  followed 
the  demand,  such  as  it  is ;  but  the  demand  being  now  satisfied, 
and  the  vessel  full,  any  further  supply  would  only  be  wasted. 
And  certainly,  knowing  so  little  as  we  do  of  the  history  and 
growth  of  their  wants  ;  not  knowing  whether  they  have  preceded, 
or  kept  pace  with,  or  lagged  behind  their  opportunities  ;  hardly 
knowing  for  certain  whether  they  are  at  this  moment  increasing 
or  declining — we  must  admit  this  question  to  be  a  fair  matter  of 
doubt  and  speculation.  It  appears,  however,  to  us,  that  the 
manners  and  customs  of  these  people  indicate  any  thing  rather 
than  an  indifterence  to  superfluous  luxuries,  or  a  disposition  to 
rest  contented  with  a  bare  supply  of  the  more  importunate  wants 
of  nature.  ‘  Allow  not  nature  more  than  needs,  man’s  life  is 
‘  cheap  as  beasts  ’ ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  Negroland. 
Their  life  is  full  of  toys  and  superfluities,  and  social  vanities ; 
and  their  appetite  for  these  appears  to  be  as  insatiable  as  a 
child’s.  The  following  sketch  of  the  daily  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Coolfu  is  worth  attention,  as  showing  how  far  they  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  artificial  habits — a  better  measure  of  the  nature  and 
strength  of  their  wants,  than  that  eagerness  for  new  ornaments 
and  playthings,  of  which  accounts  reach  us  in  every  page ; 
because  the  existence  of  such  habits  proves  not  only  their  taste 
for  superfluities,  but  the  systematic  and  diligent  cultivation  of 
it: — 
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‘  At  daylight  the  whole  household  arise ;  the  women  begin  to  clean 
the  house, the  men  to  wash  from  head  to  foot;  the  women  and  children 
are  then  washed  in  water,  in  which  the  leaf  of  a  bush  has  been  boiletl 
called  Bambarnia;  when  this  is  done  breakfast  of  cocoa  is  served  out, 
every  one  having  their  separate  dish,  the  women  and  children  eating  to« 
gether.  After  breakfast  the  women  and  children  rub  themselves  over 
with  the  pounded  red  wood  and  a  little  grease,  which  lightens  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  black  skin.  A  score  or  patch  of  the  red  powder  is  put  on 
some  place  where  it  will  show  to  the  best  advantage.  The  eyes  are 
blacked  with  khol.  The  mistress  and  better-looking  females  stain  their 
teeth  and  the  inside  of  their  lips  of  a  yellow  colour  w  ith  gora,  the  flower 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  and  the  bark  of  a  root ;  the  outer  jiart  of  the  lips, 
hair,  and  eyebrows,  are  stained  with  shani  or  prepared  indigo.  Then 
the  women  who  attend  the  market,  prepare  their  wares,  and  when  ready, 
go.  The  elderly  women  prepare,  clean,  and  spin  cotton  at  home,  and 
cook  the  victuals  ;  the  younger  females  are  generally  sent  round  the 
town  selling  the  small  rice  balls,  fried  beans,  &c.  The  master  of  the 
house  generally  takes  a  walk  to  the  market,  or  sits  in  the  shade  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  hearing  the  news  or  speaking  of  the  price  of  natron  or 
other  goods.  The  weavers  are  daily  employed  at  their  trade ;  some  are 
sent  to  cut  wood  and  bring  it  to  the  market ;  others  to  bring  grass  for 
the  horses  that  may  belong  to  the  house,  or  to  take  to  the  market  to  sell; 
numbers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  are  employed  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  sowing  the  maize  or  millet;  some  are  sent  on  distant 
journeys  to  buy  or  sell  for  their  master  and  mistress,  and  very  rarely  be¬ 
tray  their  trust.  About  noon  they  return  home,  when  all  have  a  mew 
of  the  pudding  called  waki,  or  boiled  beans;  and  about  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon  they  return  to  their  different  employments,  in  which  they 
remain  till  near  sunset,  when  they  count  their  gains  to  their  master  or 
mistress,  who  receives  it  and  puts  it  away  carefully  in  the  strong  room. 
They  then  have  a  meal  of  pudding  or  a  little  fat  stew.  The  mistress  of 
the  house,  when  she  goes  to  rest,  has  her  feet  put  into  a  cold  poultice  of 
the  pounded  henna  leaves.  The  young  then  go  to  dance  and  play  if  it 
is  moonlight,  and  the  old  to  lounge  and  converse  in  the  open  square  of 
the  house,  or  in  the  outer  coozie,  where  they  remain  till  the  cool  of  the 
night.’  * 

Whether  a  population  which  has  reached  this  stage  shall  stand 
still  or  go  on,  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  accidental 
facilities,  opportunities,  and  temptations.  The  demands  of  the 
body  being  satisfied,  and  objects  of  ambition  being  presented  to 
the  mind,  simple  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  exercise  the  faculties 
and  engage  them  in  pursuit,  they  may  remain  content  with  what 
they  have,  so  long  as  nothing  is  presented  to  them  which  they 
like  better.  The  King  of  Eyeo  or  Kiama  glories  in  gilt  brass 
buttons ;  and  will  not  cease  to  glory  in  them,  until  he  finds  that 
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they  tarnish,  while  golden  buttons  retain  their  brightness.  But 
as  soon  as  he  knows  this,  his  desire  changes  ;  he  despises  brass, 
and  sends  a  score  of  his  more  elderly  wives,  laden  with  the  work 
of  their  hands,  to  bring  him  gold  buttons  from  the  furthest  parts 
of  Ashantee.  The  spinning  women  at  Kano  and  Soccatoo  are 
all  equipped  with  pocket  mirrors,  which  they  carry  in  their  cot¬ 
ton  baskets ;  appealing  to  them  every  five  minutes  to  reflect  the 
pleasure  of  the  vanity.  Though  these  mirrors  are  no  flatterers, 
and  can  embrace  only  a  feature  or  two  at  a  time,  their  owners  are 
nevertheless  well  pleased,  and  will  continue  to  smile  upon  them 
until  some  brighter  rival  shall  appear — larger,  and  showing  a  fairer 
image ;  from  which  moment  every  spinning  woman  in  Kano  and 
Soccatoo  will  be  more  or  less  unhappy  until  her  basket  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  better  looking-glass.  All  will  turn  on  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  encouragement  which  shall  be  afforded.  Throw 
in  their  path  better  things  than  they  now  have,  and  if  they  can 
be  made  to  understand  the  superiority,  no  doubt  they  will  wish 
to  have  them  ;  ask  in  exchange  for  these,  such  articles  as  they 
can  best  afford  to  supply,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  the  production  of  those  articles.  Hitherto  they  have 
never  been  asked  for  raw  cotton,  hardly  for  ivory — only  spread 
before  them  the  glittering  treasures  of  Birmingham  and  Man¬ 
chester,  asking  for  these  in  return,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to 
raise  cotton  for  export,  and  to  circumvent  the  elephants  which 
infest  their  forests. 

Following  the  caravan  route  eastward,  (for  be  it  remembered 
that  we  are  still  within  three  days’  journey  of  our  own  vessel,) 
and  passing  several  populous  towns  with  considerable  markets, 
we  arrive  in  about  thirty  days  at  Kano,  the  next  great  centre  of 
trade  ;  lying  halfway  between  the  capitals  of  the  two  most  power¬ 
ful  nations  of  central  Africa,  the  Boriiouese  and  the  Fellatahs. 
Here,  again,  we  find  a  population  by  no  mean s"un prepared  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  new  opportunities  and  examples  of  civilization;  a  people  in¬ 
genious  and  industrious,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  traffic ;  some 
curious  manufactures ;  a  well-frequented  and  well-supplied  mar¬ 
ket  ;  an  organized  and  regulated  trade,  and  all  the  operations  of 
buying  and  selling  in  full  activity.  Here  is  Captain  Clapper- 
ton’s  account  of  the  regulations  of  the  market,  taken  from  the 
narrative  of  his  first  journey  in  1824  : — 

'  The  soug  or  market  is  well  supplied  with  every  necessary  and 
luxury  in  request  amongthe  people  of  the  interior.  *  *  There  is  no  market 
in  Africa  so  well  regulated.  The  sheikh  of  the  soug  lets  the  stalls  at  so 
much  a  month,  and  the  rent  forms  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  The  sheikh  of  the  soug  also  fixes  the  prices  of  all  wares,  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  a  small  commission,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  whydah  or  cowries 
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on  every  sale  amounting  to  four  dollars,  or  8000  cowries,  according  to 
the  standard  exchange  between  silver  money  and  this  shell  currenej. 
There  is  another  custom,  regulated  with  equal  certainty,  and  in  universal 
practice  ;  the  seller  returns  to  the  buyer  a  stated  part  of  the  price,  by 
way  of  blessing  as  they  term  it,  or  of  luck-penny  according  to  our  less 
devout  phraseology.  This  is  a  discount  of  '2  per  cent  on  the  purchase 
money ;  but  if  the  bargain  is  made  in  a  hired  house,  it  is  the  landlord 
who  receives  the  luck*])enny.  I  may  here  notice  the  great  convenience 
of  the  cowrie,  which  no  forgery  can  imitate  ;  and  which,  by  the  dex- 
terity  of  the  natives  in  reckoning  the  largest  sums,  forms  a  ready  medium 
of  exchange  in  all  transactions,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Parti¬ 
cular  quarters  are  assigned  to  distinct  articles ;  the  smaller  wares  being 
set  in  booths  in  the  middle,  and  cattle  and  bulky  commodities  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  sale  in  the  outskirts  of  the  market-place ;  wood,  dyed  grasg, 
bean  straw  for  provender,  beans,  Guinea  corn,  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
are  in  one  quarter  :  goats,  sheep,  asses,  bullocks,  horses,  and  camels,  in 
another :  earthenware  and  Indigo  in  a  third  :  vegetables  and  fruit  of  all 
descriptions,  such  as  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  water  and  musk  melons,  pap- 
pau  fruit,  limes,  cashcu  nuts,  plums,  mangoes,  shaddocks,  dates,  &c.,  in 
a  fourth,  and  so  on.  •**»**  Xhe  interior  of  the  market 
is  filled  with  stalls  of  bamboo,  laid  out  in  regular  streets;  where  the  most 
costly  wares  arc  sold,  and  articles  of  dress,  ami  other  little  matters  of  nse 
or  ornament  made  and  repaired.  Bands  of  musicians  parade  up  and  ilo»n, 
to  attract  purchasers  to  particular  booths.  Here  are  tlisplayed,  coarse 
xvriting-paper  of  Trench  manufacture,  brought  from  Burbary  ;  scissors  and 
knives  of  native  workmanship;  crude  antimony  and  tin,  both  the  produce 
of  the  country  ;  unwrought  silk  of  a  red  colour,  w  hich  they  make  into 
belts  or  slings,  or  weave  into  the  finest  cotton  tubes  ;  armlets  or  bracelets 
of  brass  ;  beads  of  glass,  coral,  and  amber;  finger-rings  of  pew  ter,  and  a 
few  silver  trinkets,  Imt  none  of  gold ;  tohes,  turkadees,  and  turban 
shawls;  coarse  woollen  cloths  of  all  colours;  coarse  calico;  Moorish 
dresses  ;  the  cast-olT  gaudy  garbs  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Barhary  ;  pieces 
of  Egy|)tian  linen  checked  or  striped  with  gold ;  sword-blades  from 
Malta,  &c.  See.  The  market  is  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every 
day,  not  excepting  tlieir  Sahhath,  which  is  kept  on  Friday.  The  mer¬ 
chants  understand  the  benefits  of  monopoly  as  well  as  any  people  in  the 
world ;  they  take  good  care  never  to  overstock  the  market,  and,  if  any 
thing  falls  in  price,  it  is  immediately  withdrawn  for  a  few  days.  The 
market  is  regulated  with  the  greatest  fairness,  and  the  regulations  are 
strictly  and  impartially  enforced.  If  atohe  or  turkadee,  purchased  here, 
is  carried  to  Bornou,  or  any  distant  place,  w  ithout  being  opened,  and  is 
there  discovered  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  immediately  sent  back  as 
a  matter  of  course  ;  the  name  of  the  dptala  or  broker  being  written 
inside  every  parcel.  In  this  case  the  dylala  must  find  out  the  seller, 
who,  by  the  laws  of  Kano,  is  forthwith  obliged  to  refund  the  purchase 
money.’  • 
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It  was  here  that  Captain  Clapperton  was  surprised  to  find 
English  green  cotton  umbrellas,  not  uncommon.  They  were 
brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  way  of 
Ghadanies ;  how  much  less  convenient  a  road  than  the  Niger ! 

Since  the  people  of  Nyfte  (among  whom,  it  will  be  remembered, 
our  steamer  must  remain)  will  be  the  chief  receivers  and  trans¬ 
mitters  of  our  goods,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  bore  as 
high  a  reputation  at  Kano  in  1824,  as  we  have  seen  that  they 
now  do  all  along  the  Niger.  ‘  Of  all  the  various  people  who 
‘  frequent  Kano,  the  Nyffeans  are  most  celebrated  for  their  in- 
‘  dustry ;  as  soon  as  they  arise,  they  go  to  market  and  buy  cot- 
‘  ton  for  their  women  to  spin,  who,  if  not  employed  in  this  way, 

‘  make  hillam  for  sale,  which  is  a  kind  of  flummery  made  of 
‘  flour  and  tamarinds.  The  very  slaves  of  this  people  are  in 
‘great  request,  being  invariably  excellent  tradesmen;  and,  when 
‘  once  obtained,  are  never  sold  again  out  of  the  country.’  f 

Captain  Clapperton  then  proceeds  to  describe  with  some 
minuteness  the  several  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  preparing 
indigo,  dyeing,  tanning,  and  manufacturing  leathern  jars  ;  in  all 
of  winch  the  people  of  Kano  show  considerable  skill. 

Eastward  of  Kano,  some  thirty  days’  journey,  lies  Kouka, 
the  capital  of  Bornou  ;  where,  according  to  Major  Denham, 
writing  in  1824,  the  Sheikh  El  Kanemy — by  whose  vigour  and 
wisdom  the  kingdom  had  within  a  very  few  years  been  delivered 
from  subjection  to  the  Fellatahs,  and  subjected  to  law  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  its  own — was  extremely  anxious  to  promote  com¬ 
merce  ;  wliere  all  the  merchants  who  have  ventured  thither  are 
encouraged  and  treated  with  liberality — and  some  are  known  to 
have  returned,  after  a  residence  of  less  than  nine  years,  with 
fortunes  of  1 5,000  or  20,000  dollars;  where  Englishmen  especially 
are  sure  of  a  kind  reception  ;  and  where  ‘  the  roads  are  probably 
‘  as  safe  as  in  England.’  Beyond  this  lies  the  Desert  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  barbarous  nations  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

Westward  of  Kano,  some  twenty  days’  journey,  we  come  to 
Soccatoo,  the  capital  of  the  Fellatah  empire — the  most  populous 
town  which  Captain  Clapperton  had  seen  in  Africa — where  we 
again  find  the  usual  appearances  of  order  and  social  life,  with  its 
established  customs,  and  formal  vanities,  and  round  of  daily  occu¬ 
pation.  It. seems  to  be  less  of  a  trading  place  than  Kano,  though 
it  lies  in  the  route  of  the  caravans ;  but  we  find  the  usual 
species  of  traffic  going  on,  and  the  ordinary  works  both  in 
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agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  grain  in  abundance  ;  indigo  and 
cotton  plantations  ;  dyeing-houses,  weaving  machines,  tan-yards, 
&c. ;  and  Captain  Clapperton  is  said  to  have  declared  that  in 
this  town  he  could  have  negotiated  a  bill  on  the  Treasury'  of 
London. 

Of  the  countries  lying  between  this  city  and  the  famous 
Timbuctoo,  towards  whicn  the  caravan  route  now  takes  its  way, 
our  information  is  less  detailed,  and  not  so  much  to  be  relied  upon; 
though  if  it  be  true,  that  between  Mushgrelia  and  Haussa  there 
are  more  boats  employed  on  the  river  than  between  Rosetta  and 
Cairo,  and  that  the  fields  are  enclosed  and  irrigated  by  canals 
and  w'ater-wheels,*  it  seems  to  indicate  a  state  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  a  capacity  for  improvement  not  inferior  to  that  which 
we  have  been  describing. 

But  we  have  already  proceeded  far  enough  to  make  out  a primd 
facie  case  for  trying  the  experiment  of  a  trade  up  the  Niger.  To 
this  conclusion  we  wish  for  the  present  to  limit  ourselves.  The 
establishment  of  factories,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the 
organization  of  companies,  involve  questions  of  great  moment 
and  ditficulty,  upon  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  The  course 
and  final  destinies  of  the  work  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
upon :  but  it  is  important,  in  this  more  than  in  almost  any 
other  enterprise,  that  we  should  proceed  with  eyes  open  and 
feelings  uninfiamed — as  there  is  none  in  which  a  false  step, 
or  a  fall  across  the  threshold,  is  likely  to  involve  more  important 
consequences.  We  are  not  among  those  who  regard  no  public 
undertaking  as  justifiable  which  is  likely  to  cost  good  lives  and 
limbs  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  No  great  thing  is  accomplished 
without  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  those  w  ho  lead  the  way. 
Not  in  wars  only,  but  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  civilization,  in  com¬ 
merce,  even  in  science  and  literature — each  in  its  several  kind — 
the  world  has  always  marched  on  to  take  possession  of  its  conquests 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  forlorn  hope  : — a  melancholy  thing  to 
reflect  upon,  did  not  reflection  likewise  teach  us,  that  between 
the  few  who  die  to  win  the  conquest,  and  the  many  who  live  to 
enjoy  it,  the  real  difference  amounts  after  all  but  to  this — the 
first  die,  having  done  something,  to-day  ;  the  others  die,  having 
done  nothing,  to-morrow.  And  certainly,  when  we  consider  the 
infinite  nature  of  the  benefit  which  will  be  secured  if  this  vast 
continent  should  ever  be  reclaimed  to  Christianity  and  the  use  of 
man,  we  cannot  but  think  that  human  life  may  be  worse  wasted 
than  in  taking  whatever  measures  may  be  in  the  first  instance 
necessary  for  setting  the  work  on  foot. 
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Art.  VII. — Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Privy 

Council  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  Public  Roads  in  England 

and  f Vales.  Presented  to  Parliament  in  1840. 

^r^HE  condition  of  Turnpike  Trusts  in  England  is  a  subject  which 
^  has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  public 
has  entertained  just  apprehensions  that  a  faulty  system,  together 
with  certain  unfavourable  adventitious  circumstances,  and  the 
embarrassed  state  of  their  funds,  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  deterio¬ 
ration  of  our  great  roads.  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  enquiry 
has  been  made  concerning  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  of  turn¬ 
pike  roads,  and  the  means  of  removing  them ;  much  evidence 
has  been  collected,  and  some  schemes  of  amendment  proposed ; 
but  no  important  general  enactment  has  yet  been  founded  upon 
them. 

Turnpike  roads  in  England  are  at  present  managed  by  a  limited 
number  of  trustees,  having  a  certain  property  qualification,  and 
sworn  duly  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  trust.  Their  powers 
are  conferred  by  a  local  turnpike  act,  which  must  be  periodically 
renewed.  They  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  which  con¬ 
sists  usually  of  gentlemen,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers ;  they  ap¬ 
point  subordinate  officers,  surveyors,  clerks,  and  treasurers ;  and 
meet  at  intervals  to  transact  the  necessary  business.  Under 
certain  restrictions  they  regulate  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  trust ;  the  income  is  derived  principally  from  tolls  collected 
at  turnpike  gates  ;  these  tolls  must  be  annually  offered  to  be  let 
by  public  auction,  but  the  trustees  are  not  compelled  to  let  if 
the  biddings  are  considered  insufficient,  and  may  themselves  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  collection  of  the  tolls.  'I’he  renters  of  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  turnpike  roads  are  liable  to  clean  the  road-ditch,  and  trim  the 
road-hedge.  In  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  tolls,  with 
the  consent  of  magistrates  in  quarter-sessions  assembled,  the 
trustees  may  cause  a  rate,  not  exceeding  tenpence  in  the  pound, 
to  be  levied  on  parishes  adjoining  the  turnpike  roads :  the  act 
empowering  them  to  do  so  expires  in  1841.  The  whole  ex¬ 
penditure  is  directed  by  the  trustees,  who  have  the  power  of 
borrowing  money  on  security  of  the  tolls,  without  individual 
responsibility.  Creditors  have  the  first  lien  on  the  tolls;  and 
on  the  non-payment  of  interest,  or  after  due  notice  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advanced,  may  take  possession  of  the  toll-houses,  and  levy 
tolls  for  their  remuneration.  The  proceeds,  however,  so  levied, 
must  be  rateably  divided  among  all  the  creditors  of  the  trust. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  system  at  present  in  force. 
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The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  informs  us,  that  there  are 
1116  turnpike  trusts  in  England  and  W.ales,  which  average 
about  19^  miles  in  extent ;  comprehending  altogether  22,000 
miles  of  road.  It  also  states,  that  the  number  of  local  turnpike 
acts  is  about  3800,  and  that,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads  have  cost  L.45  per 
mile;  and  the  salaries  of  3555  officers  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
and  legal  expenses,  a  further  sum  of  L.G  a  mile  ;  making  a  total 
ofL.51  for  their  maintenance.  The  average  income  for  1838, 
and  the  four  preceding  years,  derived  from  tolls  and  incidental 
profits,  was  L.  1,490,5 17  per  annum.  There  is  also  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  debt,  showing  it  to  have  reached,  by  rapidly 
increasing  strides,  the  enormous  amount  of  L.8,345,267  ! 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  amount  of  debt  due  from 
turnpike  trusts  at  three  different,  but  recent  periods. 


Debt  in  1 829, 
—  1834, 
_  1838, 


£7,304,803 

8,028,145 

8,345,267 


Increase  in 
the  nine  years. 


1,040,464 


In  eighty-two  Trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  no  interest  has 
been  paid  for  several  years.  In  1829,  the  amount  of  unpaid  in¬ 
terest  was  L.821,586;  in  1838,  it  amounted  to  L. 1,123,623; 
being  in  the  nine  years  an  increase  of  L. 33, 559.  On  referring 
to  former  returns,  we  find  that,  while  the  debt  has  increased, 
the  income  of  the  trusts  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  be  easily 
shown,  that  while  several  causes  have  operated,  and  arc  now 
operating,  materially  to  diminish  their  revenue,  there  are  none 
which  are  likely  to  diminish  the  expenditure  in  any  thing  like  a 
similar  proportion. 

The  embarrassment  of  turnpike  trusts  has  been  increased  by 
the  following  causes  : — The  expensive  system  of  management ; 
the  large  amount  necessarily  expended  for  legal  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  purposes ;  the  abolition  of  statute  labour ;  the  inequality 
of  taxation  on  different  modes  of  conveyance ;  the  increase 
of  travelling  by  railroads  and  steam-boats ;  and  the  unre¬ 
stricted  privilege  given  to  the  post-office  of  exempting  coach 
passengers I’rpm  toll.  Two  out  of  these  causes,  (one  of  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  for  many  years,  and  the  other 
only  for  a  few  years,)  have  lately  been  met  by  temporary  reme¬ 
dies.  We  allude  to  an  act  renewing  such  local  turnpike  acts  as 
may  expire,  for  a  limited  number  of  years  ;  and  the  abolition  of 
statute  duty.  We  have  already  stated  the  number  of  local  acts 
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to  be  about  3800 ;  the  time  for  which  these  have  been  granted 
to  continue  in  force  has  been  2 1  years  ;  so  that  the  average  num- 
her  annually  renewed  has  been  nearly  181.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  Parliamentary  return  has  been  made  of  the  general  cost 
of  obtaining  these  acts ;  but  if  we  assume  an  average  of  L.400, 
(which  is  surely  below  the  mark,)  the  annual  expense  of  trusts 
on  this  head  has  been  L.72,400.  Alterations,  doubtless,  are  re- 
quisite  from  time  to  time  in  the  powers  under  which  the  trustees 
act ;  but  the  expense  by  which  they  have  been  obtained  has 
hitherto  been  most  grievous; — and  the  grievance  is  acknowledged: 
— it  absorbed  one-twentieth  of  the  gross  income,  and  Parliament 
has  for  two  years  passed  annual  acts  for  the  temporary  coutinu- 
ance  of  such  local  turnpike  acts  as  should  expire. 

Another  temporary  remedy  has  likewise  followed  the  some¬ 
what  hasty  abolition  of  statute  labour.  'Fhe  power  under  which 
a  surveyor  of  turnpike  roads  might  require  every  landholder  to 
provide  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  men,  to  be  used  fora 
given  number  of  days  for  the  service  of  the  turnpike  roads,  was 
repealed  in  1835.  This  service  was  usually  exacted  ;  and  the 
loss  of  it  was  very  generally  felt.  At  first  no  substitute  what¬ 
ever  was  provided ;  but  it  becoming  evident  that  in  some  of 
the  less  frequented  counties,  especially  in  Wales,  turnpike  roads 
could  no  longer  be  repaired  unless  a  new  source  of  income  was 
appointed,  the  temporary  act  of  2  and  3  Victoria,  c.  81,  was 
passed ;  empowering  trustees  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
with  consent  of  the  magistrates,  given  at  the  quarterly  sessions, 
to  levy  a  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  turnpike  roads. 

This  substitution  of  a  rate  for  statute  labour,  in  some  degree 
shifts  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  turnpike  roads  upon  differ¬ 
ent  shoulders :  formerly  no  money  could  be  demanded ;  but  the 
farmer,  who  alone  was  liable  as  the  owner  of  a  team,  was  re¬ 
quired  occasionally  to  use  that  team  for  the  service  of  the  roads; 
now  the  householder,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  cottager,  and  the 
tithe-owner  in  right  of  his  tithes,  are  likewise  liable  to  contri¬ 
bute  ;  and  whether  from  this  cause  or  from  other  reasons,  we 
are  unable  to  say,  there  has  been  an  unwillingness  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  act,  which  has  not  been  as  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  annual  value  received  through  rates,  has  been  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  value  which  was  formerly  afforded  by  statute 
labour ;  and  by  the  whole  difference,  there  is  a  diminution  in  tbe 
funds  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  roads. 

Hut  a  further  and  greater  diminution,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
accurately  to  foresee  the  extent,  is  in  progress  through  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways.  Travelling  by  railway  is  somewhat 
cheaper  than  other  methods  of  travelling :  it  is  nearly  three 
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times  as  expeditious ;  and,  from  the  greater  space  that  can  be 
appropriated  to  each  passenger,  certainly  less  fatiguing.  In  cheap¬ 
ness,  in  speed,  and  in  comfort,  it  is  preferable,  at  least,  to  any 
other  conveyance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  pre¬ 
sent,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  novelty  of  the  art,  a  some¬ 
what  greater  risk  of  accidents.  The  increased  risk,  however, 
deters  very  few  passengers.  Where  there  is  a  railroad,  other  con¬ 
veyances  are  comparatively  deserted  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  often 
hear  of  the  ‘  monopoly  ’  of  the  railroads.  This  ‘  monopoly  ’  (as 
it  has  been  called)  is  given  by  nothing  but  superiority :  railroads 
have  no  legal  privilege;  there  is  no  proscription  of  turnpike 
roads;  no  penalty  for  travelling  by  coach  or  with  post-horses. 
There  still  are  roads,  coaches,  horses  and  harness,  and  capital 
to  set  them  in  motion ;  but  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  public 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  rather  than  the  old  methods 
of  conveyance. 

Before  the  completion  of  many  railroads,  it  was  generally  an¬ 
ticipated  by  persons  connected  with  tbe  carrying  trade,  that 
turnpike-roads  would  be  in  a  great  measure  disused  where  pa¬ 
rallel  lines  of  railway  were  not  far  distant.  The  owners  of  stage¬ 
coaches  and  post-horses  agreed  early  in  this  opinion,  and  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  it  to  be  correct.  Mr  Levy,  a  large  renter  of 
tolls,  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Turnpike  Trusts  in  1839, 
that  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham  railroad  had  lowered  the 
stage-coach  tolls  alone,  on  one  road  leading  from  Barnet  to  St 
Alban’s,  from  L.74  to  L.25  a-week;  and,  as  travellers  use  railroads 
more  willingly  for  long  than  for  short  journeys,  it  is  probable 
that  the  reduction  was  comparatively  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  trust  was  further  removed  from  London.  He  also  stated  the 
amount  of  coach  tolls  on  the  Colnbrook  road  to  have  fallen  from 
L.lSto  L.4  weekly,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  In  the  same  evidence  we  find  it  asserted  by 
Mr  Sherman,  a  coach  proprietor,  that  on  the  Birmingham  and 
Coventry  road  to  London,  the  railroad  must  have  diminished 
the  coach  tolls  by  the  amount  of  L.20,000  a-year.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  decrease  of  posting,  Mr  Levy  gives  no  calculation  in 
figures ;  but  says  that  he  found  on  enquiry  at  Woburn,  in 
Bedfordshire,  formerly  a  great  thoroughfare,  that  for  two  days 
hi  April  1839,  not  one  carriage  with  post-horses  had  passed 
through  the  town  ;  while  Mr  Gray,  the  chairman  of  the  Society 
of  Postmasters,  informed  the  same  Committee,  that  on  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  road  the  postmasters  had  lost  three-fourths  of  their 
business,  and  that  in  London  onc-half  of  it  was  lost. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  proprietors  of  stage-coaches  and  post-horses  being  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  railways,  on  parallel  lines  about  twenty 
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or  twenty-five  miles  distant,  if  the  taxes  on  road  conveyances 
were  repealed.  The  duties  paid  by  postmasters  are  annually, 
7s.  fid.  for  a  license,  and  L.5,  5s.  for  every  hack  chaise ;  also 
threepence  a  mile  for  each  mile  their  horses  travel.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  duty  on  stage-coaches  is  a  mileage  duty  rising  by  scale, 
according  to  the  number  of  passengers  for  which  the  license  is 
obtained  :  L.5  is  paid  for  each  coach  used,  and  an  assessed  tax 
for  every  coachman  and  guard.  If  these  were  repealed,  the  re¬ 
lief  might  be  estimated  at  something  more  than  3d.  a  mile ;  so 
that  a  coach  travelling  100  miles,  could  then  be  forwarded  at  a 
cost  of  L.I,  9s.,  or  thereabouts,  less  than  must  be  now  paid  for 
its  journey  ;  and  3s.  or  3s.  fid.  might  be  deducted  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  rate  of  fare  paid  by  each  passenger  travelling  that  distance. 
It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  persons  would  be  influenced 
by  such  a  reduction ;  but  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
coaches  running  to  railway  stations  could  also  be  conducted  at  a 
lower  scale  of  fares ;  and  that  present  fares  on  railways  have  not 
been  calculated  with  reference  to  such  reductions.  Besides,  it  is 
probable  that,  rather  than  admit  rivals  in  the  carrying  trade,  the 
several  companies  would  establish  one  or  more  trains  a-day  at 
lower  fares  even  than  these  supposed  cheap  coaches ;  even  though 
their  present  profits  were  diminished  by  their  doing  so.  Some 
obstruction  might  likewise  be  offered  by  the  indirect  power  of 
railway  companies  to  the  re-establishment  of  road  coaches.  Per¬ 
sons  establishing  road  coaches  might  be  prevented  from  trading 
to  stations  which  are  private  property,  and  refused  admit¬ 
tance  :  or  the  railway  police  might  be  desired  to  give  no  assist¬ 
ance  to  passengers  arriving  and  departing  by  such  coaches ;  or 
other  acts  of  favouritism  and  annoyance  practised.  We  are  told 
that  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  in  the  following  manner:  An  Oxford  coachmaster, 
trading  to  the  station  at  Steventon,  having  advertised  a  coach 
direct  from  Oxford  to  London,  received  notice  that,  if  it  started, 
his  coach  would  no  longer  be  admitted  at  the  Steventon  station. 
But  we  cannot  think  that  such  petty  tyranny  would  be  frequent, 
both  because  it  can  rarely  be  successful,  and  because  of  the  odium 
which  it  must  create.  It  was  unsuccessful  in  theinstance  mentioned. 

Though  the  income  of  trusts,  then,  would  certainly  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  road  travelling,  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  on  lines  of  road  parallel  to  railways,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  them,  any  great  increase  would  result. 
On  the  contrary,  w'e  are  inclined  to  think  railroad  conveyance 
so  superior  to  that  on  roads,  that  whatever  traffic  might  be  gained 
on  roads  by  a  reduction  of  government  duties,  would  be  at  least 
counterbalanced  by  the  gain  likely  to  be  experienced  by  railways, 
through  connexion  and  long  establishment. 
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Much  evidence  was  given  before  the  Committee  on  Roads, 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1839,  on  the  possibility 
of  establishing  steam-carriages  on  common  roads  ;  and  there  were 
many  persons  who  thought  they  saw  in  the  carriages  constructed 
by  Colonel  Maceroni  and  Mr  Kollman,  rivals  to  engines  upon 
railways,  and  a  force  which  would  restore  travelling  to  its  an¬ 
cient  thoroughfares.  It  cannot  be  asserted,  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  that  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  to  construct  an  effi¬ 
cient  road  steam-coach ;  but  though  many  have  been  made,  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded — no  one  has  been  long  or  beneficially  used  ; 
and  there  appears  at  present  so  little  likelihood  that  one  will  be 
made,  that  we  will  altogether  omit  any  speculation  on  the  effect 
that  the  appearance  of  one  might  have  upon  the  maintenance  of 
turnpike  roads. 

While  a  diminution  of  traffic,  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent, 
has  taken  place  on  the  Great  Roads,  there  has  doubtless  been 
a  considerable  increase  upon  many  Branch  Roads  leadiojif  to  rail¬ 
way  stations.  Experience  goes  to  prove,  that  short  branch 
railways  are  not  remunerating  speculations  ;  therefore  the  increas¬ 
ed  traffic  on  these  lines  is  likely  to  continue.  And  it  is  piobable 
that  it  has  been  under-estimated  by  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Committees,  and  that  it  is  unknown  to  trustees  of  turnpike 
roads ;  for  in  some  instances  the  roads  used  are  parish  roads, 
and  in  others  new  turnpike  hou-ses  have  not  yet  been  erected 
and  accommodated  to  the  altered  communications.  But  it  will 
be  readily  admitted,  that  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  roads  of 
which  we  now  speak,  cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  general  dimi¬ 
nution.  Persons  travelling  to  London  from  the  majority  of  our 
large  towns  seldom  pay  one,  and  never  more  than  one  toll. 

There  is  a  railroad  now  open  from  Liverpool  to  London,,  and 
there  will  soon  be  one  from  Bristol  to  London  ;  then,  nine-tenths 
of  the  direct  travellers  between  Ireland  and  London  will  be  car¬ 
ried  without  the  payment  of  any  toll  at  all.  The  w'hole  land 
communication  between  Scotland  and  London  is  now  carried  by 
railway  either  from  Lancaster  or  York  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  railways  will  soon  be  extended  further  northwards  :  indeed, 
Wales  excepted,  there  is  scarcely  any  direction  in  which  a  tra¬ 
veller  going  more  than  100  miles,  will  not  soon  use  a  railway  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  journey,  ^’he  augmentation  of 
traffic  on  branch  roads  cannot  nearly  counterbalance  so  consider¬ 
able  a  reduction. 

On  some  roads  great  diminution  of  traffic  has  likewise  been 
consequent  on  the  multiplication  of  steam-boats ;  we  say  on  some 
roads,  for  it  is  probable  that  land  traffic  generally  has  increased 
with  the  increase  of  steam  navigation.  However,  near  the  coasts 
apd  estuaries,  turnpike  trusts  have  been  considerably  embarrass- 
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ed  through  the  competition  of  steam-boats;  and  though  the  evil 
may  be  local,  it  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  No  person 
going  from  London  to  the  Netherlands  would  now  think  of  going 
to  Harwich  to  embark ;  few  persons  travelling  to  France,  now 
encounter  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  to  Dover ;  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and 
numbers  of  other  towns,  a  large  number  of  passengers  now  pass 
by  water,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  scarce  any  passage 
but  by  land. 

The  inequality  of  taxation,  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
turnpike  roads,  has  given  great  advantage  to  the  most  novel  me¬ 
thods  of  conveyance.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  reported,  in  1839,  that  *  as  far  as  an  approximation  can  be 

*  made,  by  comparing  the  scale  of  duty  on  the  average  number  of 
‘  passengc  rs  conveyed  by  railroads  or  by  the  public  carriages, 

*  and  po^  ting  on  common  roads,  it  appears  the  duty  is  as  fol- 

*  lows  -For  every  passenger  by  the  railway,  one-eighth  of  a 
‘  penny  per  mile ;  for  every  passenger  by  a  stage-coach,  one- 

*  fourth  of  a  penny  per  mile  ;  for  every  person  travelling  by  post, 

‘  three-  fourths  of  a  penny  per  mile  ;  while  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
‘  sengrrs  by  water  is  entirely  free  from  duty.’  But  this  statement 
appears  to  us  to  be  inaccurate.  A  duty  of  one  penny  a  mile  is 
paid  for  every  eight  passengers  carried  on  a  railroad;  and  a  duty 
of  one  penny  a  mile  is  paid  for  every  coach  licensed  to  carry  four 
passengers.  Thisis true, and apparentlyjustifies  the  assertionof  the 
Committee;  but  in  one  case  the  tax  is  levied  on  passengers  actually 
conveyed,  in  the  other  it  is  levied  on  the  permission  to  carry :  it 
is  paid  only’when  the  railroad  company  carry  eight  passengers,  it 
is  paid  by  the  coachmaster  when  his  coach  is  empty.  It  is  true 
that,  when  a  coach  is  licensed  to  carry  more  than  four  passen¬ 
gers,  the  duty  is  somewhat  less  than  a  farthing  a  mile  a  head, 
for  example — fifteen  passengers  may  be  carried  for  a  duty  of 
threepence  a  mile.  It  is  true  also  that  considerable  fraud  is  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  revenue  by  the  carriage  of  more  passengers  than  the 
license  permits;  still  we  are  convinced  that  the  tax  paid  for 
coach  passengers  exceeds  the  amount  per  head,  as  it  is  stated  by 
the  Committee.  No  coach  licensed  to  carry  fifteen  passengers,  on 
an  average  carries  twelve — an  average  of  seven  or  eight  is  nearer 
the  truth ;  and,  as  we  bave  before  stated,  the  mileage  duty  is  not 
the  only  tax  payable  on  stage-coaches.  We  doubt,  therefore,  whe¬ 
ther  a  halfpenny  a  mile  for  each  passenger  is  not  much  nearer  the 
fact,  than  the  sum  that  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Committee. 
Then,  assuming  this  amount  to  be  correct,  the  tax  on  coaches  is 
four  times  heavier  than  on  railroads,  while  on  steam-boats  there  is 
no  tax  at  all.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  an  equitable  duty  on  steam-boat  travellers  has  not  been 
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exaggerated.  The  common  argument  for  their  exemption  from 
duty,  as  it  has  been  urged  by  their  proprietors — ‘  If  you  tax  our 
‘passengers,  you  must  tax  those  in  ships  and  sailing  packets’ — 
is  little  more  to  be  heeded  than  if  the  coachmaster  said — ‘  As 
‘  you  tax  the  coach  so  you  must  tax  the  stage-waggon  also.’  We 
know  that  the  public  income  of  the  country  will  not  bear  great 
reductions;  but  in  common  justice,  an  equalization  or  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  should  be  made,  and  the  burden  on  coach  and  post¬ 
masters  lightened ; — especially  as  the  burden  on  them  presses 
likewise  upon  the  funds  of  turnpike  trusts,  the  satisfaction  of  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  the  maintenance  of  roads,  which  are  sufficiently  en¬ 
cumbered  with  more  immediate  difficulties. 

The  management  of  mail-coaches,  and  the  privilege  allowed 
them,  is  an  additional  cause  of  diminution  of  turnpike  tolls.  All 
mails,  whether  carrying  passengers  or  not,  are  exempt  from  tolls. 
Mails  running  into  London  formerly  carried  seven,  and  country 
mails  (not  running  into  London)  eight  passengers.  There 
were  not  many  country  mails ;  letters  were  conveyed  in  carts 
and  on  horses,  excepting  on  considerable  roads,  and  between  im¬ 
portant  towns.  At  present,  letters  are  carried  principally  on 
railways  into  London,  and  the  number  of  London  mails  has  been 
diminished  ;  but,  in  the  country,  the  number  of  mails  has  been 
greatly  increased.  In  several  places,  an  additional  delivery  of 
letters  has  been  established;  and  now,  day,  as  well  as  night 
mails,  run  to  various  towns  and  stations.  The  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  sent  toll-free  along  particular  roads  by  the  post-office,  is 
double,  and  in  some  cases  treble,  what  it  formerly  was ;  for,  in 
order  to  facilitate  contracts,  and  to  obtain  them  at  a  lower  rate, 
the  post-office,  instead  of  eight,  permits  twelve  passengers  to  be 
carried  by  mails.  And,  instead  of  confining  mail-coaches  to 
principal  roads  as  formerly,  a  mail-coach  is  now,  in  most  cases 
when  an  application  is  made,  substituted  for  a  cart  or  horse  post. 
The  contract  for  the  coach  is  lower  than  that  for  the  cart,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  the  post-office  of  carrying 
passengers. 

It  is  now  the  object  of  every  coachmaster  to  convert  his 
coaches  into  mails.  He  persuades  the  gentlemen  residing  near  the 
road  his  coach  travels,  that  a  mail  would  be  convenient — a  peti¬ 
tion  is  signed — the  county  member  applied  to — and  at  once  the 
post-office 'grants  a  ‘  new  mail;’  which  certainly  benefits  the 
coachmaster  and  the  post-office,  but  is  as  certainly  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  turnpike  tolls,  which  are  in  consequence  diminish¬ 
ed  in  value,  perhaps,  by  L.lOO  a-year ;  while,  for  the  ‘  new 
*  mail,’  the  road  must  be  kept  in  better  condition.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  toll-paying  coaches  cannot  compete  with 
these  privileged  adversaries.  If  a  mail  is  established  on  a  road 
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where  there  are  coaches  already,  the  number  of  coaches  will 
probably  be  diminished;  if,  where  there  have  been  as  yet  no 
coaches,  there  is  the  greater  certainty  that  no  stage-coach  will 
be  started. 

To  remedy  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  to  provide 
against  the  increasing  difficulties  to  which  circumstances  have 
given  rise,  several  plans  have  been  proposed.  In  all  of  them, 
economy  of  management,  through  the  Consolidation  of  TnuU, 
forms  an  important  and  principal  feature.  When  the  House  of 
Commons’  Committee  of  1839,  asked  Mr  Levy — whose  acute* 
ness  and  experience  give  great  value  to  his  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  roads — if  he  could  suggest  any  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  present  turnpike  trust  system,  he  answered— 

‘  There  is  a  remedy  which  would,  in  a  great  measure,  pay 
‘  the  creditors,  and  lessen  the  tolls,  and  be  very  grateffil  to 

*  the  public — to  consolidate  trusts :  not  to  have  trusts  for  par- 

*  ticular  places.  ‘  I  know,’  he  continued,  ‘  at  Brighton  and 
‘  Dover,  and  other  places,  there  are  four  or  five  trust  branches; 

*  with  four  or  five  solicitors;  and  four  or  five  treasurers;  all  em* 

‘  ployed  at  a  salary,  when  one  salary  would  do,  and  one  would 
‘  do  It  just  as  well  as  all.’  Consolidation  of  turnpike  trusts  is 
likewise  the  chief  remedy  set  forward  in  the  Report  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  But  it  is  right  that  we  should  state 
the  whole  of  their  recommendations;  the  remedies  they  pro¬ 
pose  ;  and  the  manner  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  They 
propose,  that  the  taxes  on  travelling  should  be  equalized ;  that 
carriages  carrying  letters  in  England,  should  be  liable  to  toll, 
as  similar  carriages  are  at  present  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  that 
a  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  powers 
now  given  by  local  turnpike  acts,  and  that  a  consolidation  of 
trusts  should  be  effected.  With  these  suggestions  we  entirely 
concur,  and  would  only  add  a  slight  extension,  that  carriages 
employed  by  the  post-office  should  be  exempt  from  toll,  if  carry¬ 
ing  letters  only,  and  not  also  passengers  and  parcels. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  more  important  remedy  of  Consoli¬ 
dation.  The  extent  of  trusts,  as  now  constituted,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  stated  to  be,  on  an  average,  nineteen  and  a  half  miles ;  the 
average  number  of  officers,  rather  more  than  three  to  every  trust, 
certainly  exceeds  the  number  necessary ;  and  it  is  in  the  charge 
of  their  salaries — which,  with  the  comparatively  small  item  of  law 
expenses,  now  amount  to  L.6  a  mile  on  every  mile  of  turnpike 
road  in  England — that  they  have  to  look  for  a  considerable  dimi¬ 
nution  of  expenditure.  There  is  likewise  a  great  probability 
that  turnpike  trusts,  when  consolidated,  would  be  conducted  by 
more  efficient  officers  than  the  present — capable  of  economizing 
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the  resources,  by  avoiding  all  untiecessary  outlay,  and  a  general 
exercise  of  experience.  The  commissioners  quote  three  instances 
in  which  the  principle  of  consolidation  has  operated  favourably ; 
that  of  the  trust  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Scotch  system,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Metropolitan 
trust.  The  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  both  turnpike  and  paro¬ 
chial,  about  400  miles  in  extent,  are  under  one  body  of  com¬ 
missioners;  and  by  their  course  of  management  the  roads  have 
been  improved,  and  the  expense  diminished.  In  Scotland, 

‘  money  applicable  to  the  use  of  turnpike  roads  is  borrowed  on 
‘  the  personal  security  of  the  trustees,  to  whom  the  tolls  are 
‘  wholly,  or  in  part,  assigned  for  their  indemnification  ;  but  those 
<  tolls  are,  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  applicable,  in  the 

*  first  instance,  to  the  repair  of  the  roads,  and  instances  have 
‘  occurred  of  the  civil  court  directing  tolls  to  be  entirely  re- 
‘  moved  from  a  road,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  kept  in  a 

*  sufficient  state  of  repair. 

‘  In  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  desirable  system  seems 
‘  to  prevail,  a  general  meeting  of  commissioners,  composed  of  all 
‘  persons  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  property  within  the 

*  county,  takes  place  periodically,  (six  times  a-year,  or  oftener,) 

‘  and  has  the  control  over  all  the  turnpike  roads  in  the  county. 

‘  The  turnpike  roads  are  divided  into  districts,  the  trustees 
‘  of  which  are  all  the  proprietors  residing  on  or  near  the  line  of 
‘  road.  Every  district  has  a  convener  or  chairman,  upon  whom 
‘  the  principal  part  of  the  duty  devolves.  The  office  is  usually 
‘  held  as  long  as  the  individual  desires  to  retain  it.  The  affairs 
‘  of  each  district  are  administered  by  the  trustees  meeting  perio- 
‘  dically  for  that  purpose.’* 

The  Metropolitan  trust  comprehends  all  the  principal  roads 
near  London,  lying  north  of  the  Thames,  which  had  previously 
been  divided  into  several  different  trusts.  In  1827,  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  the  roads  in  the  district  were  in  moderate  repair ;  a 
large  and  expensive  establishment  of  officers  existed ;  and  there 
was  a  heavy  debt.  The  establishment  has  been  since  reduced  by 
one-third  ;  the  debt  by  one-half ;  the  roads  are  in  better  repair  ; 
and  the  public  has  likewise  been  benefited  by  the  removal  of 
several  gates  further  from  London — including  those  at  Tyburn 
and  Hyde- Park  Corner. 

We  are  sanguine  in  thinking  that  the  remedies,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  thus  briefly  made,  if  carried  into  operation,  would  greatly 
diminish  the  embarrassments  of  turnpike  trusts,  give  security  to 
creditors,  and  leave  sufficient  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
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roads.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  both  respecting  the 
machinery  by  which  the  improvements  of  turnpike  trusts  should 
be  effected,  and  that  to  which  the  conduct  of  them  should  in 
future  be  intrusted.  The  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  seems 
to  us  somewhat  complicated.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  would 
place  the  management  of  parish  roads  in  the  same  hands  as  the 
direction  of  turnpike  roads.  The  Commissioners  consider  that  a 
sum  should  be  advanced  by  Government,  on  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  for  paying  off  the  present  debt  at  its  fair  value. 

They  state  on  calculation,  that  the  existing  amount  of  tolls 
would  form  sufficient  security  for  the  money  so  advanced. 
They  recommend  that  the  Government  should  secure  interest 
to  persons  from  whom  this  money  may  be  borrowed,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  sinking  fund.  They  are  likewise  of  opinion,  ‘  that  the 
‘  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  fair  value  of  each  separate  bond 
‘  or  mortgage,  will  be  by  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
‘  commission  empowered  to  decide  on  each  case ;  reserving  to 

*  each  creditor  the  right  to  refer  the  value  of  his  claim  to  a  jury, 

‘  or  to  arbitration  ;  and  that  certificates,  bearing  interest,  should 
‘  be  given  for  the  respective  amounts ;  or  that  the  total  amount 
‘  required  for  liquidating  the  debt  should  be  borrowed  by  the 
‘  Government,  upon  the  security  of  the  tolls.’* 

They  next  propose,  that  a  unioJi  of  parishes  should  be  formed 
for  the  management  of  parish  roads,  (highways  ;)  that  this  duty 
should  be  performed  by  ‘  Parliamentary  commissioners,  who 
‘  should  form  districts  and  subdivisions  throughout  England  and 
‘  Wales,  by  the  consolidation  of  trusts  and  parishes ;  and  after 
‘  having  divided  the  counties  into  districts  and  subdivisions,  should 
‘  proceed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  different  trusts  in  each 

*  district :  and  having  ascertained  the  value  of  their  respective 

*  debts,  then  to  enter  into  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the  bond- 

*  holders,  or  liquidate  the  same  with  the  money  to  be  borrowed 
‘  for  that  purpose.  That  they  should  then  apportion  to  the  dif- 

*  ferent  districts  and  subdivisions  respectively,  the  amount  of 

*  interest  to  be  paid  from  each,  together  with  the  annual  amount 
‘  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  should  be  the  first  lien  upon  the  tolls 
‘  collected  therein.  That  each  district  should  have  a  General 
‘  Board  of  Management,  and  each  subdivision  a  Board  of  Way- 

*  wardens.  That  the  Subdivisional  Boards  shall  consist  of 
‘  Parochial  Waywardens,  the  amount  of  whose  qualification 

*  should  be  determined  by  Parliament,  and  of  County  Magistrates, 

*  acting  for  and  residing  in  the  subdivisions,  and  should  have  a 
‘  chairman  and  vice-chairman.  That  the  District  Board  should 
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*  consist  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  each  Subdivisional 

*  Board,  together  with  all  the  County  Magistrates  acting  for  and 
( residing  in  the  district.’ 

The  assertion  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  security  of  the 
tolls  is  sufficient  to  warrant  Government  to  take  upon  itself 
the  large  amount  of  debt,  gives  great  assistance  in  the  enquiry 
as  to  a  remedy  for  present  evils.  We  will  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that,  as  the  Commissioners  had  ample  means  of  discover¬ 
ing  its  truth,  the  assertion  is  correct.  In  that  case,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the  recommendation.  Of  the 
union  of  parish  with  turnpike  roads,  as  far  as  placing  their 
management  in  the  hands  of  the  same  persons,  we  shall  say 
nothing ;  because  our  remarks  have  been  confined  entirely  to 
Turnpike  Trusts,  and  the  roads  under  their  direction.  Neither 
shall  we  make  much  further  observation  on  the  machinery  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Report.  Parliamentary  commissioners  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  for  the  consolidation  of  trusts,  and  reconstruction 
of  districts.  We  see  no  reason  why  such  districts  should  be  affected 
by  the  boundaries  of  counties.  The  Commission  might  be  tem¬ 
porarily  appointed,  and  in  all  probability  its  work  might  soon  be 
accomplished.  Two  boards,  elected  in  the  manner  we  have 
stated,  we  think  unnecessary  ;  they  might  be  attended  in  towns, 
but  in  rural  districts  farmers  have  other  matters  to  think  of. 
Markets  and  fairs  are  their  principal  objects;  they  are  unwilling  to 
leave  their  business ;  and  the  board  of  waywardens,  or  ‘  highway- 
‘  men,’  as  it  would  be  called,  would  be  very  little  attended  to. 
Probably  one  board  in  each  district  would  be  found  sufficient. 
But  in  comparison  to  the  remedies  for  existing  evils,  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  effect  are  very  insignificant.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  found  ;  and  should  the  machinery  at 
first  applied  prove  inadequate  or  inappropriate,  it  would  be  gra¬ 
dually  and  enectually  amended. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  facts — that  the 
funds  for  maintaining  turnpike  roads  are  in  many  instances  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  temporary  and  not  unobjectionable  act,  and  that 
they  may  soon  be  found  deficient — that  much  property  invested 
on  the  security  of  turnpike  tolls  is  in  a  very  precarious  condition ; 
and  in  proof  that  legislative  interference  is  immediately  required, 
we  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  debts  incurred  are  already  immense,  that  they  are 
rapidly  and  largely  increasing,  and  that  instances  in  which  trusts 
are  unable  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt,  have  become  more 
and  more  frequent. 
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Aht.  VIII. —  The  Dramatic  Works  0/*  Wycherley,  Congreve, 

Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar.  With  Biographical  and  Critical 

Notices.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  8vo.  London:  1840. 

TI^e  have  a  kindness  for  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  We  form  our  judg- 
"  *  raent  of  him,  indeed,  only  from  events  of  universal  noto¬ 
riety — from  his  own  works,  and  from  the  works  of  other  writers, 
who  have  generally  abused  him  in  the  most  rancorous  manner. 
But,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  he  is  a  very  clever,  a  very 
honest,  and  a  very  good-natured  man.  We  can  clearly  discern, 
together  with  many  merits,  many  serious  faults  both  in  his  wri¬ 
tings  and  in  his  conduct.  But  we  really  think  that  there  is 
hardly  a  man  living  whose  merits  have  been  so  grudgingly  al¬ 
lowed,  and  whose  faults  have  been  so  cruelly  expiated. 

In  some  respects,  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  is  excellently  qualified  for 
the  task  which  he  has  now’  undertaken.  His  style,  in  spite  of  its 
mannerism — nay,  partly  by  reason  of  its  mannerism — is  well 
suited  for  light,  garrulous,  desultory  am,  half  critical  half  bio¬ 
graphical.  We  do  not  always  agree  with  his  literary  judgments; 
but  we  find  in  him  what  is  very  rare  in  our  time — the  power  of 
justly  appreciating  and  heartily  enjoying  good  things  of  very 
different  kinds.  He  can  adore  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  without 
denying  poetical  genius  to  the  author  of  ‘  Alexander’s  Feast or 
fine  observation,  rich  fancy,  and  exquisite  humour  to  him  who 
imagined  ‘  Will  Honeycomb’  and  ‘  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.’  He 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  history  of  the  English  drama, 
from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  down  to  our  own  time,  and  has  every 
right  to  be  heard  with  respect  on  that  subject. 

The  plays  to  which  he  now  acts  as  introducer  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  very  respectable 
people,  ought  not  to  be  reprinted.  In  this  opinion  we  can  by  no 
means  concur.  We  cannot  wish  that  any  work  or  class  of 
works  which  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  human  mind, 
and  which  illustrates  the  character  of  an  important  epoch  in 
letters,  politics,  and  morals,  should  disappear  from  the  world.  If 
we  err  in  this  matter,  we  err  with  the  gravest  men  and  bodies  of 
men  in  the  empire,  and  especially  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  with  the  great  schools  of  learning  which  are  connected  with 
her.  The  whole  liberal  education  of  our  countrymen  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  principle,  that  no  book  which  is  valuable,  either  by 
reason  of  the  excellence  of  its  style,  or  by  reason  of  the  light 
which  it  throw’s  on  the  history,  polity,  and  manners  of  nations, 
should  be  withheld  from  the  student  on  account  of  its  impurity. 
The  Athenian  Comedies,  in  which  there  are  scarcely  a  hundred 
lines  together  without  some  passage  of  which  Rochester  would 
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hare  been  ashamed,  have  been  reprinted  at  the  Pitt  Press  and 
the  Clarendon  Press,  under  the  direction  of  syndics  and  dele-  ■ 
gates  appointed  by  the  Universities  ;  and  have  been  illustrated 
with  notes  by  reverend,  very  reverend,  and  right  reverend  com¬ 
mentators.  Every  year  the  most  distinguished  young  men  in 
the  kingdom  are  examined  by  bishops  and  professors  of  divinity 
in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juve¬ 
nal.  There  is  certainly  something  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  idea 
of  a  conclave  of  venerable  fathers  of  the  church  rewarding  a 
lad  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  writings,  compared  with 
which  the  loosest  tale  in  Prior  is  modest.  But  for  our  own 
part  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  societies  which  direct  the 
education  of  the  English  gentry,  have  herein  judged  wisely.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient 
literature  enlarges  and  enriches  the  mind.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  a  man  whose  mind  has  been  thus  enlarged  and  enriched,  is 
likely  to  be  far  more  useful  to  the  state  and  to  the  church,  than  one 
who  is  unskilled,  or  little  skilled  in  classical  learning.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that,  in  a  world  so  full 
of  temptation  as  this,  any  gentleman,  whose  life  would  have  been 
virtuous  if  he  had  not  read  Aristophanes  and  Juvenal,  will  be  made 
vicious  by  reading  them.  A  man  who,  exposed  to  all  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  is  yet 
afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  the  influences  of  a  few  Greek  or 
Latin  verses,  acts,  we  think,  much  like  the  felon  who  begged 
the  sheriffs  to  let  him  have  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head  from 
the  door  of  Newgate  to  the  gallows,  because  it  was  a  drizzling 
morning,  and  he  was  apt  to  take  cold. 

The  virtue  which  the  world  wants  is  a  healthful  virtue,  not  a 
valetudinarian  virtue — a  virtue  which  can  expose  itself  to  the 
risks  inseparable  from  all  spirited  exertion — not  a  virtue  which 
keeps  out  of  the  common  air  for  fear  of  infection,  and  eschews 
the  common  food  as  too  stimulating.  It  would  be  indeed  ab¬ 
surd  to  attempt  to  keep  men  from  acquiring  those  qualifications 
which  fit  them  to  play  their  part  in  life  with  honour  to  them¬ 
selves  and  advantage  to  their  country,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
a  delicacy  which  cannot  be  preserved — a  delicacy  which  a  walk 
from  Westminster  to  the  Temple  is  sufficient  to  destroy. 

.  But  we  should  be  justly  chargeable  with  gross  inconsistency, 
if,  while  we  defend  the  policy  which  invites  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  study  such  writers  as  Theocritus  and  Catullus,  we 
were  to  set  up  a  cry  against  a  new  edition  of  the  ‘  Country 
‘  Wife,’  or  the  ‘  Way  of  the  World.’  The  immoral  English 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  indeed  much  less  excu¬ 
sable  than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  worst  English 
writings  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  decent,  compared  with 
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much  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  Greece  and  Rome. 
Plato,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  a  much  better  man  than  Sir 
George  Etherege.  But  Plato  has  written  things  at  which  Sir 
George  Etherege  would  have  shuddered.  Buckhurst  and  Sedley, 
even  in  those  wild  orgies  at  the  Cock  in  Bow  Street,  for  which 
they  were  pelted  by  the  rabble  and  fined  by  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  would  never  have  dared  to  hold  such  discourse  as  passed 
between  Socrates  and  Phaedrus  on  that  fine  summer  day,  under 
the  plane-tree,  while  the  fountain  warbled  at  their  feet,  aiid  the 
cicadas  chirped  overhead.  If  it  be,  as  we  think  it  is,  desira¬ 
ble  that  an  English  gentleman  should  be  well  informed  touch¬ 
ing  the  government  and  the  manners  of  little  commonwealths, 
which  both  in  place  and  time  are  far  removed  from  us — whose 
independence  has  been  more  than  two  thousand  years  extin¬ 
guished,  whose  language  has  not  been  spoken  for  ages,  and 
whose  ancient  magnificence  is  attested  only  by  a  few  broken  co¬ 
lumns  and  friezes — much  more  must  it  be  desirable  that  he  should 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  public  mind  of 
his  own  country ;  and  with  the  causes,  the  nature,  and  the  extent 
of  those  revolutions  of  opinion  and  feeling,  which,  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  have  alternately  raised  ami  depressed  the  standard 
of  our  national  morality.  And  knowledge  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
very  sparingly  gleaned  from  Parliamentary  debates,  from  state 
papers,  and  from  the  works  of  grave  historians.  It  must  either 
not  be  acquired  at  all,  or  it  must  be  acquired  by  the  perusal  of 
the  light  literature  which  has  at  various  periods  been  fashion¬ 
able.  We  are  therefore  by  no  means  disposed  to  condemn  this 
publication,  though  we  certainly  cannot  recommend  the  hand¬ 
some  volume*  before  us  as  an  appropriate  Christmas  present  for 
young  ladies. 

We  have  said  that  we  think  the  present  publication  perfectly 
justifiable.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  seems  to  hold  that  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  the 
charge  of  immorality  so  often  brought  against  the  literature  of  the 
Restoration,  ^\e  do  not  blame  him  for  not  bringing  to  the 
judgment-seat  the  merciless  rigour  of  Lord  Angelo;  but  we 
really  think  that  such  flagitious  and  impudent  offenders  as  those 
who  are  now  at  the  bar,  deserved  at  least  the  gentle  rebuke  of 
Escalus.  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  treats  the  whole  matter  a  little  too 

*  Mr  Moxon,  its  publisher,  is  well  entitled  to  commendation  and  sup¬ 
port  for  having,  by  a  series  of  corresponding  Reprints,  (comprising  the 
works  of  the  ebler  Dramatists,) — executed  in  a  compendious  but  very 
comely  form,  and  accompanied  with  useful  prolegomena — put  it  in  tlie 
power  of  any  one  desirous  of  such  an  acquisition,  to  procure,  at  a  compa¬ 
ratively  small  cost,  the  noblest  Dramatic  Library  in  the  world. 
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much  in  the  easy  style  of  Lucio,  and  perhaps  his  exceeding 
lenity  disposes  us  to  be  somewhat  too  severe. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  severe.  For,  in  truth,  this 
part  of  our  literature  is  a  disgrace  to  our  language  and  our  na¬ 
tional  character.  It  is  clever,  indeed,  and  very  entertaining ; 
but  it  is,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  words,  *  earthly,  sen- 
‘  sual,  devilish.’  Its  indecency,  though  perpetually  such  as  is 
condemned,  not  less  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  than  by  those  of 
morality,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  disgraceful  a  fault  as  its  sin¬ 
gularly  inhuman  spirit.  We  have  here  Belial,  not  as  when  he 
inspired  Ovid  and  Ariosto,  ‘  graceful  and  humane,’  but  with 
the  iron  eye  and  cruel  sneer  of  Mephistopheles.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  world,  in  which  the  ladies  are  like  very  profligate, 
impudent,  and  unfeeling  men,  and  in  which  the  men  are  too  bad 
for  any  place  but  Pandaemonium  or  Norfolk  Island.  We  are 
surrounded  by  foreheads  of  bronze,  hearts  like  the  nether  mill¬ 
stone,  and  tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell. 

Dryden  defended  or  excused  his  own  offences,  and  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  by  pleading  the  example  of  the  earlier  English 
dramatists ;  and  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
force  in  the  plea.  We  altogether  differ  from  this  opinion.  The 
crime  charged  is  not  mere  coarseness  of  expression.  The  terms 
which  are  delicate  in  one  age,  become  gross  in  the  next.  The 
diction  of  the  English  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  sometimes 
such  as  Addison  would  not  have  ventured  to  imitate ;  and  Addi¬ 
son,  the  standard  of  purity  in  his  own  age,  used  many  phrases 
which  are  now  proscribed.  Whether  a  thing  shall  be  designated 
by  a  plain  noun-substantive,  or  by  a  circumlocution,  is  mere 
matter  of  fashion.  Morality  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion.  But  morality  is  deeply  interested  in  this — that  what  is 
immoral  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  susceptible  in  constant  connexion  with  what  is  attractive. 
For  every  person  who  has  observed  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
association  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  knows, 
that  whatever  is  constantly  presented  to  the  imagination  in 
connexion  with  what  is  attractive,  will  commonly  itself  be¬ 
come  attractive.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  inde¬ 
licate  writing  in  Fletcher  and  Massinger  ;  and  more  than 
might  be  wished  even  in  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  who 
are  comparatively  pure.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  their 
pla^s  any  systematic  attempt  to  associate  vice  with  those  things 
which  men  value  most  and  desire  most,  and  virtue  with  every 
thing  ridiculous  and  degrading.  And  such  a  systematic  attempt 
we  find  in  the  whole  dramatic  literature  of  the  generation  which 
followed  the  return  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  will  take,  as  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean,  a  single  subject  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind — conjugal  fidelity.  We 
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can  at  present  hardly  call  to  mind  a  single  English  play,  written 
before  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  character  of  a  seducer  of  mar¬ 
ried  women  is  represented  in  a  favourable  light.  We  remember 
many  plays  in  which  such  persons  are  baffled,  exposed,  covered 
with  derision,  and  insulted  by  triumphant  husbands.  Such  ig 
the  fate  of  Falstaff,  with  all  his  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Brisac  in  Fletcher’s  ‘  Elder  Brother’ — and  of 
Ricardo  and  Ubaldo,  in  Massinger’s  ‘  Picture.’  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  ‘  Fatal  Dowery,’  and  ‘  Love’s  Cruelty,’  the  outraged  honour  of 
families  is  repaired  by  a  bloody  revenge.  If  now  and  then  the 
lover  is  represented  as  an  accomplished  man,  and  the  husband  as 
a  person  of  weak  or  odious  character,  this  only  makes  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  female  virtue  the  more  signal ;  as  in  Jonson’s  Celia  and 
Mrs  Fitzdottrel,  and  in  Fletcher’s  Maria.  In  general,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,  either  treat  the  breach  of  the  marriage -vow  as  a 
serious  crime — or,  if  they  treat  it  as  matter  for  laughter,  turn  the 
laugh  against  the  gallant. 

On  the  contrary,  during  the  forty  years  which  followed  the 
Restoration,  the  whole  body  of  the  dramatists  invariably  repre¬ 
sent  adultery — we  do  not  say  as  a  peccadillo — we  do  not  say  as 
an  error  which  the  violence  of  passion  may  excuse — but  as  the 
calling  of  a  fine  gentleman — as  a  grace  without  which  his  cha¬ 
racter  would  be  imperfect.  It  is  as  essential  to  his  breeding  and 
to  his  place  in  society  that  he  should  make  love  to  the  wives  of 
his  neighbours,  as  that  he  should  know  French,  or  that  he  should 
have  a  sword  at  his  side.  In  all  this  there  is  no  passion,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  that  can  be  called  preference.  The  hero  in¬ 
trigues,  just  as  he  wears  a  wig ;  because,  if  he  did  not,  he  would 
be  a  queer  fellow,  a  city  prig,  perhaps  a  Puritan.  All  the 
agreeable  qualities  are  always  given  to  the  gallant.  All  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  aversion  are  the  portion  of  the  unfortunate  husband. 
Take  Dryden  for  example ;  and  compare  Woodall  with  Brain¬ 
sick,  or  Lorenzo  with  Gomez.  Take  W'ycherley,  and  compare 
Homer  with  Pinchwite.  Take  Vanbrugh,  and  compare  Con¬ 
stant  with  Sir  John  Brute.  Take  Farquhar,  and  compare 
Archer  with  Squire  Sullen.  Take  Congreve,  and  compare  Bell- 
mour  with  Fondlewife,  Careless  with  Sir  Paul  Plyant,  or  Scan¬ 
dal  with  Foresight.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  many  more  which 
might  be  named,  the  dramatist  evidently  does  his  best  to  make 
the  person  who  commits  the  injury  graceful,  sensible,  and  spirited; 
and  the  person  who  suffers  it  a  fool  ora  tyrant,  or  both. 

Mr  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  attempted  to  set  up  a  defence  for 
this  way  of  writing.  The  dramatists  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  not,  according  to  him,  to  be  tried  by 
the  standard  of  morality  which  exists,  and  ought  to  exist  in  real 
life.  Their  world  is  a  conventional  world.  'I'lieir  heroes  and 
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heroines  belong,  not  to  England,  not  to  Christendom,  but  to 
an  Utopia  of  gallantry,  to  a  Fairyland,  where  the  Bible  and 
Burns’s  Justice  are  unknown — where  a  prank  which  on  this  earth 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  pillory,  is  merely  matter  for  a  peal 
of  elvish  laughter.  A  real  Horner,  a  real  Careless  would,  it  is 
admitted,  be  exceedingly  bad  men.  But  to  predicate  morality 
or  immorality  of  the  Horner  of  Wycherley,  and  the  Careless  of 
Congreve,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  arraign  a  sleeper  for  his 
dreams.  They  belong  ‘  to  the  regions  of  pure  comedy,  where 
‘no  cold  moral  reigns — when  we  are  amongst  them  we  are 
‘amongst  a  chaotic  people.  We  are  not  to  judge  them  by  our 
‘  usages.  No  reverend  institutions  are  insulted  by  their  proceed* 
‘ings,  for  they  have  none  among  them.  No  peace  of  families  is 
‘violated,  for  no  family  ties  exist  among  them.  There  is  neither 
‘right  nor  wrong — gratitude  or  its  opposite — claim  or  duty — 
‘paternity  or  sonship.” 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  summary  of  Mr  Lamb’s  doctrine. 
We  are  sure  that  we  do  not  wish  to  represent  him  unfairly.  For 
we  admire  his  genius;  we  love  the  kind  nature  which  appears  in 
all  his  writings;  and  we  cherish  his  memory  as  much  as  if  we 
had  known  him  personally.  But  we  must  plainly  say  that  his 
argument,  though  ingenious,  is  altogether  sophistical. 

Of  course  we  perfectly  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  a  writer 
to  create  a  conventional  world  in  which  things  forbidden  by  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Statute  Book  shall  be  lawful,  and  yet  that  the 
exhibition  may  be  harmless,  or  even  edifying.  For  example,  we 
suppose  that  the  most  austere  critics  would  not  accuse  Fenelon  of 
impiety  and  immorality,  on  account  of  his  Telemachus  and  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  In  Telemachus  and  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  we  have  a  false  religion,  and  consequently  a  morality  which 
is  in  some  points  incorrect.  We  have  a  right  and  a  wrong,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  real  life.  It  is  represented 
as  the  first  duty  of  men  to  pay  honour  to  Jove  and  Minerva. 
Philocles,  who  employs  his  leisure  in  making  graven  images  of 
these  deities,  is  extolled  for  his  piety  in  a  way  which  contrasts 
singularly  with  the  expressions  of  Isaiah  on  the  same  subject. 
The  dead  are  judged  by  Minos,  and  rewarded  with  lasting  happi¬ 
ness  for  actions  which  Fenelon  would  have  been  the  first  to  pro¬ 
nounce  splendid  sins.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr  Southey’s 
Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  heroes  and  heroines.  In  Thalaba, 
to  speak  in  derogation  of  the  Arabian  impostor  is  blasphemy 
— to  drink  wine  is  a  crime — to  perform  ablutions,  and  to  pay 
honour  to  the  holy  cities,  are  works  of  merit.  In  the  Curse  of 
Kehama,  Kailyal  is  commended  for  her  devotion  to  the  statue 
of  Mariataly,  the  goddess  of  the  poor.  But  certainly  no  person 
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will  accuse  Mr  Southey  of  havinpf  promoted  or  intended  to  pro- 
mote  either  Islamism  or  Brahminism. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  conventional  worlds  of  Fenelon  and 
Mr  Southey  are  unobjectionable.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
utterly  unlike  the  real  world  in  which  we  live.  The  state  of 
society,  the  laws  even  of  the  physical  world,  are  so  different  from 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  that  we  cannot  be  shocked  at 
finding  the  morality  also  very  different.  But  in  truth,  the  moral- 
ity  of  these  conventional  worlds  differs  from  the  morality  of  the 
real  world,  only  in  points  where  there  is  no  danger  that  the  real 
world  will  ever  go  wrong.  The  generosity  and  docility  of 
Telemachus,  the  fortitude,  the  modesty,  the  filial  tenderness  of 
Kailyal,  are  virtues  of  all  ages  and  nations.  And  there  was  very 
little  danger  that  the  Dauphin  would  worship  Minerva,  or  that 
an  English  damsel  would  dance  with  a  bucket  on  her  head  before 
the  statue  of  Mariataly. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with  what  Mr  Charles  Lamb  calls 
the  conventional  world  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve.  Here  the 
costume,  the  manners,  the  topics  of  conversation  are  those  of  the 
real  town,  and  of  the  passing  day.  The  hero  is  in  all  superficial 
accomplishments  exactly  the  fine  gentleman,  whom  every  youth 
in  the  pit  would  gladly  resemble.  I’he  heroine  is  the  fine  lady, 
whom  every  youth  in  the  pit  would  gladly  marry.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  some  place  which  is  as  well  known  to  the  audience  as  their 
own  bouses,  in  St  James’s  Park,  or  Hyde  Park,  or  Westminster 
Hall.  The  lawyer  bustles  about  with  his  bag,  between  the 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer.  The  Peer  calls  for  his  car¬ 
riage  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  private  bill.  A  hundred 
little  touches  arc  employed  to  make  the  fictitious  world  appear 
like  the  actual  world.  And  the  immorality  is  of  a  sort  which 
never  can  be  out  of  date,  and  which  all  the  force  of  religion,  law, 
and  public  opinion  united  can  but  imperfectly  restrain. 

In  the  name  of  art,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  virtue,  we  pro¬ 
test  against  the  principle  that  the  world  of  pure  comedy  is  one 
into  which  no  moral  enters.  If  comedy  be  an  imitation,  under 
whatever  conventions,  of  real  life,  how  is  it  possible  that  it 
can  have  no  reference  to  the  great  rule  which  directs  life,  and 
to  feelings  which  are  called  forth  by  every  incident  of  life? 
If  what  Mr  Charles  Lamb  says  were  correct,  the  inference 
would  be,  that  these  dramatists  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  very  first  principles  of  their  craft.  Pure  landscape  painting 
into  which  no  light  or  shade  enters,  pure  portrait  painting  into 
which  no  expression  enters,  are  phrases  less  at  variance  with 
sound  criticism,  than  pure  comedy  into  which  no  moral  enters. 

But  it  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  world  of  these  dramatists  is  a 
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world  into  which  no  moral  enters.  Morality  constantly  enters 
into  that  world,  a  sound  morality,  and  an  unsound  morality;  the 
sound  morality  to  be  insulted,  derided,  associated  with  every  thin? 
mean  and  hateful ;  the  unsound  morality  to  be  set  off  to  every  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  inculcated  by  all  methods,  direct  and  indirect.  It 
is  not  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  conventional 
world  feel  reverence  for  sacred  institutions,  and  family  ties. 
Fondlewife,  Pinchwife,  every  person  in  short  of  narrow  under¬ 
standing,  and  disgusting  manners,  expresses  that  reverence 
strongly.  The  heroes  and  heroines  too,  have  a  moral  code  of 
their  own,  an  exceedingly  bad  one ;  but  not,  as  Mr  Charles  Lamb 
seems  to  think,  a  code  existing  only  in  the  imagination  ot 
dramatists.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  code  actually  received,  and 
obeyed  by  great  numbers  of  people.  We  need  not  go  to  Utopia 
or  Fairyland  to  find  them.  They  are  near  at  hand.  Every 
night  some  of  them  play  at  the  *  hells’  in  the  Quadrant,  and  others 
pace  the  Piazza  in  Covent-Garden.  Without  flying  to  Nephelo- 
coccygia,  or  to  the  Court  of  Queen  Mab,  we  can  meet 
with  sharpers,  bullies,  hard-hearted  impudent  debauchees,  and 
women  worthy  of  such  paramours.  The  morality  of  the 
‘  Country  Wife’  and  the  ‘  Old  Bachelor,’  is  the  morality,  not, 
as  Mr  Charles  Lamb  maintains,  of  an  unreal  world,  but  of  a 
world  which  is  a  great  deal  too  real.  It  is  the  morality,  not  of  a 
chaotic  people,  but  of  low  town-rakes,  and  of  those  ladies  whom 
the  newspapers  call  ‘  dashing  Cyprians.’  And  the  question  is 
simply,  whether  a  man  of  genius,  who  constantly  and  systemati¬ 
cally  endeavours  to  make  this  sort  of  character  attractive,  by 
uniting  it  with  beauty,  grace,  dignity,  spirit,  a  high  social  posi¬ 
tion,  popularity,  literature,  wit,  taste,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
brilliant  success  in  every  undertaking,  does  or  does  not  make  an 
ill  use  of  his  powers.  We  own  that  we  are  unable  to  understand 
how  this  question  can  be  answered  in  any  way  but  one. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  in  justice  to  the  writers  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  thus  severely,  that  they  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  tho  creatures  of  their  age.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  that 
age  encouraged  immorality  which  no  other  age  would  have  tole¬ 
rated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  this  great  depra¬ 
vation  of  the  national  taste  was  the  effect  of  the  prevalence  of 
Puritanism  under  the  Commonwealth. 

To  punis.h  public  outrages  on  morals  and  religion  is  unques¬ 
tionably  within  the  competence  of  rulers.  But  when  a  govern¬ 
ment,  not  cc'ntent  with  requiring  decency,  requires  sanctity,  it 
oversteps  tht?  bounds  which  mark  its  proper  functions-  And  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  rule,  that  a  government 
which  attempts  more  than  it  ought  will  perform  less.  A  law- 
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giver  who,  in  order  to  protect  distressed  borrowers,  limits  the 
rate  of  interest,  either  makes  it  impossible  for  tbe  objects  of  his 
care  to  borrow  at  all,  or  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst 
class  of  usurers.  A  lawgiver  who,  from  tenderness  for  labouring 
men,  fixes  the  hours  of  their  work  and  the  amount  of  their  wages, 
is  certain  to  make  them  far  more  wretched  than  he  found  them. 
And  so  a  government  which,  not  content  with  repressing  scan¬ 
dalous  excesses,  demands  from  its  subjects  fervent  and  austere 
piety,  will  soon  discover  that,  while  attempting  to  render  an  im¬ 
possible  service  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  it  has  in  truth  only  pro¬ 
moted  vice. 

For  what  are  the  means  by  which  a  government  can  effect 
its  ends  ?  Two  only,  rewards  and  punishments ; — powerful  means, 
indeed,  for  influencing  the  exterior  act,  but  altogether  impotent 
for  the  purpose  of  touching  the  heart.  A  public  functionary 
who  is  told  that  he  will  be  advanced  if  he  is  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  turned  out  of  his  place  if  he  is  not,  will  probably  go  to  mass 
every  morning,  exclude  meat  from  his  table  on  Fridays,  shrive 
himself  regularly,  and  perhaps  let  his  superiors  know  that  he 
wears  a  hair  shirt  next  his  skin.  Under  a  Puritan  government, 
a  person  who  is  apprised  that  piety  is  essential  to  thriving  in  the 
world,  will  be  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  or,  as  he 
will  call  it,  Sabbath,  and  will  avoid  a  theatre  as  if  it  were  plague- 
stricken.  Such  a  show  of  religion  as  this,  the  hope  of  gain  and 
the  fear  of  loss  will  produce,  at  a  week’s  notice,  in  any  abundance 
which  a  government  may  require.  But  under  this  show,  sensu¬ 
ality,  ambition,  avarice,  and  hatred  retain  unimpaired  power; 
and  the  seeming  convert  has  only  added  to  the  vices  of  a  man  of 
the  world  all  the  still  darker  vices  which  are  engendered  by  the 
constant  practice  of  dissimulation.  The  truth  cannot  be  long 
concealed.  The  public  discovers  that  the  grave  persons  who 
are  proposed  to  it  as  patterns,  are  more  utterly  destitute  of  moral 
principle  and  of  moral  sensibility  than  avowed  libertines.  It 
sees  that  these  Pharisees  are  further  removed  from  real  goodness 
than  publicans  and  harlots.  And,  as  usual,  it  rushes  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  opposite  to  that  which  it  quits.  It  considers  a  high  reli¬ 
gious  profession  as  a  sure  mark  of  meanness  and  depravity.  On 
the  very  first  day  on  which  the  restraint  of  fear  is  taken  away, 
and  on  which  men  can  venture  to  say  what  they  feel,  a  frightful 
peal  of  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  proclaims  that  the  short-sighted 
policy  which  aimed  at  making  a  nation  of  saints  has  made  a  na¬ 
tion  of  scoffers. 

It  was  thus  in  France  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  eighteenth 
century.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  old  age  became  religious, 
and  determined  that  his  subjects  should  be  religious  too — shrugged 
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his  shoulders  and  knitted  his  brows  if  he  observed  at  his  levee  or 
near  his  dinner-table  any  gentleman  who  neglected  the  duties  en¬ 
joined  by  the  church — and  rewarded  piety  with  blue  ribands,  invita¬ 
tions  to  Marli,  governments,  pensions,  and  regiments.  Forthwith 
Versailles  became,  in  every  thing  but  dress,  a  convent.  The  pulpits 
and  confessionals  were  surrounded  by  swords  and  embroidery.  The 
marshals  of  France  were  much  in  prayer;  and  there  was  hardly 
one  among  the  dukes  and  peers  who  did  not  carry  good  little 
l)Ooks  in  his  pocket,  fast  during  Lent,  and  communicate  at 
Easter.  Madame  dc  Maintenon,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the 
blessed  w’ork,  boasted  that  devotion  had  become  quite  the  fashion. 

A  fashion  indeed  it  was ;  and  like  a  fashion  it  passed  away.  No 
sooner  had  the  old  king  been  carried  to  St  Denis,  than  the  whole 
court  unmasked.  Every  man  hastened  to  indemnify  himself,  by 
the  excess  of  licentiousness  and  impudence,  for  years  of  mortifi- 
i-ation.  The  same  persons  who,  a  few  months  before,  with  meek 
voices  and  demure  looks,  had  consulted  divines  about  the  state 
of  their  souls,  now  surrotjnded  the  midnight  table,  where,  amidst 
the  bounding  of  champagne  corks,  a  drunken  prince,  enthroned 
between  Dubois  and  Madame  de  Parabere,  hiccoughed  out 
atheistical  arguments  and  obscene  jests.  The  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  a  time  of  license  ; 
but  the  most  dissolute  men  of  that  generation  would  have  blushed 
at  the  orgies  of  the  Regency. 

It  was  the  same  with  our  fathers  in  the  time  of  the  Great 
Civil  War.  We  are  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  great  debt 
which  mankind  owes  to  the  Puritans  of  that  time,  the  deliverers 
of  England,  the  founders  of  the  great  American  Commonwealths. 
But  in  the  day  of  their  power  they  committed  one  great  fault, 
which  left  deep  and  lasting  traces  in  the  national  character  and 
manners.  They  mistook  the  end  and  overrated  the  force  of 
government.  They  determined  not  merely  to  protect  religion 
and  public  morals  from  insult — an  object  for  which  the  civil  sword, 
in  discreet  hands,  may  be  beneficially  employed — but  to  make 
the  people  committed  to  their  rule  truly  devout.  Yet  if  they 
had  only  reflected  on  events  which  they  had  themselves  witnessed, 
and  in  which  they  had  themselves  borne  a  great  part,  they  would 
have  seen  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  their  enterprise. 
They  had  lived  under  a  government  which,  during  a  long  course 
of  yearsj  did  all  that  could  be  done,  by  lavish  bounty  and  by 
rigorous  punishment,  to  enforce  conformity  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  person  suspected  of 
hostility  to  that  church  had  the  smallest  chance  of  obtaining  fa¬ 
vour  at  the  court  of  Charles.  Avowed  dissent  was  punished  by 
imprisonment,  by  ignominious  exposure,  by  cruel  mutilations. 
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and  by  ruinous  fines.  And  the  event  had  been,  that  the  Church 
had  fallen,  and  had,  in  its  fall,  dragged  down  with  it  a  monarchy 
which  had  stood  six  hundred  years.  The  Puritan  might  have 
learned,  if  from  nothing  else,  yet  from  his  own  recent  victory, 
that  governments  which  attempt  things  beyond  their  reach  are 
likely  not  merely  to  fall,  but  to  produce  an  effect  directly  the 
opposite  of  that  which  they  contemplate  as  desirable. 

All  this  was  overlooked.  The  saints  were  to  inherit  the  earth. 
The  theatres  were  closed.  The  fine  arts  w’ere  placed  under  ab¬ 
surd  restraints.  Vices  which  had  never  before  been  even  mis¬ 
demeanors  were  made  capital  felonies.  And  it  was  solemnly 
resolved  by  Parliament,  ‘  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  but 
*  such  as  the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness.’  The 
pious  assembly  had  a  Bible  lying  on  the  table  for  reference. 
If  they  had  consulted  it  they  might  have  learned  that  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  grow  together  inseparal^,  and  must  either  be 
spared  together,  or  rooted  up  together.  To  know  whether  a  man 
was  really  godly  was  impossible.  But  it  was  easy  to  know 
whether  he  had  a  plain  dress,  lank  hair,  no  starch  in  his  linen, 
no  gay  furniture  in  his  house;  whether  he  talked  through  his 
nose,  and  showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes ;  whether  he  named  his 

children  Assurance,  'Tribulation,  or  Maher-shalal-hash-baz _ 

whether  he  avoided  Spring  Garden  when  in  town,  and  abstained 
from  hunting  and  hawking  when  in  the  country — whether  he  ex¬ 
pounded  hard  scriptures  to  his  troop  of  dragoons,  and  talked  in 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means  about  seeking  the  Lord.  These 
were  tests  which  could  easily  be  applied.  The  misfortune 
was,  that  they  were  tests  which  proved  nothing.  Such  as  they 
were,  they  were  employed  by  the  dominant  party.  And  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  a  crowd  of  impostors,  in  every  walk  of  life, 
began  to  mimic  and  to  caricature  what  were  then  regarded  as 
the  outward  signs  of  sanctity.  The  nation  was  not  duped.  The 
restraints  of  that  gloomy  time  were  such  as  would  have  been 
impatiently  borne,  if  imposed  by  men  who  were  universally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  saints.  Those  restraints  became  altogether  insup- 

eortable  when  they  were  known  to  be  kept  up  for  the  profit  of 
ypocrites.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  even  if  the  Royal  Family 
had  never  returned — even  if  Richard  Cromwell  or  Henry  Crom¬ 
well  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  administration — there  would 
have  been  a  great  relaxation  of  manners.  Before  the  Revolution 
many  signs  indicated  that  a  period  of  license  was  at  hand.  The 
Restoration  crushed  for  a  time  the  Puritan  party,  and  placed 
supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  libertine.  The  political  counter¬ 
revolution  assisted  the  moral  counter-revolution,  and  was  in  turn 
assisted  by  it.  A  period  of  wild  and  desperate  dissoluteness 
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followed.  Even  in  remote  manor-houses  and  hamlets  the  change 
\Fas  in  some  degree  felt  ;  but  in  London  the  outbreak  of  de¬ 
bauchery  was  appalling.  And  in  London  the  places  most  deeply 
infected  were  the  Palace,  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  was  on  the  support  of  these 
parts  of  the  town  that  the  playhouses  depended.  The  character 
of  the  drama  became  conformed  to  the  character  of  its  patrons. 
The  comic  poet  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  most  deeply  corrupted 
part  of  a  corrupted  society.  And  in  the  plays  before  us,  we  find 
distilled  and  condensed,  the  essential  spirit  of  the  fashionable 
world  during  the  Anti-puritan  reaction. 

The  Puritan  had  affected  formality ;  the  comic  poet  laughed 
at  decorum.  The  Puritan  had  frowned  at  innocent  diversions ; 
the  comic  poet  took  under  his  patronage  the  most  flagitious  ex¬ 
cesses.  The  Puritan  had  canted  ;  the  comic  poet  blasphemed. 
The  Puritan  had  made  an  affair  of  gallantry  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  the  comic  poet  represented  it  as  an  honour¬ 
able  distinction.  The  Puritan  spoke  with  disdain  of  the  low 
standard  of  popular  morality ;  his  life  was  regulated  by  a  far 
more  rigid  code  ;  his  virtue  was  sustained  by  motives  unknown 
to  men  of  the  world.  Unhappily  it  had  been  amply  proved  in 
many  cases,  and  might  well  be  suspected  in  many  more,  that  these 
high  pretensions  were  unfounded.  Accordingly,  the  fashionable 
circles,  and  the  comic  poets  who  were  the  spokesmen  of  those 
circles,  took  up  the  notion  that  all  professions  of  piety  and  inte¬ 
grity  were  to  be  construed  by  the  rule  of  contrary ;  that  it  might 
well  be  doubted  whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  virtue  in  the 
world  ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  a  person  who  affected  to  be  better 
than  bis  neighbours  was  sure  to  be  a  knave. 

In  the  old  drama  there  had  been  much  that  was  reprehensible. 
But  whoever  compares  even  the  least  decorous  plays  of  Fletcher 
with  those  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  will  see  how  much 
the  profligacy  which  follows  a  period  of  overstrained  austerity,  goes 
beyond  the  profligacy  which  precedes  such  a  period.  The  nation 
resembled  the  demoniac  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Puritans 
boasted  that  the  unclean  spirit  was  cast  out.  The  house  was 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  and  for  a  time  the  expelled  tenant 
wandered  through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
But  the  force  of  the  exorcism  was  spent.  The  fiend  .returned 
to  bis  abode ;  and  returned  not  alone.  He  took  to  him  seven 
other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself.  They  entered  in,  and 
dwelt  together :  and  the  second  possession  was  worse  than  the 
first. 

We  will  now,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  pass  in  review 
the  writers  to  whom  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  has  introduced  us.  Of  the 
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four,  Wycherley  stands,  we  think,  last  in  literary  merit,  but  first 
in  order  of  time,  and  first,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  immorality. 

William  Wycherley  was  born  in  1640.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Shropshire  gentleman  of  old  family,  and  of  what  was  then  ac< 
counted  a  good  estate.  The  property  was  estimated  at  L.GOO 
a-year,  a  fortune  which,  among  the  fortunes  of  that  time,  pro¬ 
bably  ranked  as  a  fortune  of  L.2000  a-year  would  rank  in  our 
days. 

William  was  an  infant  when  the  civil  war  broke  out ;  and, 
while  he  was  still  in  his  rudiments,  a  presbyterian  hierarchy  and  a 
republican  government  were  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  church  and  throne.  Old  Mr  Wycherley  was  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  was  not  disposed  to  entrust  the  education 
of  his  heir  to  the  solemn  Puritans  who  now  ruled  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  public  schools.  Accordingly,  the  young  gentleman 
was  sent  at  fifteen  to  France.  He  resided  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Duke  of  Montausier,  chief  of  one  of  the 
noblest  races  of  Touraine.  The  duke’s  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Rambouillet,  was  a  finished  specimen  of  those  talents 
and  accomplishments  for  which  her  house  was  celebrated.  The 
young  foreigner  was  introduced  to  the  splendid  circle  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  duchess,  and  there  he  appears  to  have  learned  some 
good  and  some  evil.  In  a  few  years  he  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  Papist.  His  conversion,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  was  the  effect,  not  of  any  strong  impression 
on  his  understanding  or  feelings,  but  partly  of  intercourse  with 
an  agreeable  society  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the 
fashion ;  and  partly  of  that  aversion  to  Calvinistic  austerities, 
which  was  then  almost  universal  among  young  Englishmen  of 
parts  and  spirit,  and  which,  at  one  time,  seemed  likely  to  make 
one  half  of  them  Catholics,  and  the  other  half  Atheists. 

But  the  Restoration  came.  The  universities  were  again  ill 
loyal  hands ;  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  there  would  be 
again  a  national  church  fit  for  a  gentleman.  Wycherley  became  a 
member  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  abjured  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  'I  he  somewhat  equivocal  glory  of  turn- 
ing,  for  a  short  time,  a  very  good-for-nothing  Papist  into  a  very 
good-for-nothing  Protestant  is  ascribed  to  Bishop  Barlow. 

Wycherley  left  Oxford  without  taking  a  degree,  and  entered 
at  the  Temple,  where  he  lived  gaily  for  some  years,  observing  the 
humours  of  the  town,  enjoying  its  pleasures,  and  picking  up  just 
as  much  law  as  was  necessary  to  make  the  character  of  a  petti- 
fogging  attorney,  or  of  a  litigious  client  entertaining  in  a  comedy. 

From  an  early  age  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  amusing  him¬ 
self  by  writing.  Some  wretched  lines  of  his  on  the  Restoration 
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are  still  extant.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  making  of 
verses,  he  would  have  been  nearly  as  far  below  Tate  and  Black- 
more  as  Tate  and  Blackmore  are  below  Dryden.  His  only 
chance  for  renown  would  have  been,  that  he  might  have  occu¬ 
pied  a  niche,  in  a  satire,  between  Flecknoe  and  Settle.  There 
was,  however,  another  kind  of  composition  in  which  his  talents 
and  acquirements  qualified  him  to  succeed ;  and  to  that  he  judi¬ 
ciously  betook  himself. 

In  his  old  age  he  used  to  say,  that  he  wrote  ‘  Love  in  a  Wood’ 
at  nineteen,  the  ‘  Gentleman  Dancing-Master ’at  twenty-one,  the 
‘  Plain  Dealer’  at  twenty-five,  and  the  ‘  Country  Wife’  at  one  or 
two  and  thirty.  We  are  incredulous,  we  own,  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  story.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  Wycherley  leads  us  to 
think  him  incapable  of  sacrificing  truth  to  vanity.  And  his 
memory  in  the  decline  of  his  life  played  him  such  strange  tricks, 
that  we  might  question  the  correctness  of  his  assertion,  without 
throwing  any  imputation  on  his  veracity.  It  is  certain  that  none 
of  his  plays  was  acted  till  1672,  when  he  gave  ‘  Love  in  a  Wood’ 
to  the  public.  It  seems  improbable  that  he  should  resolve,  on  so 
important  an  occasion  as  that  of  a  first  appearance  before  the 
world,  to  run  his  chance  with  a  feeble  piece,  written  before  his 
talents  were  ripe,  before  his  style  was  formed,  before  he  had 
looked  abroad  into  the  world  ;  and  this  when  he  had  actually  in 
his  desk  two  highly-finished  plays,  the  fruit  of  his  matured 
powers.  When  we  look  minutely  at  the  pieces  themselves,  we 
find  in  every  part  of  them  reason  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of 
Wycherley’s  statement.  In  the  first  scene  of*  Love  in  a  Wood,’ 
to  go  no  further,  we  find  many  passages  which  he  could 
not  have  written  when  he  was  nineteen.  There  is  an  allusion 
to  gentlemen’s  periwigs,  which  first  came  into  fashion  in  1663  ; 
an  allusion  to  guineas,  which  were  first  struck  in  1663 ;  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  vests  which  Charles  ordered  to  be  worn  at  court 
in  1666  ;  an  allusion  to  the  fire  of  1666;  and  several  allusions 
to  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  must  be  assign¬ 
ed  to  times  later  than  the  year  of  the  Restoration — to  times 
when  the  government  and  the  city  were  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  when  the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  been  driven  from  the 
parish  churches  to  the  conventicles.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  particular  expressions.  The  whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece 
belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  that  mentioned  by  Wycherley. 
As  to  the  Plain  Dealer,’  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  when 
he  was  twenty-five,  it  contains  one  scene  unquestionably  written 
after  1675,  several  which  are  later  than  1668,  and  scarcely  a 
line  which  can  have  been  composed  before  the  end  of  1666. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  a^e  at  which  Wycherley  com- 
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posed  his  plays,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  bring  them  before 
the  public  till  he  was  upwards  of  thirty.  In  1672,  ‘  Love  in  a 
‘  Wood’  was  acted  with  more  success  than  it  deserved,  and  this 
event  produced  a  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  author. 
The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  cast  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  was 
pleased  with  his  appearance.  This  abandoned  woman,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  her  complaisant  husband,  and  her  royal  keeper,  lavished 
her  fondness  on  a  crowd  of  paramours  of  all  ranks,  from  dukes  to 
rope-dancers.  In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  she  commenced 
her  career  of  gallantry  ;  and  terminated  it  under  Anne,  by  mar¬ 
rying,  when  a  great-grandmother,  that  worthless  fop.  Beau  Field¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  strange  that  she  should  have  regarded  Wycherley 
with  favour.  His  figure  was  commanding,  his  countenance 
strikingly  handsome,  his  look  and  deportment  full  of  grace  and 
dignity.  He  had,  as  Pope  said  long  after,  ‘  the  true  nobleman 
*  look  the  look  which  seems  to  indicate  superiority,  and  a  not 
unbecoming  consciousness  of  superiority.  His  hair  indeed,  as 
he  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  was  prematurely  grey.  But  in  that 
age  of  periwigs,  this  misfortune  was  of  little  importance.  The 
Duchess  admired  him,  and  proceeded  to  make  love  to  him,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  coarse-minded  and  shameless  circle  to  which 
she  belonged.  In  the  Ring,  when  the  crowd  of  beauties  and  fine 
gentlemen  was  thickest,  she  put  her  head  out  of  her  coach-win¬ 
dow,  and  bawled  to  him — ‘  Sir,  you  are  a  rascal ;  you  are  a  vil- 
‘  lain;’  and,  if  she  is  not  belied,  added  another  phrase  of  abuse 
which  we  will  not  quote,  but  of  which  we  may  say,  that  it  might 
most  justly  have  been  applied  to  her  own  children.  W^ycherley 
called  on  her  grace  the  next  day,  and  with  great  humility  begged 
to  know  in  what  way  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  disoblige 
her.  Thus  began  an  intimacy  from  which  the  poet  probably 
expected  wealth  and  honours.  Nor  were  such  expectations  un¬ 
reasonable.  A  handsome  young  fellow  about  the  court,  known 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Churchill,  was,  about  the  same  time,  so 
lucky  as  to  become  the  object  of  a  short-lived  fancy  of  the 
Ducn  ess.  She  had  presented  him  with  L.4500 ;  the  price,  in 
all  probability,  of  some  title  or  some  pardon.  The  prudent 
youth  had  lent  the  money  on  high  interest,  and  on  landed  secu¬ 
rity  ;  and  this  judicious  investment  was  the  beginning  of  the 
most  splendid  private  fortune  in  Europe.  Wycherley  was  not 
;  so  lucky.  The  partiality  with  which  the  great  lady  regarded 

f  him,  was  indeed  the  talk  of  the  whole  town  ;  and  sixty  years 

i  later,  old  men  who  remembered  those  days,  told  Voltaire  that 

1  she  often  stole  from  the  court  to  her  lover’s  chambers  in  the 

'  Temple,  disguised  like  a  country  girl,  with  a  straw’-hat  on 

[  her  head,  pattens  on  her  feet,  and  a  basket  in  her  hand.  The 
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poet  was  indeed  too  happy  and  proud  to  be  discreet.  He  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Duchess  the  play  which  had  led  to  their  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  dedication  expressed  himself  in  terms  which 
could  not  but  confirm  the  reports  which  had  gone  abroad.  But 
at  Whitehall  such  an  affair  was  regarded  in  no  serious  light.  The 
lady  was  not  afraid  to  bring  Wycherley  to  court,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  a  splendid  society,  with  which,  as  far  as  appears,  he 
had  never  before  mixed.  The  easy  king,  who  allowed  to  his 
mistresses  the  same  liberty  which  he  claimed  for  himself,  was 
pleased  with  the  conversation  and  manners  of  his  new  rival.  So 
high  did  Wycherley  stand  in  the  royal  favour,  that  once,  when 
he  was  confined  by  a  fever  to  his  lodgings  in  Bow  Street, 
Charles,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  certainly  a  man  of  a  social 
and  affable  disposition,  called  on  him,  sat  by  his  bed,  advised 
him  to  try  change  of  air,  and  gave  him  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  journey.  Buckingham,  then 
master  of  the  horse,  and  one  of  that  infamous  ministry  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cabal,  had  been  one  of  the  Duchess’s  innumera¬ 
ble  paramours.  He  at  first  showed  some  symptoms  of  jealousy ; 
but  soon,  after  his  fashion,  veered  round  from  anger  to  fondness, 
and  gave  Wycherley  a  commission  in  his  own  regiment,  and  a 
place  in  the  royal  household. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Wycherley’s  memory  not  to  mention 
here  the  only  good  action,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  his  whole  life. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  the  patronage 
of  Buckingham  for  the  illustrious  author  of  ‘  Hudibras,’  who  was 
now  sinking  into  an  obscure  grave,  neglected  by  a  nation  proud 
of  his  genius,  and  by  a  court  which  he  had  served  too  well.  His 
Grace  consented  to  see  poor  Butler ;  and  an  appointment  was 
made.  But  unhappily  two  pretty  women  passed  by;  the  vola¬ 
tile  Duke  ran  after  them ;  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  could 
never  be  regained. 

The  second  Dutch  war,  the  most  disgraceful  war  in  the  whole 
history  of  England,  was  now  raging.  It  was  not  in  that  age 
considered  as  by  any  means  necessary  that  a  naval  officer  should 
receive  a  professional  education.  Young  men  of  rank,  who  were 
hardly  able  to  keep  their  feet  in  a  breeze,  served  on  board  of  the 
king’s  ships,  sometimes  with  commissions,  and  sometimes  as  vo¬ 
lunteers.  Mulgrave,  Dorset,  Rochester,  and  many  others,  left 
the  playhouses  and  the  Mall  for  hammocks  and  salt  pork  ;  and, 
ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  rudiments  of  naval  service,  showed 
at  least,  on  the  day  of  battle,  the  courage  which  is  seldom  want¬ 
ing  in  an  English  gentleman.  All  good  judges  of  maritime  af¬ 
fairs,  complained  that,  under  this  system,  the  ships  were  grossly 
mismanaged ;  and  that  the  tarpaulins  contracted  the  vices,  with- 
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out  acquiring  the  graces,  of  the  court.  But  on  this  subject,  as 
on  every  other,  the  government  of  Charles  was  deaf  to  all  remon¬ 
strances,  where  the  interests  or  whims  of  favourites  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Wycherley  did  not  choose  to  be  out  of  the  fashion.  He 
embarked,  was  present  at  a  battle,  and  celebrated  it,  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  in  a  copy  of  verses  too  bad  for  the  bellman.* 

About  the  same  time,  he  brought  on  the  stage  his  second 
piece,  the  ‘  Gentleman  Dancing-Master.’  The  biographer  savs 
nothing,  as  far  as  we  remember,  about  the  fate  of  this  play. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that,  though  certainly  far 
superior  to  ‘  Love  in  a  Wood,'  it  was  not  equally  successful.  It 
was  first  tried  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and,  as  the  poet  con¬ 
fessed,  ‘  would  scarce  do  there,’  It  was  then  performed  in  Salis¬ 
bury  Court,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no  better  event.  For, 
in  the  prologue  to  the  ‘  Country  Wife,’  Wycherley  described 
himself  as  ‘  the  late  so  baffled  scribbler.’ 

In  1675,  the  ‘  Country  Wife’  was  performed  with  brilliant 
success,  which,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  was  not  wholly  un¬ 
merited.  For,  though  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  heartless 
of  human  compositions,  it  is  the  elaborate  production  of  a  mind, 
not  indeed  rich,  original,  or  imaginative,  but  ingenious,  obser¬ 
vant,  quick  to  seize  hints,  and  patient  of  the  toil  of  polishing. 

The  ‘  Plain  Dealer,’  equally  immoral  and  equally  well  writ¬ 
ten,  appeared  in  1677.  At  first  this  piece  pleased  the  people  less 
than  the  critics  ;  but  after  a  time  its  unquestionable  merits,  and 
the  zealous  support  of  Lord  Dorset,  whose  influence  in  literary 
and  fashionable  society  was  unbounded,  established  it  in  the 
public  favour. 

*  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  supposes  that  the  battle  at  which  Wycherley  was 
present,  was  that  which  the  Duke  of  York  gained  over  Opdam,  in  16G5. 
We  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  battles  between  Rupert  and  De  lluy- 
ter,  in  1673. 

The  point  is  of  no  importance ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
any  evidence  either  way.  W’e  offer,  however,  to  Mr  Leigh  Hunt’s  con¬ 
sideration,  three  arguments — of  no  great  weight  certainly — yet  such  as 
ought,  we  think,  to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  better.  First,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  a  young  'lemplar,  quite  unknown  in  the  world — and  W’yeher- 
ley  was  such  in  1G63 — should  have  quitted  his  chambers  to  go  to  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  in  the  regular  course  of  things, 
that,  when  a  courtier  and  an  equerry,  he  should  offer  bis  services. 
Secondly,  his  verses  appear  to  have  been  written  after  a  drawn  battle, 
like  those  of  1673,  and  not  after  a  complete  victory,  like  that  of  1665. 
Thirdly,  in  the  epilogue  to  the  ‘  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,’  written 
in  1673,  he  says,  that  ‘all  gentlemen  must  pack  to  sea  ;’  an  expression 
which  makes  it  probable  that  he  did  not  himself  mean  to  stay  behind. 
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The  fortune  of  Wycherley  was  now  in  the  zenith,  and  began 
to  decline.  A  long  life  was  still  before  him.  But  it  was  destined 
to  be  filled  with  nothing  but  shame  and  wretchedness,  domestic 
dissensions,  literary  failures,  and  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

The  king,  who  was  looking  about  for  an  accomplished  man  to 
conduct  the  education  of  his  natural  son,  the  young  Duke  of 
Richmond,  at  length  fixed  on  "Wycherley.  The  poet,  exulting 
in  his  good  luck,  went  down  to  amuse  himself  at  Tunbridge; 
looked  into  a  bookseller’s  shop  on  the  Pantiles,  and  to  his  great 
delight,  heard  a  handsome  woman  ask  for  the  ‘  Plain  Dealer,’ 
which  had  just  been  published.  He  made  acquaintance  with  the 
lady,  who  proved  to  be  the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  gay  young 
widow,  with  an  ample  jointure.  She  was  charmed  with  his  per¬ 
son  and  his  wit ;  and,  after  a  short  flirtation,  agreed  to  become 
his  wife.  Wycherley  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  this 
connexion  might  not  suit  well  with  the  king’s  plans  respecting 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  accordingly  prevailed  on  the  lady 
to  consent  to  a  private  marriage.  All  came  out.  Charles 
thought  the  conduct  of  Wycherley  both  disrespectful  and  disin¬ 
genuous.  Other  causes  probably  assisted  to  alienate  the  sove¬ 
reign  from  the  subject  who  had  lately  been  so  highly  favoured. 
Buckingham  was  now  in  opposition,  and  had  been  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  not,  as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  supposes,  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  but  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  some  expres¬ 
sions  which  he  had  used  in  debate.  Wycherley  wrote  some 
bad  lines  in  praise  of  his  imprisoned  patron,  which,  if  they  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  would  certainly  have  made  his 
majesty  very  angry.  The  favour  of  the  court  was  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  poet.  An  amiable  woman,  with  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  might  indeed  have  been  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
loss.  But  Lady  Drogheda  was  ill-tempered,  imperious,  and  ex¬ 
travagantly  jealous.  She  had  herself  been  a  maid  of  honour  at 
Whitehall*  She  well  knew  in  what  estimation  conjugal  fidelity 
was  held  among  the  fine  gentlemen  there ;  and  watched  her 
town  husband  as  assiduously  as  Mr  Pinchwife  watched  his 
country  wife.  The  unfortunate  wit  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  meet 
his  friends  at  a  tavern  opposite  to  his  own  house.  But  on  such 
occasions  the  windows  were  always  open,  in  order  that  her  lady¬ 
ship,  who  was  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  might  be 
satisfied  that  no  woman  was  of  the  party. 

The  death  of  Lady  Drogheda  released  the  unfortunate  poet 
from  this  distress ;  but  a  series  of  disasters,  in  rapid  succession, 
broke  down  his  health,  his  spirits,  and  his  fortune.  His  wife 
meant  to  leave  him  a  good  property,  and  left  him  only  a  law¬ 
suit.  His  father  could  not  or  would  not  assist  him.  He  was 
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at  length  thrown  into  the  Fleet,  and  languished  there  during 
seven  years,  utterly  forgotten,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  gay 
and  lively  circle  of  which  he  had  been  a  distinguished  orna* 
ment.  In  the  extremity  of  his  distress  he  implored  the  pub. 
lisher  who  had  been  enriched  by  the  sale  of  his  works,  to  lend 
him  twenty  pounds,  and  was  refused.  His  comedies,  however, 
still  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  and  drew  great  audiencef, 
which  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  situation  of  the  author. 
At  length,  James  the  Second,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  happened  to  go  to  the  theatre  on  an  evening  when  the 
‘  Plain  Dealer’  was  acted.  He  was  pleased  by  the  performance, 
and  touched  by  the  fate  of  the  writer,  whom  he  probably  re* 
membered  as  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest  of  his  brother’s 
courtiers.  The  King  determined  to  pay  Wycherley’s  debts,  and 
to  settle  on  the  unfortunate  poet  a  pension  of  L.200  a-year. 
This  munificence,  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  was  little  in  the 
habit  of  rewarding  literary  merit,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  his  church,  raises  in  us  a  surmise  which 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt  will,  we  fear,  pronounce  very  uncharitable. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Wycher¬ 
ley  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That 
he  did  return  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  cer¬ 
tain.  The  date  of  his  reconversion,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
never  been  mentioned  by  any  biographer.  We  believe  that,  if 
we  place  it  at  this  time,  we  do  no  injustice  to  the  character 
either  of  Wycherley  or  James. 

Not  long  after,  old  Mr  Wycherley  died ;  and  his  son,  now 
past  the  middle  of  life,  came  to  the  family  estate.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  not  at  his  ease.  His  embarrassments  were  great : 
his  property  was  strictly  tied  up ;  and  he  was  on  very  bad  terms 
with  the  heir-at-law.  He  appears  to  have  led,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  that  most  wretched  life,  the  life  of  an  old  boy 
about  town.  Expensive  tastes  with  little  money,  and  licentious 
appetites  with  declining  vigour,  were  the  just  penance  for  his 
early  irregularities.  A  severe  illness  had  produced  a  singular 
effect  on  his  intellect.  His  memory  played  him  pr  inks  stranger 
than  almost  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  that 
strange  faculty.  It  seemed  to  be  at  once  preternaturally  strong 
and  preternaturally  weak.  If  a  book  was  read  to  him  before  he 
went  to  bed,  he  would  wake  the  next  morning  with  his  mind 
full  of  the  thoughts  and  expressions  which  he  had  heard  over 
night ;  and  he  would  write  them  down,  without  in  the  least  sus¬ 
pecting  that  they  were  not  his  own.  In  his  verses  the  same 
ideas,  and  even  the  same  words  came  over  and  over  again  several 
times  in  a  short  composition.  His  fine  person  bore  the  marks  of 
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age,  sickness,  and  sorrow;  and  he  mourned  for  his  departed 
beauty  with  an  effeminate  regret.  He  could  not  look  without 
a  sigh  at  the  portrait  which  Lely  had  painted  of  him  when  he 
was  only  twenty-eight ;  and  often  murmured,  Quantum  mutatus 
ab  illo.  He  was  still  nervously  anxious  about  his  literary 
reputation  ;  and,  not  content  with  the  fame  which  he  still  pos¬ 
sessed  as  a  dramatist,  was  determined  to  be  renowned  as  a  sa¬ 
tirist  and  an  amatory  poet.  In  1704,  after  twenty-seven  years 
of  silence,  he  again  appeared  as  an  author.  He  put  forth  a  large 
folio  of  miscellaneous  verses,  which,  we  believe,  has  never  been 
reprinted.  Some  of  these  pieces  had  probably  circulated  through 
the  town  in  manuscript.  For,  before  the  volume  appeared,  the 
critics  at  the  coffee-houses  very  confidently  predicted  that  it  would 
be  utterly  worthless ;  and  w'ere  in  consequence  bitterly  reviled 
W  the  poet  in  an  ill-written,  foolish,  and  egotistical  preface. 
The  book  amply  vindicated  the  most  unfavourable  prophecies 
that  had  been  hazarded.  The  style  and  verification  are  beneath 
criticism  ;  the  morals  are  those  of  Rochester.  For  Rochester, 
indeed,  there  was  some  excuse.  When  his  offences  against  de¬ 
corum  were  committed,  he  was  a  very  young  man,  misled  by  a 
prevailing  fashion.  Wycherley  was  sixty-four.  He  had  long 
outlived  the  times  when  libertinism  was  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  wit  and  a  gentleman.  Most  of  the  rising 
poets,  like  Addison,  John  Philips,  and  Rowe,  were  studious  of 
decency.  W’e  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  miserable 
than  the  figure  which  the  ribald  old  man  makes  in  the  midst  of 
BO  many  sober  and  well-conducted  youths. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  this  bulky  volume  of  obscene  dog¬ 
gerel  was  published,  Wycherley  formed  an  acquaintance  of  a 
very  singular  kind.  A  little,  pale,  crooked,  sickly,  bright-eyed 
urchin,  just  turned  of  sixteen,  had  written  some  copies  of  verses, 
in  which  discerning  judges  could  detect  the  promise  of  future 
eminence.  There  was,  indeed,  as  yet  nothing  very  striking  or  ori¬ 
ginal  in  the  conceptions  of  the  young  poet.  But  he  was  already 
skilled  in  the  art  of  metrical  composition.  His  diction  and  his 
music  were  not  those  of  the  great  old  masters ;  but  that  which 
his  ablest  contemporaries  were  labouring  to  do,  he  already  did 
best.  His  style  was  not  richly  poetical ;  but  it  was  always  neat, 
compact,  ajid  pointed.  His  verse  wanted  variety  of  pause,  of 
swell,  and  of  cadence ;  but  it  never  grated  on  the  ear  by  a  harsh 
turn,  or  disappointed  it  by  a  feeble  close.  The  youth  was  already 
free  of  the  company  of  wits,  and  was  greatly  elated  at  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  author  of  the  ‘  Plain  Dealer’  and  the  ‘  Country 
‘  Wife.’ 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  history  of  the  intercourse  which  took 
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place  between  Wycherley  and  Pope — between  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  age  that  was  going  out,  and  the  representative  of  the 
age  that  was  coming  in — between  the  friend  of  Rochester  and 
Buckingham,  and  the  friend  of  Lyttelton  and  Mansfield.  At 
first  the  boy  was  enchanted  by  the  kindness  and  condescension 
of  his  new  friend,  haunted  his  door,  and  followed  him  about  like 
a  spaniel,  from  coffee-house  to  coflfee-house.  Letters  full  of 
affection,  humility,  and  fulsome  flattery  were  interchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  friends.  But  the  first  ardour  of  affection  could  not 
last.  Pope,  though  at  no  time  scrupulously  delicate  in  his 
writings,  or  fastidious  as  to  the  morals  of  his  associates,  was 
shocked  by  the  indecency  of  a  rake  who,  at  seventy,  was  still  the 
representative  of  the  monstrous  profligacy  of  the  Restoration. 
As  he  grew  older,  as  his  mind  expanded  and  his  fame  rose,  he 
appreciated  both  himself  and  Wycherley  more  justly.  He  felt  a 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  old  gentleman's  verses,  and  was  at 
no  great  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion.  Wycherley,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  blinded  by  self-love  to  the  imperfections  of  what  be 
called  his  poetry,  could  not  but  see  that  there  was  an  immense 
difference  between  his  young  companion’s  rhymes  and  his  own. 
He  was  divided  between  two  feelings.  He  wished  to  have  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  so  skilful  a  hand  to  polish  his  lines ;  and  yet  he  shrank 
from  the  humiliation  of  being  beholden  for  literary  assistance  to 
a  lad  who  might  have  been  his  grandson.  Pope  was  willing  to 
give  assistance  ;  but  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  and  flattery  too.  He  took  the  trouble  to  retouch  whole 
reamsof  feeble  stumbling  verses,  and  inserted  many  vigorous  lines, 
which  the  least  skilful  reader  will  distinguish  in  an  instant.  But 
he  thought  that  by  these  services  he  acquired  a  right  to  express 
himself  in  terms  which  w'ould  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
become  a  youth  w'hen  addressing  a  man  of  four  times  his  age. 
In  one  letter,  he  tells  Wycherley  that  ‘  the  worst  pieces  are 
‘  such  as,  to  render  them  very  good,  would  require  almost  the  en- 
‘  tire  new  writing  of  them.’  In  another,  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  corrections ; — ‘  Though  the  whole  be  as  short 

*  again  as  at  first,  there  is  not  one  thought  omitted  but  what  is 
‘  a  repetition  of  something  in  your  first  volume,  or  in  this  very 
‘  paper  ;  and  the  versification  throughout  is,  I  believe,  such  as 

*  nobody  can  be  shocked  at.  The  repeated  permission  you  give 
‘  me  of  dealing  freely  with  you,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  have 
‘  done;  for,  if  I  have  not  spared  you  when  I  thought  severity 

*  would  do  you  a  kindness,  I  have  not  mangled  you  where  I 
‘  thought  there  was  no  absolute  need  of  amputation.’  Wycher¬ 
ley  continued  to  return  thanks  for  all  this  hacking  and  hewing; 
which  was,  indeed,  of  inestimable  service  to  his  compositions. 
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Bat  by  decrees  his  thanks  began  to  sound  very  like  reproaches. 
In  private,  he  is  said  to  have  described  Pope  as  a  person  who 
could  not  cut  out  a  suit,  but  who  had  some  skill  in  turning 
old  coats.  In  his  letters  to  Pope,  while  he  acknowledged 
that  the  versification  of  his  poems  had  been  greatly  improved, 
he  spoke  of  the  whole  art  of  versification  with  scorn,  and 
sneered  at  those  who  preferred  sound  to  sense.  Pope  re¬ 
venged  himself  for  this  outbreak  of  spleen  by  return  of  post. 
He  had  in  his  hands  a  volume  of  Wycherley’s  rhymes,  and 
he  wrote  to  say  that  this  volume  was  so  full  of  faults  that  he 
could  not  correct  it  without  completely  defacing  the  manu¬ 
script.  ‘  I  am,’  he  said,  ‘  equally  afraid  of  sparing  you,  and  of 
‘offending  you  by  too  impudent  a  correction.’  This  was  more 
than  flesh  and  blood  could  bear :  Wycherley  reclaimed  his  papers, 
in  a  letter  in  which  resentment  shows  itself  plainly  through  the 
thin  disguise  of  civility.  Pope,  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  troublesome 
and  inglorious  task,  sent  back  the  deposit ;  and,  by  way  of  a 
parting  courtesy,  advised  the  old  man  to  turn  his  poetry  into 
prose,  and  assured  him  that  the  public  would  like  his  thoughts 
much  better  without  his  versification.  Thus  ended  this  me¬ 
morable  correspondence. 

Wycherley  lived  some  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
strange  friendship  which  we  have  described.  The  last  scene  of 
his  life  was,  perhaps,  the  most  scandalous.  Ten  days  before  his 
death,  at  seventy-five,  he  married  a  young  girl,  merely  in  order 
to  injure  his  nephew — an  act  which  proves  that  neither  years, 
nor  adversity,  nor  what  he  called  his  philosophy,  nor  either  of  the 
religions  which  he  had  at  different  times  professed,  had  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  morality.  He  died  in  December  1715,  and 
lies  in  the  vault  under  the  church  of  St  Paul  in  Covent-Garden. 

His  bride  soon  after  married  a  Captain  Shrimpton,  who  thus 
became  possessed  of  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts.  These 
were  sold  to  a  bookseller.  They  were  so  full  of  erasures  and  in¬ 
terlineations  that  no  printer  could  decipher  them.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  professed  critic ;  and  Theobald, 
the  editor  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  hero  of  the  first  Dunciad,  was 
employed  to  ascertain  the  true  reading.  In  this  way  a  volume 
of  miscellanies  in  verse  and  prose  was  got  up  for  the  market. 
The  collection  derives  all  its  value  from  the  traces  of  Pope’s 
hand,  which  ^re  every  where  discernible. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  Wycherley  it  can  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  say  more.  His  fame  as  a  writer  rests  wholly  on 
his  comedies,  and  chiefly  on  the  last  two.  Even  as  a  comic 
writer,  he  was  neither  of  the  best  school,  nor  highest  in  his 
school.  He  was  in  truth  a  worse  Congreve.  His  chief  merit, 
like  Congreve,  lies  in  the  style  of  his  dialogue.  But  the  wit 
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which  lights  up  the  ‘  Plain  Dealer’  and  the  ‘  Country  Wife’  is 
pale  and  dickering,  when  compared  with  the  gorgeous  blaze 
which  dazzles  us  almost  to  blindness  in  *  Love  for  Love’  and  the 
‘  Way  of  the  World.’  Like  Congreve — and,  indeed,  even  more 
than  Congreve — Wycherley  is  ready  to  sacrifice  dramatic  pro¬ 
priety  to  the  liveliness  of  his  dialogue.  The  poet  speaks  out  of 
the  mouths  of  all  his  dunces  and  coxcombs,  and  makes  them  de¬ 
scribe  themselves  with  a  good  sense  and  acuteness  which  puts 
them  on  a  level  with  the  wits  and  heroes.  We  will  give  two 
instances,  the  first  which  occur  to  us,  from  the  ‘  Country  Wife.’ 
There  are  to  be  found  in  the  world  fools  who  find  the  society  of 
old  friends  insipid,  and  who  are  always  running  after  new  com¬ 
panions.  Such  a  character  is  a  fair  subject  for  comedy.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  introduce  a  man  of  this  sort 
saying  to  his  comrade — ‘  I  can  deny  you  nothing ;  for  though 
‘  I  have  known  thee  a  great  while,  never  go  if  I  do  not  love 
‘  thee  as  well  as  a  new  acquaintance.’  That  town-wits,  again,  have 
always  been  rather  a  heartless  class,  is  true.  But  none  of  them, 
we  will  answer  for  it,  ever  said  to  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
making  love — ‘  We  wits  rail  and  make  love  often  but  to  show 
‘  our  parts  ;  as  we  have  no  affections,  so  we  have  no  malice.’ 

W’ycherley’s  plays  are  said  to  have  been  the  produce  of  long 
and  patient  labour.  The  epithet  of  ‘  slow  ’  was  early  given  to 
him  by  Rochester,  and  was  frequently  repeated.  In  truth,  his 
mind,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  was  naturally  a  very 
meagre  soil,  and  was  forced  only  by  great  labour  and  outlay  to 
bear  fruit,  which,  after  all,  was  not  of  the  highest  flavour.  He 
has  scarcely  more  claim  to  originality  than  Terence.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  of  the  least  value 
in  his  plays,  of  which  the  hint  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
best  scenes  in  the  ‘  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,’  were  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Calderon’s  Maestro  dc  Danzur,  not  by  any  means  one  of 
the  happiest  comedies  of  the  great  Castilian  poet.  The  ‘  Coun- 
‘  try  Wife’  is  borrowed  from  the  Ecole  des  Maris  and  the  Ecole 
des  Femmes.  The  groundwork  of  the  ‘  Plain  Dealer’  is  taken 
from  the  Misanthrope  of  jMoliere.  One  whole  scene  is  almost 
translated  from  the  Critique  de  V Ecole  des  Femmes ;  Fidelia  is 
Shakspeare’s  Viola  stolen,  and  marred  in  the  stealing ;  and  the 
Widow'  Blackacre,  beyond  comparison  Wycherley’s  best  comic 
character,  is  the  Countess  in  Racine’s  Flaideurs,  talking  the  jar¬ 
gon  of  English  instead  of  that  of  French  chicane. 

The  only  thing  original  about  Wycherley — the  only  thing 
which  he  could  furnish  from  his  own  mind  in  inexhaustible 
abundance — was  profligacy.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  every 
thing  that  he  touched,  however  pure  and  noble,  took  in  an  instant 
the  colour  of  his  own  mind.  Compare  the  Ecole  des  Femmes 
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with  the  *  Country  Wife.’  Agnes  is  a  simple  and  amiable  girl, 
whose  heart  is  indeed  full  of  love,  but  of  loVe  sanctioned  by  hon¬ 
our,  morality,  and  religion.  Her  natural  talents  are  great.  They 
have  been  hidden,  and,  as  it  might  appear,  destroyed  by  an  edu¬ 
cation  elaborately  bad.  But  they  are  culled  forth  into  full  energy 
by  a  virtuous  passion.  Her  lover,  while  he  adores  her  beauty, 
is  too  honest  a  man  to  abuse  the  confiding  tenderness  of  a  crea¬ 
ture  so  charming  and  inexperienced.  Wycherley  takes  this  plot 
into  his  hands ;  and  forthwith  this  sweet  and  graceful  courtship 
becomes  a  licentious  intrigue  of  the  lowest  and  least  sentimental 
kind,  between  an  impudent  London  rake  and  the  idiot  wife  of  a 
country  squire.  We  will  not  go  into  details.  In  truth,  Wycherley’s 
indecency  is  protected  against  the  critics  as  a  skunk  is  protected 
against  the  hunters.  It  is  safe,  because  it  is  too  filthy  to  handle, 
and  too  noisome  even  to  approach. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  ‘  Plain  Dealer.’  How'  careful  has  Shak- 
speare  been  in  ‘  Twelfth  Night,’  to  preserve  the  dignity  and 
delicacy  of  Viola,  under  her  disguise  I  Even  when  wearing  a 
page’s  doublet  and  hose,  she  is  never  mixed  up  with  any  trans¬ 
action  which  the  most  fastidious  mind  could  regard  as  leaving  a 
stain  on  her.  She  is  employed  by  the  Duke  on  an  embassy  of 
love  to  Olivia  ;  but  on  an  embassy  of  the  most  honourable  kind, 
Wycherley  borrows  Viola — and  ^’iola  forthwith  becomes  a  pan¬ 
der  of  the  basest  sort.  But  the  character  of  Manly  is  the  best 
illustration  of  cur  meaning.  Moliere  exhibited  in  his  misan¬ 
thrope  a  pure  and  noble  mind,  which  had  been  sorely  vexed  by 
the  sight  of  perfidy  and  malevolence,  disguised  under  the  forms 
of  politeness.  As  every  extreme  naturally  generates  its  contrary, 
Alceste  adopts  a  standard  of  good  and  evil  directly  opposed  to 
that  of  the  society  which  surrounds  him.  Courtesy  seems  to  him 
a  vice;  and  those  stern  virtues  which  are  neglected  by  the  fops 
and  coquettes  of  Paris,  become  too  exclusively  the  objects  of  his 
veneration.  He  is  often  to  blame ;  he  is  often  ridiculous  ;  but  he 
is  always  a  good  man  ;  and  the  feeling  which  he  inspires  is  re¬ 
gret  that  a  person  so  estimable  should  be  so  unamiable.  Wy¬ 
cherley  borrowed  Alceste,  and  turned  him — we  quote  the  words 
of  so  lenient  a  critic  as  ^Ir  Leigh  Hunt — into  ‘  a  ferocious  sen- 
‘  sualist,  who  believed  himself  as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thought 
‘  every  body  else.’  The  surliness  of  Moliere’s  hero  is  copied 
and  caricatured.  But  the  most  nauseous  libertinism,  and  the 
most  dastardly  fraud,  are  substituted  for  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  the  original.  And,  to  make  the  whole  complete,  Wycherley 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  he  was  not  drawing  the 
portrait  of  an  eminently  honest  man.  So  depraved  was  his  moral 
taste,  that,  while  he  firmly  believed  he  was  producing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  virtue  too  exalted  foithe  commerce  of  this  world,  he  was 
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really  delineating  the  greatest  rascal  that  is  to  be  found,  even  in 
his  own  writings. 

We  pass  a  very  severe  censure  on  Wycherley,  when  we  say 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  him  to  Congreve.  Congreve’s 
writings,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  pure,  nor  was  he,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  a  warm-hearted  or  high-minded  man.  Yet, 
in  coming  to  him,  we  feel  that  the  worst  is  over — that  we  are  one 
remove  further  from  the  Restoration — that  we  are  past  the  Nadir 
of  national  taste  and  morality. 

William  Congreve  was  born  in  1670,*  at  Bardsey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds.  His  father,  a  younger  son  of  a  very 
ancient  Statfordshire  family,  had  distinguished  himself  among  the 
cavaliers  in  the  civil  war,  was  set  down  after  the  Restoration  for 
the  Order  of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Ireland, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Congreve  piissed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Ireland.  He  was 
sent  to  school  at  Kilkenny,  and  thence  went  to  the  University  of 
Dublin.  His  learning  does  great  honour  to  his  instructors. 
From  his  writings  it  appears,  not  only  that  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Latin  literature,  but  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  poets  was  such  as  was  not,  in  his  time,  common  even  in  a 
college. 

When  he  had  completed  his  academical  studies,  he  w’as  sent 
to  London  to  study  the  law,  and  was  entered  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  troubled  himself,  however,  very  little  about 
pleading  or  conveyancing ;  and  gave  himself  up  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  society.  Two  kinds  of  ambition  early  took  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  often  pulled  it  in  opposite  directions.  He 
was  conscious  of  great  fertility  of  thought,  and  power  of 
ingenious  combination.  His  lively  conversation,  his  polished 
manners,  and  his  highly  respectable  connexions,  had  obtained  for 
him  ready  access  to  the  best  company.  He  longed  to  be  a  great 
writer.  He  longed  to  be  a  man  of  fashion.  Either  object  was 
within  his  reach.  But  could  he  secure  both  ?  Was  there  not 
something  vulgar  in  letters — something  inconsistent  with  the 
easy  apathetic  graces  of  a  man  of  the  mode  ?  Was  it  aristocrati- 
cal  to  be  confounded  with  creatures  who  lived  in  the  cocklofts  of 
Grub  Street,  to  bargain  with  publishers,  to  hurry  printers’ devils, 
to  squabble  with  managers,  to  be  applauded  or  hissed  by  pit, 
boxes,  and  galleries  ?  Could  he  forego  the  renown  of  being  the 
first  wit  of  his  age  ?  Could  he  attain  that  renown  without  sully¬ 
ing  what  he  valued  quite  as  much — his  character  for  gentility  ? 
The  history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  a  conflict  between  these 
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two  impulses.  In  his  youth  the  desire  of  literary  fame  had  the 
mastery  ;  but  soon  the  meaner  ambition  overpowered  the  higher, 
and  obtained  supreme  dominion  over  his  mind. 

His  first  work,  a  novel  of  no  great  value,  he  published  under 
the  assumed  name  of  ‘  Cleophil.’  His  second  was  the  ‘  Old  Ba* 
chelor,’  acted  in  1693,  a  play  inferior  indeed  to  his  other  come¬ 
dies,  but,  in  its  own  line,  inferior  to  them  alone.  The  plot  is 
equally  destitute  of  interest  and  of  probability.  'Fhe  characters  are 
either  not  distinguishable,  or  are  distinguished  only  by  peculiarities 
of  the  most  glaring  kind.  But  the  dialogue  is  resplendent  with  wit 
and  eloquence — which  indeed  are  so  abundant  that  the  fools  come 
in  for  an  ample  share—  and  yet  preserves  a  certain  colloquial  air,  a 
certain  indescribable  ease,  of  which  Wycherley  had  given  no  ex¬ 
ample,  and  which  Sheridan  in  vain  attempted  to  imitate.  The 
autnor,  divided  between  pride  and  shame — pride  at  having  writ¬ 
ten  a  good  play,  and  shame  at  having  done  an  ungentlemanlike 
thing — pretended  that  he  had  merely  scribbled  a  few  scenes  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  affected  to  yield  unwillingly  to  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  those  who  pressed  him  to  try  his  fortune  on  the 
stage.  The  ‘  Old  Bachelor’  was  seen  in  manuscript  by  Dryden  ; 
one  of  whose  best  qualities  was  a  hearty  and  generous  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  talents  of  others.  He  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  first  play ;  and  lent  his  services  to  bring  it  into  a 
form  fit  for  representation.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  success 
of  the  piece.  It  was  so  cast  as  to  bring  into  play  all  the  comic 
talent,  and  to  exhibit  on  the  boards  in  one  view  all  the  beauty, 
which  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  then  the  only  theatre  in  London, 
could  assemble.  The  result  was  a  complete  triumph  ;  and  the 
author  was  gratified  with  rewards  more  substantial  than  the  ap¬ 
plauses  of  the  pit.  Montagu,  then  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  im¬ 
mediately  gave  him  a  place,  and,  in  a  short  time,  added  the  re¬ 
version  of  another  place  of  much  greater  value,  which,  however, 
did  not  become  vacant  till  many  years  had  elapsed. 

In  1694,  Congreve  brought  out  the  ‘  Double-Dealer,’  a  co¬ 
medy  in  which  all  the  powers  which  had  produced  the  ‘  Old 
‘  Bachelor  ’  show  themselves,  matured  by  time  and  improved  by 
exercise.  But  the  audience  was  shocked  by  the  characters  of 
•  Maskwell  and  Lady  Touchwood.  And,  indeed,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  strangely  revolting  in  the  way  in  which  a  group  that 
seems  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Laius  or  of  Pelops,  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  midst  of  the  Brisks,  Froths,  Carelesses,  and  Ply- 
ants.  The  play  was  unfavourably  received.  Yet,  if  the  praise 
of  distinguished  men  could  compensate  an  author  for  the  disap¬ 
probation  of  the  multitude,  Congreve  had  no  reason  to  repine. 
Dryden,  in  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  magnificent,  and  pathetic 
pieces  that  he  ever  wrote,  extolled  the  author  of  the  ‘  Double- 
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Dealer '  in  terms  which  now  appear  extravagantly  hyperbolical. 
Till  Congreve  came  forth — so  ran  this  exquisite  flattery — the 
superiority  of  the  poets  who  preceded  the  civil  wars  was  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

‘  Theirs  was  the  giant  race  before  the  flood.' 

Since  the  return  of  the  Royal  house,  much  art  and  ability  had 
been  exerted,  but  the  old  masters  had  been  still  unrivalled. 

‘  Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  curst, 

The  second  temple  was  not  like  the  flrst.’ 

At  length  a  writer  had  arisen  who,  just  emerging  from  boy¬ 
hood,  had  surpassed  the  authors  of  the  ‘  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle’  and  the  ‘  Silent  Woman,’  and  who  had  only  one  rival  left 
to  contend  with. 

‘  Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before, 

To  Sbakspeare  gave  as  much,  he  could  not  give  him  more.’ 

Some  lines  near  the  end  of  the  poem  are  singularly  graceful 
and  touching,  and  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Congreve. 

‘  Already  am  I  worn  with  cares  and  age. 

And  just  abandoning  the  ungrateful  stage  ; 

But  you,  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace  adorn. 

Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  born, 

Be  kind  to  my  remains  ;  and,  oh,  defend 
Against  your  judgment  your  departed  friend ; 

Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue, 

But  guard  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you.’ 

The  crowd  as  usual  gradually  came  over  to  the  opinion  of  the 
men  of  note  ;  and  the  ‘  Double-Dealer’  was  before  long  quite  as 
much  admired,  though  perhaps  never  so  much  liked,  as  the  ‘  Old 
Bachelor.’ 

In  1695  appeared  ‘  Love  for  Love,’  superior  both  in  wit  and  in 
scenic  effect  to  either  of  the  preceding  plays.  It  was  performed 
at  a  new  theatre  which  Betterton  and  some  other  actors,  disgusted 
by  the  treatment  which  they  received  in  Drury- Lane,  had  just 
opened  in  a  tennis-court  near  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Scarcely  any  co¬ 
medy  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  had  been  equally  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  actors  were  so  elated  that  they  gave  Congreve  a 
share  in  their  theatre,  and  he  promised  in  return  to  furnish  them 
with  a  play  every  year,  if  his  health  would  permit.  Two  years 
passed,  however,  before  he  produced  the  ‘  Mourning  Bride,’  a  play 
which,  paltry  as  it  is  when  compared,  we  do  not  say  with  Lear  or 
Macbeth,  but  with  the  best  dramas  of  Massinger  and  Ford,  stands 
very  high  among  the  tragedies  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 
To  find  any  thing  so  good  w’e  must  go  twelve  years  back  to  ‘  Ve¬ 
nice  Preserved,’  or  six  years  forward  to  the  ‘  Fair  Penitent.’  The 
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noble  passage  winch  Johnson,  both  in  writing  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  extolled  above  any  other  in  the  English  drama,  has  suffered 
greatly  in  the  public  estimation  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
praise.  Had  he  contented  himself  with  saying  that  it  was  finer 
than  any  thing  in  the  tragedies  of  Dryden,  Otway,  Lee,  Rowe, 
Southern,  Hughes,  and  Addison — than  any  thing,  in  short,  that 
had  been  written  for  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Charles  the 
First — he  would  not  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

The  success  of  the  ‘  Mourning  Bride  ’  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  ‘  Love  for  Love.’  Congreve  was  now  allowed  to  be  the 
first  tragic,  as  well  as  the  first  comic  dramatist  of  his  time  ;  and 
ail  this  at  twenty-seven.  We  believe  that  no  English  writer 
except  Lord  Byron  has,  at  so  early  an  age,  stood  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries. 

At  this  time  took  place  an  event  which  deserves,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  a  very  different  sort  of  notice  from  that  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  by  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  The  nation  had  now  nearly 
recovered  from  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  Puritan  austerity. 
The  gloomy  follies  of  the  reign  of  the  Saints  were  but  faintly  re¬ 
membered.  The  evils  produced  by  profaneness  and  debauchery 
were  recent  and  glaring.  The  Court,  since  the  Revolution,  had 
ceased  to  patronise  licentiousness.  Mary  was  strictly  pious ; 
and  the  vices  of  the  cold,  stern,  and  silent  William,  were  not 
obtruded  on  the  public  eye.  Discountenanced  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  falling  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  the  profligacy  of 
the  Restoration  still  maintained  its  ground  in  some  parts  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Its  strongholds  were  the  places  where  men  of  wit  and 
fashion  congregated,  and  above  all,  the  theatres.  At  this  con¬ 
juncture  arose  a  great  reformer,  whom,  widely  as  we  difl’er  from 
him  in  many  important  points,  we  can  never  mention  without  re¬ 
spect. 

Jeremy  Collier  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bred  at  Cambridge.  His  talents  and  attainments  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  honours  of 
his  profession.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  books,  and 
yet  he  had  mingled  with  polite  society,  and  is  said  not  to  have 
wanted  either  grace  or  vivacity  in  conversation.  There  were  few 
branches  of  literature  to  which  he  had  not  paid  some  attention. 
But  ecclesiastical  antiquity  was  his  favourite  study.  In  religious 
opinions. he  belonged  to  that  section  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  lies  furthest  from  Geneva  and  nearest  to  Rome.  His 
notions  touching  Episcopal  government,  holy  orders,  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments,  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  the  guilt  of 
schism,  the  importance  of  vestments,  ceremonies,  and  solemn  days, 
differed  little  from  those  which  are  now  held  by  Dr  Pusey  and 
Mr  Newman.  'J'owards  the  close  of  his  life,  indeed,  Collier 
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took  some  steps  which  brought  him  still  nearer  to  Popery — mixed 
water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  confirmation,  employed  oil  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
oflfered  up  prayers  for  the  dead.  His  politics  were  of  a  piece 
with  his  divinity.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  such  as 
in  the  cant  of  that  age  was  called  a  Tantivy.  Not  even  the 
tyranny  of  James,  not  even  the  persecution  of  the  bishops  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  univ'ersities,  could  shake  that  steady 
loyalty.  While  the  Convention  was  sitting.  Collier  wrote  with 
vehemence  in  defence  of  the  fugitive  king,  and  was  in  con-e- 
quence  arrested.  But  his  dauntless  spirit  was  not  to  be  so  tamed. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  renounced  all  his  preferment,  and, 
in  a  succession  of  pamphlets  written  with  much  violence  and  with 
some  ability,  attempted  to  excite  the  nation  against  its  new  mas¬ 
ters.  In  1692,  he  W'as  again  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  a  treasonable  plot.  So  unbending  were  his  prin¬ 
ciples  that  his  friends  could  hardly  persuade  him  to  let  them  bail 
him  ;  and  he  afterwards  expressed  his  remorse  for  having  been 
induced  thus  to  acknowledge,  by  implication,  the  authority  of  an 
usurping  government.  He  was  soon  in  trouble  again.  Sir  John 
Friend  and  Sir  William  Parkins  were  tried  and  convicted  of 
high  treason  for  planning  the  murder  of  King  William.  Collier 
administered  spiritual  consolation  to  them,  attended  them  to  Ty¬ 
burn,  and  just  before  the  executioner  laid  his  hands  on  their  heads, 
and  by  the  authority  which  he  derived  from  Christ,  solemnly 
absolved  them.  This  scene  gave  indescribable  scandal.  Tories 
joined  with  Whigs  in  blaming  the  conduct  of  the  daring  priest. 
There  are,  it  was  said,  some  acts  which  fall  under  the  definition 
of  treason  into  which  a  good  man  may,  in  troubled  times,  be  led 
even  by  his  virtues.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
society  to  punish  such  a  man.  But  even  in  punishing  him  we 
consider  him  as  legally  rather  than  morally  guilty,  and  hope  that 
his  honest  error,  though  it  cannot  be  pardoned  here,  will  not  be 
counted  to  him  for  sin  hereafter.  But  such  was  not  the  case 
of  Collier’s  penitents.  They  w  ere  concerned  in  a  plot  for  way¬ 
laying  and  butchering,  in  an  hour  of  security,  one  who,  whether 
he  were  or  were  not  their  king,  was  at  all  events  their  fellow- 
creature.  Whether  the  Jacobite  theory  about  the  rights  of  go¬ 
vernments,  and  the  duties  of  subjects,  were  or  were  not  well 
founded,  assassination  must  always  be  considered  as  a  great 
crime.  It  is  condemned  even  by  the  maxims  of  worldly  honour 
and  morality.  Much  more  must  it  be  an  object  of  abhorrence 
to  the  pure  Spouse  of  Christ.  The  Church  cannot  surely,  with¬ 
out  the  saddest  and  most  mournful  forebodings,  sec  one  of  her 
children  who  has  been  guilty  of  this  great  wickedness,  pass  into 
eternity  without  any  sign  of  repentance.  That  these  tiaitors  had 
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given  any  sign  of  repentance  was  not  alleged.  It  might  be  that 
they  had  privately  declared  their  contrition ;  and,  if  so,  the  minister 
of  religion  might  be  justified  in  privately  assuring  them  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness.  But  a  public  remission  ought  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a  public  atonement.  The  regret  of  these  men,  if 
expressed  at  all,  had  been  expressed  in  secret.  The  hands  of 
Collier  had  been  laid  on  them  in  the  presence  of  thousands.  The 
inference  which  his  enemies  drew  from  his  conduct  was,  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  William  as 
ginful.  But  this  inference  he  very  vehemently,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  very  sincerely  denied. 

The  storm  raged.  The  bishops  put  forth  a  solemn  censure  of 
the  absolution.  The  Attorney-General  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Collier  had  now  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  give  bait  for  his  appearance  before  any  court 
which  derived  its  authority  from  the  usurper.  He  accordingly 
absconded,  and  w’as  outlawed.  He  survived  these  events  about 
thirty  years.  The  prosecution  was  not  pressed,  and  he  was  soon 
sufftred  to  resume  his  literary  pursuits  in  quiet.  At  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  many  attempts  were  made  to  shake  his  perverse  integrity  by 
offers  of  wealth  and  dignity,  but  in  vain.  When  he  died,  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  he  was  still  under  the  ban  of 
the  law. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  regarding  either  the  politics  or 
the  theology  of  Collier  with  partiality ;  but  we  believe  him  to 
have  been  as  honest  and  courageous  a  man  as  ever  lived.  We 
will  go  further,  and  say  that,  though  passionate  and  often  wrong¬ 
headed,  he  was  a  singularly  fair  controversialist — candid,  gene¬ 
rous,  too  high-spirited  to  take  mean  advantages  even  in  the  most 
exciting  disputes,  and  pure  from  all  taint  of  personal  malevolence. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  his  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  and 
political  affairs,  though  in  themselves  absurd  and  pernicious,  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  him  to  be  the  reformer  of  our  lighter  literature. 
The  libertinism  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  effect  of  a  reaction  against  the  puritan  strictness.  Pro¬ 
fligacy  was,  like  the  oak  leaf  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  the 
badge  of  a  cavalier  and  a  high-churchman.  Decency  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  conventicles  and  calves’  head.  Grave  prelates  were 
too  much  disposed  to  wink  at  the  excesses  of  a  body  of  zealous 
and  able  allies,  who  covered  Roundheads  and  Presbyterians  with 
ridicule.  If  a  Whig  raised  his  voice  against  the  impiety  and 
licentiousness  of  the  fashionable  writers,  his  mouth  was  instantly 
stopped  by  the  retort — You  are  one  of  those  who  groan  at  a  light 
quotation  from  Scripture,  and  raise  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of 
the  Church, — who  shudder  at  a  double  entendre^  and  chop  off  the 
heads  of  kings.  A  Baxter,  a  Burnet,  even  a  Tillotson,  would 
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have  done  little  to  purify  our  literature.  But  when  a  man,  fana¬ 
tical  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  and  actually  under  outlawry  for 
his  attachment  to  hereditary  ri^ht,  came  forward  as  the  champion 
of  decency,  the  battle  was  already  half  won. 

In  1698,  Collier  published  his  ^  Short  View  of  the  Profanencss 
and  Immorality  of  the  English  Stage,’  a  book  which  threw  the 
whole  literary  world  into  commotion,  but  which  is  now  much  less 
read  than  it  deserves.  The  faults  of  the  work,  indeed,  are  neither 
few  nor  small.  The  dissertations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  drama 
do  not  at  all  help  the  argument ;  and,  whatever  may  have  baen 
thought  of  them  by  the  generation  which  fancied  that  Christ  Church 
had  refuted  Bentley,  are  such  as,  in  the  present  day,  a  scholar  of 
very  humble  pretensions  may  venture  to  pronounce  boyish,  or 
rather  babyish.  The  censures  are  not  sufficiently  discriminating. 
The  authors  whom  Collier  accused  had  been  guilty  of  such  gross 
sins  against  decency,  that  he  was  certain  to  weaken,  instead  of 
strengthening  his  case,  by  introducing  into  his  charge  against 
them  any  matter  about  which  there  could  be  the  smallest  dispute. 
He  was,  however,  so  injudicious  as  to  place  among  the  outrageous 
offences,  which  he  justly  arraigned,  some  things  which  are  really 
quite  innocent;  and  some  slight  instances  of  levity  which,  though 
not  perhaps  strictly  correct,  could  easily  be  paralleled  from  the 
works  of  writers  who  had  rendered  great  services  to  morality  and 
religion.  Thus  he  blames  Congreve,  the  number  and  gravity  of 
whose  real  transgressions  made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  tax  him 
with  any  that  were  not  real,  for  using  the  words  ‘  martyr’  and 
‘  inspiration  ’  in  a  light  sense  ;  as  if  an  archbishop  might  not  say 
that  a  speech  was  inspired  by  claret,  or  that  an  alderman  was  a 
martyr  to  the  gout.  Sometimes,  again.  Collier  does  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinguish  between  the  dramatist  and  the  persons  of  the 
drama.  Thus  he  blames  Vanbrugh  for  putting  into  Lord  Fop- 
pington’s  mouth  some  raillery  on  the  Church  service ;  though  it 
IS  obvious  that  Vanbrugh  could  not  better  express  reverence  than 
by  making  Lord  Foppington  express  contempt.  There  is  also 
throughout  the  ‘  Short  View’  too  strong  a  display  of  professional 
feeling.  Collier  is  not  content  with  claiming  for  his  order  an 
immunity  from  insult  and  indiscriminate  scurrility  ;  he  will  not 
allow  that,  in  any  case,  any  word  or  act  of  a  divine  can  be  a  proper 
subject  for  ridicule.  Nor  does  he  confine  this  benefit  of  clergy 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  ;  he  extends  the  pri¬ 
vilege  to  Catholic  priests,  and,  what  in  him  is  more  surprising, 
to  Dissenting  preachers.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  trifle.  Imauns, 
Brahmins,  priests  of  Jupiter,  priests  of  Baal,  are  all  to  be  held 
sacred.  Dryden  is  blamed  for  making  the  Mufti  in  ‘  Don  Sebas- 
‘  Iran  ’  talk  nonsense.  Lee  is  culled  to  a  severe  account  for  his 
incivility  to  Tiresias.  But  the  most  curious  passage  is  tliat  in 
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which  Collier  resents  some  uncivil  reflections  thrown  by  Cassan¬ 
dra,  in  ‘  Cleomenes,’  on  the  calf  Apis  and  his  hierophants.  The 
words,  ‘  grass-eating,  foddered  god,’ — words  which  really  are 
much  in  the  style  of  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  give 
as  much  offence  to  this  Christian  divine  as  they  could  have  given 
to  the  priests  at  Memphis. 

But,  when  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  great  merit 
must  be  allowed  to  this  work.  There  is  hardly  any  book  of  that 
time  from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  select  specimens  of  writ¬ 
ing  so  excellent  and  so  various.  To  compare  Collier  with  Pascal 
would  indeed  be  absurd.  Yet  we  hardly  know  where,  except  in 
the  ‘  Provincial  Letters,’  we  can  find  mirth  so  harmoniously  and 
becomingly  blended  with  solemnity  as  in  the  ‘  Short  View.’  In 
truth,  all  the  modes  of  ridicule,  from  broad  fun  to  polished  and 
antithetical  sarcasm,  were  at  Collier’s  command.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  complete  master  of  the  rhetoric  of  honest  indignation. 
We  scarcely  know  any  volume  which  contains  so  many  bursts  of 
that  peculiar  eloquence  which  comes  from  the  heart,  and  goes  to  the 
heart.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  truly  heroic.  In  order 
fairly  to  appreciate  it,  we  must  remember  the  situation  in  which 
the  writer  stood.  He  was  under  the  frown  of  pow’er.  His  name 
was  already  a  mark  for  the  invectives  of  one  half  of  the  writers  of 
the  age ;  when,  in  the  cause  of  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  good 
morals,  he  gave  battle  to  the  other  half.  Strong  as  his  political 
prejudices  were,  he  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  entirely  laid  them 
aside.  He  has  forgotten  that  he  is  a  Jacobite,  and  remembers  only 
that  he  is  a  citizen  and  a  Christian.  Some  of  his  sharpest  censures 
are  directed  against  poetry  which  had  been  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  Tory  party,  and  had  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  the  Whigs. 
It  is  really  inspiriting  to  see  how  gallantly  the  solitary  outlaw 
advances  to  attack  enemies,  formidable  separately,  and,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  irresistible  w’hen  combined — distributes  his 
swashing  blows  right  and  left  among  W’ycherley,  Congreve,  and 
Vanbrugh — treads  the  wretched  D’Urfey  down  in  the  dirt  be¬ 
neath  his  feet — and  strikes  with  all  his  strength  full  at  the  tower¬ 
ing  crest  of  Dryden. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  ‘  Short  View  ’  was  immense.  The 
nation  was  on  the  side  of  Collier.  But  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that,  in  the  great  host  which  he  had  defied,  some  champion  would 
be  found  .to  lift  the  gauntlet.  The  general  belief  was,  that  Dry¬ 
den  would  take  the  field  ;  and  all  the  wits  anticipated  a  sharp  con¬ 
test  between  two  well-paired  combatants.  The  great  poet  had 
been  singled  out  in  the  most  marked  manner.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  was  deeply  hurt,  that  much  smaller  provocations  had  for¬ 
merly  roused  him  to  violent  resentment,  and  that  there  was  no 
literary  weapon,  otfensive  or  defensive,  of  which  he  was  not  mas- 
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ter.  But  his  conscience  smote  him  ;  he  stood  abashed,  like  the 
fallen  archangel  at  the  rebuke  of  Zephon, 

<  And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely  ;  saw  and  pined 
His  loss.’ 

At  a  later  period  he  mentioned  the  ‘  Short  View’  in  the  preface  to 
his  ‘  Fables.’  He  complained,  with  some  asperity,  of  the  harsh¬ 
ness  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and  urged  some  matters  in 
mitigation.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  justly  reproved.  ‘  If,’  said  he,  ‘  Mr  Collier  be  my 
‘  enemy,  let  him  triumph.  If  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given 
‘  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  my 
*  repentance.’ 

It  would  have  been  wise  in  Congreve  to  follow  his  master’s 
example.  He  was  precisely  in  that  situation  in  which  it  is 
madness  to  attempt  a  vindication ;  for  his  guilt'  was  so  clear, 
that  no  address  or  eloquence  could  obtain  an  acquittal.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were,  in  his  case,  many  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which,  if  he  hud  acknowledged  his  error,  and  pro¬ 
mised  amendment,  would  have  procured  his  pardon.  The  most 
rigid  censor  could  not  but  make  great  allowances  for  the  faults 
into  which  so  young  a  man  had  been  seduced  by  evil  example,  by 
the  luxuriance  of  a  vigorous  fancy,  and  by  the  inebriating  effect  of 
popular  applause.  I’he  esteem,  as  well  as  the  admiration,  of  the 
public  was  still  within  his  reach.  He  might  easily  have  effaced 
all  memory  of  his  trangressions,  and  have  shared  with  Addison 
the  glory  of  showing  that  the  most  brilliant  wit  may  be  the  ally 
of  virtue.  But  in  any  case,  prudence  should  have  restrained  him 
from  encountering  Collier.  The  nonjuror  was  a  man  thorough¬ 
ly  fitted  by  nature,  education,  and  habit,  for  polemical  dispute. 
Congreve’s  mind,  though  one  of  no  common  fertility  and  vigour, 
was  of  a  different  class.  No  man  understood  so  well  the  art  of 
polishing  epigrams  and  repartees  into  the  clearest  effulgence,  and 
setting  them  tastefully  in  easy  and  familiar  dialogue.  In  this 
sort  of  jewellery  he  attained  to  a  mastery  unprecedented  and  inimi¬ 
table.  But  he  was  altogether  rude  in  the  art  of  controversy,  and 
he  had  a  cause  to  defend  which  scarcely  any  art  could  have  ren¬ 
dered  victorious. 

The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  Congreve’s 
answer  was  a  complete  failure.  He  was  angry,  obscure,  and 
dull.  Even  the  Green  Room  and  Will’s  Coffee-House  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in  wit  the  parson  had  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  the  poet.  Not  only  was  Congreve  un¬ 
able  to  make  any  show  of  a  case  where  he  was  in  the  wrong,  but 
he  succeeded  in  putting  himself  completely  in  the  wrong  where 
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he  was  in  the  right.  Collier  had  taxed  him  with  profaneness  for 
calling  a  clergyman  Mr  Prig,  and  for  introducing  a  'coachman 
named  Jehu,  in  allusion  to  the  King  of  Israel,  who  was  known  at 
a  distance  by  his  furious  driving.  Had  there  been  nothing 
worse  in  the ‘Old  Bachelor’  and  ‘  Double  Dealer,’  Congreve  might 
pss  for  as  pure  a  writer  as  Cowper  himself ;  who  in  poems  revised 
by  so  austere  a  censor  as  John  Newton,  calls  a  fox-hunting 
squire  Nimrod,  and  gives  to  a  chaplain  the  disrespectful  name  of 
Smug.  Congreve  might  with  good  effect  have  appealed  to  the 
public  whether  it  might  not  be  fairly  presumed  that,  when  such 
frivolous  charges  were  made,  there  were  no  very  serious  charges 
to  make.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  pretended  that  he  meant  no 
allusion  to  the  Bible  by  the  name  of  Jehu,  and  no  reflection  by 
the  name  of  Prig.  Strange  that  a  man  of  such  parts  should,  in 
order  to  defend  himself  against  imputations  which  nobody  could 
regard  as  important,  tell  untruths  which  it  was  certain  that  no¬ 
body  would  believe. 

One  of  the  pleas  which  Congreve  set  up  for  himself  and  his 
brethren  was,  that,  though  they  might  be  guilty  of  a  little  levity 
here  and  there,  they  were  careful  to  inculcate  a  moral,  packed 
close  into  two  or  three  lines,  at  the  end  of  every  play.  Had  the 
fact  been  as  he  stated  it,  the  defence  would  be  worth  very  little. 
For  no  man  acquainted  with  human  nature  could  think  that  a 
sententious  couplet  would  undo  all  the  mischief  that  five  profli¬ 
gate  acts  had  done.  But  it  would  have  been  wise  in  Congreve 
to  have  looked  again  at  his  own  comedies  before  he  used  this 
argument.  Collier  did  so  ;  and  found  that  the  moral  of  the  ‘  Old 
‘  Bachelor’ — the  grave  apophthegm  which  is  to  be  a  set-oft’  against 
all  the  libertinism  of  the  piece — is  contained  in  the  following 
triplet : — 

‘  VV’hat  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of  life ! 

Our  sun  declines,  and  with  what  anxious  strife, 

What  pain,  we  tug  that  galling  load — a  wife.’ 

‘  “  I.ove  for  Love,”  ’  says  Collier,  ‘  may  have  a  somewhat  bet- 
‘  ter  farewell,  but  it  would  do  a  man  little  service  should  he 
‘  remember  it  to  his  dying  day  :’ — 

‘  The  miracle  to-day  is,  that  we  find 
A  lover  true,  not  that  a  woman’s  kind.’ 

Collier’s  reply  was  severe  and  triumphant.  One  of  his  re¬ 
partees  wd  will  quote,  not  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  manner, 
but  because  it  was  called  forth  by  Congreve’s  characteristic  affec¬ 
tation.  The  poet  spoke  of  the  ‘  Old  Bachelor’  as  a  trifle  to 
which  he  attached  no  value,  and  which  had  become  public  by  a 
sort  of  accident.  ‘  I  wrote  it,’  he  said,  ‘  to  amuse  myself  in  a 
‘  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness.’ — ‘  What  his  disease  was,’ 
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replied  Collier,  ‘  I  am  not  to  enquire  :  but  it  must  be  a  very  ill 
‘  one  to  be  worse  than  the  remedy.’ 

All  that  Conjrreve  gained  by  coming  forward  on  this  occasion 
was,  that  he  completely  deprived  himself  of  the  excuse  which  he 
might  with  justice  have  pleaded  for  his  early  offences.  ‘  Why,’ 
asked  Collier,  ‘  should  the  man  laugh  at  the  mischief  of  the  boy, 

‘  and  make  the  disorders  of  his  nonage  his  own,  by  an  after  ap- 
‘  probation?’ 

Congreve  was  not  Collier’s  only  opponent.  Vanbrugh,  Den¬ 
nis,  and  Settle  took  the  field.  And,  from  a  passage  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  satire,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  among  the  answers 
to  the  ‘  Short  View  ’  was  one  written,  or  supposed  to  be  written, 
by  Wycherley.  The  victory  remained  with  Collier.  A  great 
and  rapid  reform  in  all  the  departments  of  our  lighter  literature 
W'as  the  effect  of  his  labours.  A  new  race  of  wits  and  poets 
arose,  who  generally  treated  with  reverence  the  great  ties  which 
bind  society  together ;  and  whose  very  indecencies  were  decent 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  school  which  flourished  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  controversy  probably  prevented  Congreve  from  fulfilling 
the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  actors.  It 
was  not  till  1/00  that  he  produced  the  ‘  Way  of  the  World,’  the 
most  deeply  meditated,  and  the  most  brilliantly  written,  of  all 
his  works.  It  wants,  perhaps,  the  constant  movement,  the 
effervescence  of  animal  spirits,  which  we  find  in  ‘  Love  for  Love.’ 
But  the  hysterical  rants  of  Lady  Wishfort,  the  meeting  of  Wit- 
would  and  his  brother,  the  country  knight’s  courtship  and  his 
subsequent  revel,  and  above  all,  the  chase  and  surrender  of  Mil- 
amant,  are  superior  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  comedy  from  the  civil  war  downwards.  It  is 
quite  inexplicable  to  us  that  this  play  should  have  failed  on  the 
stage.  Yet  so  it  was;  and  the  author,  already  sore  wiih  the 
wounds  which  Collier  had  inflicted,  was  galled  past  endurance 
by  this  new  stroke.  He  resolved  never  again  to  expose  himself 
to  the  rudeness  of  a  tasteless  audience,  and  took  leave  of  the 
theatre  for  ever. 

He  lived  twenty-eight  years  longer,  w  ithout  adding  to  the  high 
literary  reputation  which  he  had  attained.  He  read  much  while 
he  retained  his  eyesight,  and  now  and  then  wrote  a  short  essay, 
or  an  idle  tale  in  verse  ;  but  appears  never  to  have  planned  any 
considerable  work.  1  he  miscellaneous  pieces  w’hich  he  published 
in  1710,  are  of  little  value,  and  have  long  been  forgotten. 

The  stock  of  fame  which  he  had  jicquired  by  his  comedies  was 
sufficient,  assisted  by  the  graces  of  his  manner  and  conversation, 
to  secure  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
During  the  winter,  he  lived  among  the  most  distinguished  and 
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agreeable  people  in  London.  His  summers  were  passed  at  the 
splendid  country-seats  of  ministers  and  peers.  Literary  envy,  and 
political  faction,  which  in  that  age  respected  nothing  else,  re¬ 
spected  his  repose.  He  professed  to  be  one  of  the  party  of  which 
his  patron  Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax,  was  the  head.  But  he 
had  civil  words  and  small  good  oHices  for  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion.  And  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  spoke  well  of  him 
in  return. 

His  means  were  for  a  long  time  scanty.  The  place  which  he 
had  in  possession,  barely  enabled  him  to  live  with  comfort.  And 
when  the  Tories  came  into  power,  some  thought  that  he  would 
lose  even  this  moderate  provision.  But  Harley,  who  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  adopt  the  exterminating  policy  of  the  October 
club,  and  who,  with  all  his  faults  of  understanding  and  temper, 
had  a  sincere  kindness  for  men  of  genius,  re-assured  the  anxious 
poet  by  quoting  very  gracefully  and  happily  the  lines  of  Virgil — 

‘  Non  obtiisa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Popni, 

Nec  tarn  aversus  equos  Tyria  sol  jungit  ab  urbe.’ 

The  indulgence  with  which  Congreve  was  treated  by  the  Tories, 
was  not  purchased  by  any  concession  on  his  part  which  could 
justly  offend  the  Whigs.  It  was  his  rare  good  fortune  to  share 
the  triumph  of  his  friends  without  having  shared  their  proscrip¬ 
tion.  When  the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  the  throne,  his  for¬ 
tunes  began  to  flourish.  The  reversion  to  which  he  Lad  been 
nominated  twenty  years  before,  fell  in.  He  was  made  secretary 
to  the  Island  of  Jamaica ;  and  his  whole  income  amounted  to 
L.1200  a-year — a  fortune  which,  for  a  single  man,  was  in  that 
age,  not  only  easy,  but  splendid.  He  continued,  however,  to 
practise  the  frugality  which  he  had  learned  when  he  could  scarcely 
spare,  as  Swift  tells  us,  a  shilling  to  pay  the  chairman  who  car¬ 
ried  him  to  Lord  Halifax’s.  Though  he  had  nobody  to  save 
for,  he  laid  up  at  least  as  much  as  he  spent. 

The  infirmities  of  age  came  early  upon  him.  His  habits  had 
been  intemperate  ;  he  suffered  much  from  gout ;  and  when  con¬ 
fined  to  his  chamber,  had  no  longer  the  solace  of  literature. 
Blindness,  the  most  cruel  misfortune  that  can  befall  the  lonely 
student,  made  his  books  useless  to  him.  He  was  thrown  on  so¬ 
ciety  for  all  his  amusement,  and,  in  society,  his  good  breeding 
and  vivacity  made  him  always  welcome. 

By  the  rising  men  of  letters  he  was  considered  not  as  a  rival, 
but  as  a  classic.  He  had  left  their  arena ;  he  never  measured  his 
strength  with  them;  and  he  was  always  loud  in  applause  of  their 
exertions.  They  could,  therefore,  entertain  no  jealousy  of  him; 
and  thought  no  more  of  detracting  from  his  fame  than  of  carping 
at  the  great  men  who  had  been  lying  a  hundred  years  in  Poets’ 
Corner.  Even  the  inmates  of  Grub  Street,  even  the  heroes  of 
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the  Dunciad,  were  for  once  just  to  living  merit.  There  can  be 
no  stronger  illustration  of  the  estimation  in  which  Congreve  was 
held,  than  the  fact  that  Pope’s  Iliad,  a  work  which  appeared  with 
more  splendid  auspices  than  any  other  in  our  language,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him.  There  was  not  a  Duke  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  not  have  been  proud  of  such  a  compliment.  Dr  Johnson 
expresses  great  admiration  for  the  independence  of  spirit  which 
Pope  showed  on  this  occasion,  and  some  surprise  at  his  choice. 

‘  He  passed  over  peers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  “  Iliad”  to 
‘  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the  praise  had  been 
‘  complete,  had  his  friend’s  virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why 
‘  he  was  chosen  for  so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
‘  know.’  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  know ;  yet  we  think, 
it  is  possible  to  guess.  The  translation  of  the  ‘  liia<l  ’  had  been 
zealously  befriended  by  men  of  all  political  opinions.  The  poet 
who  at  an  early  age  had  been  raised  to  affluence  by  the  emulous 
liberality  of  W’higs  and  Tories,  could  not  with  propriety  inscribe 
to  a  chief  of  either  party,  a  work  which  had  been  munificently 
patronised  by  both.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  person  who 
was  at  once  eminent  and  neutral.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  pass  over  peers  and  statesmen.  Congreve  had  a  high  name 
in  letters.  He  had  a  high  name  in  aristocratic  circles.  He 
lived  on  terms  of  civility  with  men  of  all  parties.  By  a  courtesy- 
paid  him,  neither  the  ministers  nor  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
could  be  offended. 

The  singular  affectation  which  had  from  the  first  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Congreve,  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  he  advanced 
in  life.  At  last  it  became  disagreeable  to  him  to  hear  his  own 
comedies  praised.  Voltaire,  whose  soul  was  burned  up  by  the 
raging  desire  for  literary  renown,  was  half  puzzled  half  dis¬ 
gusted  by  what  he  saw,  during  his  visit  to  England,  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  whim.  Congreve  disclaimed  the  character  of  a  poet 
— declared  that  his  plays  were  trifles  produced  in  an  idle  hour, 
and  begged  that  Voltaire  would  consider  him  merely  as  a  gentle¬ 
man.  ‘  If  you  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,’  said  Voltaire,  ‘  I 
‘  should  not  have  come  to  see  you.’ 

Congreve  was  not  a  man  of  warm  affections.  Domestic  ties  he 
had  none ;  and  in  the  temporary  connexions  which  he  formed 
with  a  succession  of  beauties  from  the  green-room,  his  heart 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  interested.  Of  all  his  at¬ 
tachments  that  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle  lasted  the  longest,  and  was 
the  most  celebrated.  This  charming  actress,  who  w-as,  during 
many  years,  the  idol  of  all  London ;  whose  face  caused  the  fatal 
broil  in  which  Mountfort  fell,  and  for  which  Lord  Mohun  was  tried 
by  the  peers ;  and  to  whom  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale  was  said  to  have 
made  honourable  addresses,  had  conducted  herself,  in  very-  trying 
circumstances,  with  extraordinary  discretion.  Congreve  at  length 
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became  her  confidential  friend.  They  constantly  rode  out  toge¬ 
ther,  and  dined  together.  Some  people  said  that  she  was  his 
mistress,  and  others  that  she  would  soon  be  his  wife.  He  was 
at  last  drawn  away  from  her  by  the  influence  of  a  wealthier  and 
haughtier  beauty.  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  great  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  and  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  had,  on  her  father’s 
death,  succeeded  to  his  dukedom,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  his 
immense  property.  Her  husband  was  an  insignificant  man,  of 
whom  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  that  he  came  to  the  House  of 
Peers  only  to  sleep,  and  that  he  miglit  as  well  sleep  on  the 
right  as  on  the  left  of  the  woolsack.  Between  the  Duchess  and 
Congreve  sprung  up  a  most  eccentric  friendship.  He  had  a  seat 
every  day  at  her  table,  and  assisted  in  the  direction  of  her  con¬ 
certs.  That  malignant  old  hag,  the  Dowager  Duchess  Sarah, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  her  daughter,  as  she  had  quarrelled  with 
every  body  else,  affected  to  suspect  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  But  the  world  in  general  appears  to  have  thought  that 
a  great  lady  might,  without  any  imputation  on  her  character, 
pay  attention  to  a  man  of  eminent  genius,  who  was  nearly  sixty 
years  old,  who  was  still  older  in  appearance  and  in  constitution, 
who  was  confined  to  his  chair  by  gout,  and  was  unable  to  read 
from  blindness. 

In  the  summer  of  1728,  Congreve  was  ordered  to  try  the 
Bath  waters.  During  his  excursion  he  was  overturned  in  his 
chariot,  and  received  some  severe  internal  injury,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  came  back  to  London  in  a  dangerous  state, 
complained  constantly  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  continued  to  sink, 
till  in  the  following  January  he  expired. 

He  left  L.10,000,  saved  out  of  the  emoluments  of  his  lucra¬ 
tive  places.  Johnson  says  that  this  money  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  Congreve  family,  which  was  then  in  great  distress.  Doc¬ 
tor  Young  and  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  two  gentlemen  who  seldom  agree 
with  each  other,  but  with  whom,  on  this  occasion,  we  are  happy  to 
agree,  think  that  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle. 
Congreve  bequeathed  L.200  to  INIrs  Bracegirdle,  and  an  equal 
sum  to  a  certain  Mrs  Jellat ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  accumulations 
went  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  whose  immense  wealth 
such  a  legacy  was  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  might  have  raised 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  Staffordshire  squire — it  might  have  en¬ 
abled  a  retired  actress  to  enjoy  every  comfort,  and,  in  her  sense, 
every  luxury — but  it  w’as  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  Duchess’a 
establishment  for  two  months. 

The  great  lady  buried  her  friend  with  a  pomp  seldom  seen  at 
the  funerals  of  poets.  The  corpse  lay  in  state  under  the  ancient 
roof  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was  interred  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
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Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who  had  been  Speaker, 
and  who  was  afterwards  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  other 
men  of  high  consideration.  Her  Grace  laid  out  her  friend’s 
bequest  in  a  superb  diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour 
of  him ;  and,  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  showed  her  regard  in 
ways  much  more  extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  she  had  a  statue 
of  him  in  ivory,  which  moved  by  clockwork,  and  was  placed  daily 
at  her  table  ;  that  she  had  a  wax  doll  made  in  imitation  of  him, 
and  that  the  feet  of  this  doll  were  regularly  blistered  and 
anointed  by  the  doctors,  as  poor  Congreve’s  feet  had  been  when 
he  suffered  from  the  gout.  A  monument  was  erected  to  the 
poet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  an  inscription  written  by  the 
Duchess ;  and  Lord  Cobham  honoured  him  with  a  cenotaphy, 
which  seems  to  us,  though  that  is  a  bold  word,  the  ugliest  and 
most  absurd  of  the  buildings  at  Stowe. 

We  have  said  that  Wycdierley  was  a  worse  Congreve.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  writings  and 
lives  of  these  two  men.  Both  were  gentlemen  liberally  edu¬ 
cated.  Both  led  town  lives,  and  knew  human  nature  only  as  it 
appears  between  Hyde  Park  and  the  Tower.  Both  were  men 
of  wit.  Neither  had  much  imagination.  Both  at  an  early  age 
produced  lively  and  profligate  comedies.  Both  retired  from  the 
field  while  still  in  early  manhood,  and  owed  to  their  youthful 
achievements  in  literature  the  consideration  which  they  enjoyed 
in  later  life.  Both,  after  they  had  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage, 
published  volumes  of  miscellanies,  which  did  little  credit  either  to 
their  talents  or  to  their  morals.  Both,  during  their  declining  years, 
hung  loose  upon  society  ;  and  both,  in  their  last  daoments,  made 
eccentric  and  unjustifiable  dispositions  respecting  tbeir  estates. 

But  in  every  point  Congreve  maintained  his  superiority  to 
Wycherley.  Wycherley  had  wit ;  but  the  wit  of  Congreve  far 
outshines  that  of  every  comic  writer,  except  Sheridan,  who  has 
arisen  within  the  last  two  centuries.  Congreve  had  not,  in  a 
large  measure,  the  poetical  faculty  ;  but  compared  with  Wycher¬ 
ley  he  might  be  called  a  great  poet.  Wycherley  had  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  books ;  but  Congreve  was  a  man  of  real  learning.  Con¬ 
greve’s  offences  against  decorum,  though  highly  culpable,  were 
not  so  gross  as  those  of  Wycherley ;  nor  did  Congreve,  like 
Wycherley,  exhibit  to  the  world  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  a 
licentious  dotage.  Congreve  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  con¬ 
sideration  ;  Wycherley  forgotten  or  despised.  Congreve’s  Avill 
was  absurd  and  capricious  ;  but  Wycherley’s  last  actions  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  been  prompted  by  obdurate  malignity. 

Here,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  must  stop.  Vanbrugh  and 
Farquhur  are  not  men  to  be  hastily  dismissed,  and  we  have  not 
left  ourselves  space  to  do  them  justice. 
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negotiations  which  have  lately  taken  place  respecting  the 
East,  have  too  much  occupied  tlie  public  thoughts,  not  to 
have  engaged  a  considerable  portion  of  ours  ;  and  this  the  more, 
that  we  are  not  of  that  school  of  politicians  who  conceive,  that, 
because  Great  Britain  is  an  island,  she  is  thereby  thoroughly 
separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  relieved  of  all  concern 
in  their  ail'airs. 

The  'I'urkish  empire  is  seen  still  to  stretch  over  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  ;  within  it  is 
comprised  the  course  of  mighty  rivers,  and  the  most  important 
maritime  positions.  It  commands  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf;  it  embraces  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  A 
change  in  its  constitution  might  alfect  our  most  cherished  in¬ 
terests  ;  to  its  conservation  and  independence,  therefore,  have 
been  directed  our  most  constant  elibrts. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  state  that  this  empire  has  been,  sitice  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji,  on  the  decline  ;  that  each  year  has  seemed 
to  be  that  of  its  fail.  The  most  ancient  prophecies — the  popular 
belief — the  progress  of  events — have  all  directed  the  eyes  of 
Europe  towards  Russia  as  the  power  by  which  Constantinople  is 
to  be  occupied.  But  this  opinion,  which  forms  part  of  the  force 
of  the  anticipated  invader,  is  also  the  defence  of  the  invaded ; 
and  the  various  states  which  would  suffer  from  the  transfer  of  so 
formidable  a  position,  have  of  late  years  been  occupied  with 
its  defence.  There  is  one  enemy,  however,  from  which  we 
can  never  protect  a  country;  that  is  — itself.  As  long  as  one 
nation  struggles  against  another,  and  can  call  allies  to  its  aid, 
it  has  a  chance  of  escape.  But  when,  instead  of  struggling 
against  its  natural  foe,  it  is  forced  into  alliance  with  it ;  when  it 
claims  the  support,  and  receiv'es  the  counsels  of  that  power  from 
which  it  has  the  most  to  dread,  all  hopes  of  it  are  gone — all 
means  of  succouring  it  are  fled  ;  it  sinks,  little  by  little ;  it  ex¬ 
pires,  gasp  by  gasp,  in  the  arms  of  the  power  which  has  at  once 
the  right  to  defend,  the  interest  to  destroy  it.  We  speak  after 
history,  whose  lessons  are  so  frequently  lost,  and  yet  which,  in 
this  case,  so  singularly  apply. 

How  did  Othman  first  gain  a  footing  in  that  empire  which 
now  bears  his  name  ?  Tliere  was  a  quarrel  between  a  man 
of  great  ambition,  of  great  abilities,  a  vassal  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  the  chief  of  that  empire.  The  valiant  Turk  was 
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called  on  as  the  ally  of  one  of  the  parties  ;  and  thus  commenced 
that  melancholy  period,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  capture  of 
Gallipoli,  at  the  other,  that  of  Constantinople.  Mehemet  Ali  is 
the  Cantacuzene  of  the  present  day.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  empire  struggled  vainly,  ineffectually  ;  yet  still  it  struggled, 
face  to  face,  against  its  northern  foe.  Had  Austria,  had  Eng¬ 
land  stood  manfully  by  it,  the  fall  of  Varna  would  never  have 
taken  place ;  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  would  never  have  been 
signed.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  mighty  and  conquering  power, 
but  it  was  an  independent  one. 

The  history  of  Mehemet  is  singular,  and  offers  one  of  those 
striking  instances  of  sagacity  which  history  sometimes  be¬ 
queaths  to  us.  When  the  terrible  Selim  first  conquered  Egypt, 
and  subdued  the  Mamelukes  w'ho  then  defended  the  calipliat, 
the  question  arose  in  his  mind,  how  this  new  portion  of  his 
empire  was  to  be  governed ;  and  after  some  reflection,  he  gave 
the  valiant  warriors  he  had  subdued  a  main  share  in  the  new 
administration ; — declaring,  that  unless  he  thus  balanced  tlie 
power  of  the  Pasha  he  might  send  there,  that  Pasha  would 
soon  become  his  rival,  instead  of  his  representative.  Strange  to 
relate  !  about  three  hundred  years  after  this,  a  young  Albanian, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops,  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Turkish  governor  of  Egypt,  who  happened  to  be  the  old 
Vizier  Khosrew.  By  a  variety  of  steps,  and,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  through  a  variety  of  crimes,  more  lightly  considered  in  the 
East  than  elsewhere,  he  rose  to  power,  and  became  himself  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  province ;  and  then,  by  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
and  treacherous  acts  which  history  records,  having  invited  them 
to  a  festival  and  there  massacred  them,  got  rid  of  his  formid¬ 
able  rivals — the  Mamelukes — of  whom  we  have  been  speaking. 
The  consequence  was  what  Selim  had  anticipated — a  virtual 
independence,  which  the  Viceroy  has  been  struggling  to  make  a 
nominal  and  hereditary  one.  A  bloody  and  expensive,  but  a 
successful  war,  against  some  sectarian  fanatics  (the  Wahabites), 
and  his  more  memorable  and  less  successful  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  left  him  a  reputation  for  piety  and  energy,  and  emptied 
his  treasury.  His  power,  moreover,  while  more  than  sufficient 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Porte,  was  not  yet  sufficient  perma¬ 
nently  to  balance  or  to  brave  it.  In  Syria  he  saw  new  resources, 
an  increase  of  territory  with  an  easily  defended  frontier,  and  the 
holy  cities.  A  quarrel  with  the  Pasha  of  St  Jean  d’Acre  afforded 
him  a  pretext  for  action.  He  took  that  fortress,  considered  the  key 
of  the  adjoining  country.  He  twice  defeated  the  Turkish  armies; 
the  second  time  at  Koniah.  This  was  in  1833.  The  moment 
was  fatal  to  the  Sultan,  Mahmoud.  His  late  reforms  bad  de- 


stroyed  the  old  forces  of  his  empire,  and  he  had  not  yet  formed 
any  substitute.  His  fleet  had  been  annihilated  in  1828.  He 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Giaour,  within  a  brief  distance  from 
his  capital,  in  1829.  Such  disasters  appeared  to  a  people  of 
fatalists  the  results  of  the  decrees  of  Heaven ;  a  general  and  half- 
smothered  agitation  reigned  throughout  the  Asiatic  population, 
who  looked  to  the  successful  Albanian  as  a  man  marked  out  by 
Providence  to  regenerate  the  Turkish  empire ; — not,  however,  as 
Sultan — such  an  idea  never  entered  into  minds  where  one  race 
is  permanently  enthroned — but  as  Minister  or  Vizier.  Had  no 
European  power  interfered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ibrahim, 
Mehemet’s  son  and  general,  and  the  victor  of  Koniah,  aided  by 
these  opinions,  would  have  arrived  at  Constantinople.  It  is  now 
useless  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  consequence 
of  that  event — whether  the  Turkish  government  might  have  been 
upheld  by  a  firm  hand,  or  dissolved  amidst  general  dissensions 
and  insurrections.  Mahmoud,  at  all  events,  had  for  some  time 
past  been  alarmed.  He  had  been  sensible  to  that  alienation 
amongst  his  own  subjects  which  made  him  require  foreign  suc¬ 
cour.  He  had  solicited  ours  ;  and  a  Pasha,  still  remembered  for 
his  handsome  person  and  European  manners,  was  his  ambassa¬ 
dor  on  the  occasion.  But  our  forces  were  otherwise  engaged,* 
or  our  fears  were  not  awakened.  We  refused  the  assistance  that 
was  demanded,  and  which  Russia,  who  has  not  acted  so  badly 
in  these  matters  as  some  people  suppose,  then  fairly  and  openly 
stated  she  would  feel  herself  at  liberty  to  give.t 

After  the  battle  of  Koniah,  therefore,  the  Sultan  turned  to 
Russia — she  was  his  only  resource ;  for  a  haughty  monarch  na¬ 
turally  preferred  receiving  aid  from  an  enemy  to  submitting  to  a 
vassal.  The  force  ready  at  Sebastopol  embarked,  arrived  in  the 
Bosphorus,  and  encamped  on  its  shores.  Europe,  which  might, 
and  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  this  event,  was  surprised  by 
it,  and  alarmed.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ? — To  get  the  Rus¬ 
sians  away  from  Constantinople,  invited  as  they  were  there  by  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  fears  which 
caused  this  invitation.  France  and  England  interfered  then  with 
Ibrahim’s  march,  and  through  them  was  brought  about  the  ar- 


•  They  were  blockading  the  Dutch  coast. 

f  The  Russian  ambassador  said,  If  you  will  succour  the  Sultan,  we 
will  not,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you  ;  but  assistance  he  must  have, 
and  if  you  don’t  give  it  him,  we  shall.  The  policy  which  Russia  pursues 
now,  is  very  little  different  from  that  which  she  would  have  pursued 
then. 
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rangement — for  it  never  assumed  the  shape  of  a  treaty — of 
Kutaieh.  By  this  arrangement  Mehemet  retained  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Eypt  and  Syria,  under  the  nominal  permission  of  the 
Sultan,  to  whom  he  was  to  pay  tribute.  A  sort  of  truee  was  es¬ 
tablished,  called  a  peace,  and  of  which  we  may  learn  the  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  description  of  one  who  lately  praised  it: _ 

‘  More  than  once,  during  the  six  years  that  it  continued,  this 

*  peace  was  menaced  by  both  parties ;  the  Pasha  and  the  Sultan 

*  had  both  the  wish  to  break  it ;  the  Pasha  from  a  desire  of  inde- 
‘  pendence,  the  Sultan  from  hopes  of  regaining  the  territory  he 
‘  had  lost.'* 

In  the  mean  time  the  llu«sians,  on  hostilities  having  ceased, 
quietly  retired,  carrying  with  them  a  treaty — the  treaty  of  Un- 
kiar-Skelessi-^by  which  each  party  agreed  to  assist  the  other 
in  any  case  where  such  assistance  should  be  required.  The 
greatest  enemy,  according  to  the  common  belief,  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  became  formally  and  legally  the  Turkish  sovereign’s  pro¬ 
tector.  The  passage  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  it  had  so  long  been 
the  policy  of  the  Porte  to  keep  shut  to  the  fleets  of  the  north, 
became  by  the  Sultan’s  policy  (a  policy  natural  to  his  position) 
open  to  them.  To  check  or  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  of 
this  state  of  things,  there  was  but  one  course — the  maintaining  a 
large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  stationed  at  or  near  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  France  and  England  therefore  maintained  fleets  in 
this  position.  Thus,  if  we  turned  our  eyes  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  Sebastopol,  20,000  men  were  always  ready  to  embark — to 
the  Bay  of  V’olo,  there  were  eight  or  ten  sail  of  the  line  ready  to 
enter  the  strait — to  the  Taurus,  on  either  side  was  seen  a  large  and 
hostile  armament.  'Phis  was  the  peace  obtained  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Kutaieh  !  Nor  was  this  all ; — in  forcing  the  Porte  under 
the  protection  of  Russia,  Mehemet  himself  was  taught,  and 
almost  obliged,  to  seek  foreign  protection.  It  naturally  presented 
itself.  His  army  was  officered  by  French  adventurers ;  his  fleet 
had  been  formed  and  was  commanded  by  a  Frenchman  (Besson) ; 
his  physician,  a  great  man  in  every  Eastern  country,  was  a  native 
of  France.  A  portion  of  the  French  press,  proverbially  venal, 
might  easily  be  trained  to  praise  the  mercies  of  his  sway,  and 
advocate  the  necessity  ot  protecting  it.  Moreover,  all  countries 
have,  what  has  been  called  by  M.  'Phiers,  a.  policy  oj instinct — 
which  is  in  tact  a  policy  of  tradition,  to  be  traced  to  previous 
notions  and  documentary  records;  to  the  received  opinions  of  men 
formerly  in  office,  thence  passing  to  the  public,  and  then  coming 


*  M.  Guizut.  Late  debates  in  the  French  Chambers. 
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back  a»ain  from  the  public  to  those  directing  affairs.  Louis 
XIV.  had  projects  respecting  Egypt — Potemkin  proposed  it  to 
M.  de  S6gur  as  a  compensation  for  Constantinople — Napoleon 
invaded  it.  The  fortunes  of  Mchemet  Ali  revived  the  old  ideas 
with  respect  to  this  country;  and  the  French  Government  began 
to  conceive  the  notion  of  a  maritime  power,  whose  alliance  would 
be  useful  to  her  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  it  established  its  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  or  whose  territory  would  fall  into  her  hands,  if  its  pre¬ 
sent  possessor  were  swept  away  in  any  general  convulsion.* 

In  short,  what  Russia  was  at  Constantinople,  France  aspired 
to  be  at  Alexandria.  Thus  w’as  that  empire,  the  independence  of 
which  it  was  our  essential  interest  to  maintain,  on  the  one  hand 
falling  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  on  the  other,  under  that 
of  France.  Thus  was  that  long  line  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
which  stretches  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  together  with 
Cyprus  and  Candia,  which  command  it,  becoming  gradually  sub¬ 
ject  to  two  European  nations — an  alliance  between  which  was 
projected  at  Erfurth  on  this  very  basis,  and  has  since  been  the 
favourite  dream  of  their  ambitious  statesmen.  Thus,  moreover, 
was  a  new  Mahometan  and  maritime  power  in  the  course  of  being 
formed — a  power  leagued  with  a  rival  state,  possessing  the  road 
to  our  Indian  dominions,  and  the  influence  of  kindred  religion 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  population  which  we  there  govern. 

Nor  was  this  all.  An  empire  may  succumb  from  internal  as 
well  as  external  causes.  Now,  there  are  two  evils  gnawing  at 
the  very  vitals  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which,  if  suffered  to  conti- 


•  To  have  had  this  policy  clearly  before  our  eyes,  it  would  only  have 
been  necessary  (o  have  observed  what  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  or  to 
have  read  the  work  recently  published  by  Clot  Bey,  in  which  we  lind  such 
passages  as  tlie  following: — ‘  C’est  a'ors  que  le  consul  Franjais  a  Alex- 
andrie,  M.  Dravetti,  commen9a  cette  politique  bienveillante  que  la  Franco 
a  tdujours  employe  a  I’egard  du  Viceroi.’  Or,  after  the  battle  of  Ko- 
niah : — ‘  La  France  snrtout,  dont  1‘uimable  et  habile  representant  a 
Alexandrie  avait  encourage  Mehemet  AH,’  Ikc.  But  M.  Thiers  has 
even  yet  more  distinctly  explained  it.  (‘  2  Novernbre  1840.) — Pour  ma 
part,  j’ai  toujours  ete  convaincu,  plus  convaincu  quo  je  ne  I’ai  dit  ii 
cette  tribune,  ])arceque,  partisan  de  Tulliance  Anglaise,je  nechcrchais  pas 
a  rendre  plus  sensibles  les  interets  qui  pouvnient  la  rendre  difficile; — j’ai 
toujours  ete  convaincu  que  nous  ne  pouvions  pas  avoir  a  Constantinople 
I'influence  que  nous  avions  en  Egypte,  j)arceque  nous  n'avions  pas  I’allie 
le  plus  puissant  de  la  Porte  centre  la  Kussie,  et  que  notre  attachement 
au  Pacha  nous  rendait  suspectes  a  Constantinople,  que  nous  devions  par 
consequent  chercher  a  Alexandrie  notre  veritable  influence  dans  la  Mddi- 
teranee.’ 
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nue,  would  suffice  to  undermine  it — evils  which  have  too  fre¬ 
quently  escaped  the  attention  of  Eastern  politicians.  The  one  is 
the  decay  of  that  martial  race  which  is  encamped  as  it  were  in 
these  countries,  and  on  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  sway 
depends ;  the  other  is  the  daily  withering  up  of  its  resources. 
The  origin  of  both  evils  was  the  same.  Long  and  unsuccessful 
wars,  in  which  the  Turks*  alone  engaged,  have  been  alone  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  owing  to  which,  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
diminished  territory,  heavy  fines,  ignorant  administration,  every 
financial  abuse  by  which  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  permanently 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  coffers  of  its  government  may  be 
momentarily  enriched,  was  resorted  to  with  impunity.  VVhat 
was  the  chance  of  remedying  the  evils  which  war  had  occasioned? 
There  was  but  one — peace.  This  so  strongly  struck  an  English 
gentleman,  who,  in  1830,  resided  at  Constantinople,  in  a  station 
which  gave  him  the  best  opportunity  of  observation,  that  he 
wrote  as  follows  : — ‘  If  the  Sultan  is  to  remain  on  one  side  of 
‘  the  empire,  and  Mehemet  Ali  on  the  other,  in  the  same  situa- 
‘  tion  as  that  which  for  these  last  four  years  they  hjive  occupied, 

‘  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  life  in  this  withered  and  pal- 
‘  sied  body,  at  once  the  victim  of  inanition  and  irritation.  The 
‘  prosperity  of  every  state  must,  after  all,  depend  on  its  finances; 
‘  the  whole  edifice  will  fall,  must  fall,  if  this  foundation  be  rot- 
‘  ten.  Nor  have  we  sufficiently  attended  to  this  circumstance. 
‘  Why  is  every  improvement,  military  as  well  as  administrative, 
‘  stopped  here  at  this  time  ?  Not  from  any  other  cause  half  so 
‘  powerful  as  the  want  of  money.  You  can  neither  establish  the 
‘  civil  government  of  the  provinces,  nor  arm  and  properly  dis- 
‘  cipline  a  small  force — the  only  chance  of  ever  properly  arming 
‘  or  disciplining  any  force,  (Peter  the  Great  began  with  a  regi- 
‘  ment,) — nor  adopt,  without  imminent  difficulty  and  peril,  a 
‘  sounder  system  of  taxation,  on  account  of  the  immediate  and 
‘  pressing  want  of  money.  Every  thing  which  perpetuates  or 
‘  increases  this  want,  in  a  slower  or  more  rapid  degree,  dissolves 
‘  in  the  same  degree  those  elements  which  might  otherwise  be 
‘  yet  w'orked  up  into  some  form  of  power.  The  statu  quo  is  the 
*  ruin  of  all  parties — of  Mehemet  Ali  and  that  portion  of  the  era- 
‘  pire  he  governs — of  the  Sultan  and  that  portion  of  the  empire 
‘  he  rules.’ 

Tliere  were  other,  and  what  may  be  considered  more  selfish 
reasons,  for  holding  this  language.  Connected  with  those  fiscal 
abuses,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  the  state  of  our  own  com- 


Only  Turks,  as  we  know’,  are  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army. 
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merce.  Ancient  treaties  with  the  Porte  had  established  it  on 
the  most  advantageous  foundations,  and  subjected  it  to  the  most 
moderate  taxes.  On  the  payment  of  three  per  cent  we  imported 
our  merchandise ;  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duty  we  exported 
Turkish  produce.  These  treaties  could  not  be  openly  infringed  ; 
but  they  were — and  the  distresses  of  the  Ottoman  empire  made  it 
almost  impossible  that  they  should  not  be — indirectly  violated. 

In  the  first  place,  monopolies  were  established  ;  the  Turkish 
producer  could  only  sell  to  the  monopolist ;  the  British  merchant 
consequently  could  only  purchase  from  him  ;  while  he,  at  once 
ignorant  and  avaricious,  would  hardly  give  a  price  at  which  the 
article  in  question  could  be  produced,  or  sell  it  for  one  at  which 
it  could  be  purchased.  Trade  in  many  articles  ceased.  Again, 
all  goods  not  prohibited  from  exportation,  could  be  exported,  as 
we  have  said,  at  three  per  cent.  But  ihe  Turkish  government 
prohibited  almost  all  goods  from  being  exported,  and  then  charg¬ 
ed  them  with  any  duties  it  thought  proper — conniving  at  their 
subsequent  exportation.  In  the  same  manner,  the  merchant 
could  import  his  goods  at  three  per  cent ;  but  a  tax  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  upon  the  purchaser  of  these  goods,  which  tax  might 
be  increased  to  any  amount,  and  varied  at  different  places.  Uncer¬ 
tainty,  extortion,  every  where  prevailed.  It  was  to  remedy  these 
mischiefs  that  our  Government  entered  (in  the  same  year,  1838) 
into  a  new  commercial  treaty,  by  which  all  monopolies  and  pro¬ 
hibitions  were  abolished ;  and  our  merchandise  having  once  paid 
the  charge  on  importation,  was  freed  from  every  subsequent  im¬ 
position.  The  treaty  was  a  good  one  ;  it  was  even  universally 
approved,  and  has  been  as  universally  adopted.  It  was  meant 
to  be  the  basis  of  a  new  financial  system  in  the  East.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  could  not  become  this ; 
that  it  was  useless ;  that  the  old  frauds  in  some  shape  or  other 
would  return,  unless  the  causes  for  them  were  removed,  and 
some  respite  and  repose  given  to  these  countries — long  drained 
of  their  male  population,  and  forced  to  extraordinary  and  ex¬ 
hausting  expenses.  Without  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 
Question,  such  respite,  such  repose  was  impossible.  Its  ne¬ 
cessity,  indeed,  was  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  when  the 
animosity  of  Mahmoud,  sharpened  by  the  irritation  of  illness, 
led  to  the  battle  of  Nezib,  decided,  as  we  know,  in  Ibrahim’s 
favour.  . 

At  the  same  moment  the  old  sultan  died,  his  fleet  deserted 
to  the  enemy.  Ail  Europe  was  again  alarmed;  and  its  greater 
powers,  represented  by  their  ambassadors,  gathered  round  the 
tottering  throne,  which,  though  difficult  to  maintain,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  replace.  They  offered  collectively  what  Russia  would 
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othenoise  luive  offered  alone.  They  told  the  youthful  sultan  not 
to  submit  to  his  powerful  and  victorious  vassal ;  that  they  would 
charge  themselves  with  his  interests ;  and  make  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  was  at  once  consistent  with  his  dignity  and  the  com¬ 
mon  weal.  Abdul  Medjid  accepted  this  interference.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  definite  arrangement  thus  peremptorily  arose  ;  since,  as 
to  a  renewal  of  the  armed  peace  of  Kutaieh,  the  eulogy  passed 
on  it,  and  above  quoted,  may  stand  as  sufiicient  condemnation. 
And  now,  in  order  to  see  what  arrangement  it  was  for  our  in¬ 
terest,  and  indeed  the  common  interest  of  Europe,  to  propose, 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  evils  which  that  ar¬ 
rangement  was  to  remedy. 

Those  evils  were  the  protection  of  Russia  at  Constantinople, 
caused  by  the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali ;  *  the  protection  of  France 
at  Ale.Tundria,  rendered  formidable  by  his  power ;  the  wasting 
of  the  population  and  finances  of  the  Tuikish  empire,  followed 
by  the  obstruction  and  decay  of  our  own  commerce ; — evils  to 
which  only  peace  and  tranquillity  could  apply  any  remedy. 

An  immediate  and  permanent  compromise  between  the  parties, 
then,  was  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  internal  elements  of 

life  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  revive  our  trade  with  it ;  and _ 

if  we  wished  to  free  the  Porte  of  the  fears  which  made  it  subject 
to  a  foreign  state,  or  to  strip  the  ambition  of  France  of  its  danger, 
which  resides  in  the  power  (not  as  it  then  was,  but  as  it  might 

naturally  become)  of  that  prince  she  affected  to  patronize _ this 

compromise  could  only  be  made  by  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  Pasha’s  influence,  and  of  the  territory  on  which  that  influ¬ 
ence  \vas  founded.  Such  a  compromise,  moreover,  naturally  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  Pasha’s  position.  He  possessed  a  large  estate,  with 
a  bad  title  ; — a  simple  course  was  to  diminish  the  estate  to  im¬ 
prove  the  title.  We  at  once,  therefore,  proposed  the  resignation 
of  Syria,  the  hereditary  grant  of  the  pashalic  of  Egypt.!  This 
proposition  has  been  called  unjust — which  of  our  governors  would 
complain  at  being  called  upon  to  resign  one-half  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  he  holds,  on  receiving  the  hereditary  investiture  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  ?  What  "^1  urkish  governor — and  there  have  been  many 
valiant,  rebellious,  and  fortunate — ever  attained  so  much  ?  Eu¬ 
ropeans  may  affect  to  despise  the  conversion  of  a  power  held  by 
the  sword  into  a  grant  from  the  representative  of  the  prophet.  In 


*  Thus  considered,  the  adjunction  of  Syria  to  Egypt  had  a  double 
consequence,  since  it  at  once  increased  the  Viceroy’s  influence,  and  in- 
crea«ed  the  influence  of  Trance  over  him,  as  the  head  and  proteatrix  of 
the  Syrian  Christians. 

!  As  early  as  June. 
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the  East,  this  conversion  is  the  substitution  of  right  for  might,  of 
astute  of  legitimate  security  for  one  of  lawless  peril.  In  fact, 
the  gift  of  hereditary  authority  in  regions  where  family  (out  of 
the  race  of  Othman)  may  be  said  not  to  exist,  is  an  immense,  an 
almost  incalculable  elevation  ;  and  one  to  which  Mehemet  is  in 
his  heart  more  than  contented  to  have  risen. 

Some,  indeed,  would  have  given  this  able  and  unprincipled 
man  a  much  greater  share  of  power.  Captivated  by  his  talents,  ca¬ 
joled  by  his  flatteries,  or  mistaking  the  nature  of  his  position,  they 
imagined  that  he  might  be  made  a  prop  to  the  Sultan’s  throne, 
and  attached  to  our  interests  rather  than  to  those  of  France. 
But  how  could  he  possibly  be  an  assistance  to  the  Sultan  so  long 
as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  his  rival  ?  Would  the  one  forget 
the  height  to  which  he  had  arrived,  the  other  the  height  from 
which  he  had  descended?  In  this  situation  of  balanced  autho¬ 
rity,  the  power  at  Constantinople  must  have  sought  support  from 
the  Russians;  the  power  at  Alexandria  from  the  French;  the 
double  protectorate,  which  it  was  our  object  and  the  object  of 
Europe  to  destroy,  became  fixed  and  permanent.  As  to  the 
idea  of  detaching  Mehemet  from  France,  and  attaching  him  to 
ourselves,  it  was  altogether  foolish  and  absurd.  By  espousing 
his  cause,  we  deserted  that  of  his  master ;  pursuing  a  shadow, 
we  lost  a  substance.  Now,  though  it  might  be  for  the  advantage 
of  France,  if  entertaining  hostile  projects  against  us,  to  create 
and  cultivate  an  independent  maritime  power  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  could  we,  by  any  possibility,  derive  an  advantage 
from  such  a  course  ?  Besides,  a  nation,  in  adapting  its  parti¬ 
cular  policy  to  a  particular  place,  must  consider  its  general  policy 
over  the  world.  Ours  is  to  demand  no  exclusive  influence,  and 
to  admit  of  none.  ‘  A  clear  stage  and  no  favour,’  is  what  we 
ask  every  where,  and  what  we  asked  in  the  East.  We  were  un¬ 
willing  to  suffer,  but  we  were  not  anxious  to  possess  any  parti¬ 
cular  privileges  or  authority,  either  at  Constantinople  or  at 
Alexandria.  On  this  plain  and  straightforward  principle  we 
acted,  and  only  required  other  nations  to  renounce  what  we  began 
by  sincerely  disclaiming. 

England  was  at  this  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  the  government  of  France  ;  it  knew,  of  course,  the  projects 
and  feelings  of  that  government  with  respect  to  one  of  the  belli¬ 
gerents;  iind  that,  taken  as  an  isolated  question,  the  French  po¬ 
licy  would  be  to  support  Mehemet  Ali,  But,  if  the  formation 
of  a  maritime  power  at  Alexandria  was  agreeable  to  France,  the 
protection  of  Russia  at  Constantinople,  as  long  as  the  cabinets 
of  the  Tuilleries  and  St  Petersburg  were  not  positively  agreed 
upon  that  subject,  could  never  be  so.  Moreover,  the  alliance  of 
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Great  Britain  was  an  immense  consideration  with  every  sensible 
French  politician  ;  it  bad  been  the  safeguard  of  the  monarchy  of 
July,  when,  rising  from  the  pavement,  it  stood  exposed  to  the 
fears  and  the  animosity  of  the  northern  powers.  It  was  the  only 
alliance  which  France  could  then  possess  ;  and  it  was  merely  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  to  it,  and  to  the  independence  of  the 
Porte,  and  to  the  security  of  the  Dardanelles — objects  open, 
friendly,  and  immediate — would,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  be 
sacrificed  other  objects  concealed,  hostile,  and  distant. 

Animated  by  this  hope  and  this  belief,  and  unwilling  to  show 
any  impolitic  jealousy  of  an  ally  whom  we  believed  was  yet  to  be 
relied  upon,  we  took  her,  from  the  moment  that  Eastern  affairs 
assumed  a  serious  shape,  into  our  councils — recounted  to  her  our 
views,  and  proposed  to  her  our  plans.  Those  plans,  before  the 
Note  of  July,  were  to  attack  Ibrahim  in  Syria  should  he  deter¬ 
mine  to  march  on  the  Turkish  capital ;  and  not  to  allow  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  be  the  sole  guardians  of  the  Bosphorus,  should  they  de¬ 
sire  so  to  be.  Those  plans,  after  the  treaty  of  July,  when  the 
common  aegis  of  Europe  protected,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  safety,  were  to  bring  back  his  fleet,  which  he  had  only  lost 
by  treachery,  to  Constantinople  ;  and  to  confine  his  powerful  vas¬ 
sal,  as  we  have  said,  within  the  limits  of  Egypt.  The  French 
had  at  that  time  two  policies  before  them  ;  the  one,  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  easy,  but  which  involved  a  sacrifice ;  the  other,  tortuous 
and  difficult,  by  which  all  its  points — its  share  in  the  protectorate 
of  Turkey,  its  exclusive  protectorate  of  Egypt,  its  maintenance 
of  the  English  alliance — might  possibly  be  gained.  The  defect 
of  French  statesmen  is  inexperience  of  affairs;  the  defect  of  inex¬ 
perience  is  a  rash  presumption  as  to  our  own  strength  and  ability. 
In  an  evil  hour,  as  it  has  proved  for  itself,  the  cabinet  of  France 
resolved  on  adopting  that  course  where  most,  as  it  conceived,  was 
to  be  gained,  and  where  most,  assuredly,  was  to  be  risked. 

It  determined  on  entering  the  Dardanelles  on  one  side,  if  the 
Russians  passed  them  on  the  other ;  and  announced  to  Russia  its 
determination.  It  avoided  the  project  of  attacking  Ibrahim,  whose 
progress,  by  a  messenger,  it  arrested ;  it  declined  the  project  of 
rescuing  the  Turkish  fleet  from  Alexandria ;  and  it  adjourned  the 
question  as  to  what  territory  should  be  adjudged  to  Mehemet. 
How  ? — Its  excuses  were  plausible,  and  in  all  instances  turned 
round  the  same  point.  Wheneverwe  spokeof  the  Pasha  and  Egypt, 
it  said — ‘  You  neglect  the  main  question,  which  is  Constanti- 
‘  nople  and  the  Russians.  Arrest  the  progress  of  Ibrahim  ! — you 
‘  should  be  before  the  Seven  Towers.  Rescue  the  Turkish  fleet ! 
*  — you  will  perpetrate  another  Navarino.  Attempt  to  confine  Me- 
*hemet  to  Egypt ! — his  son  passes  the  Taurus ;  the  troops  at  Se- 
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‘  bastopol  embark  !  No  !  Arrange  some  plan  of  joint  protection 

'for  the  Sultan  in  his  seraglio,  and  then  we  will  join  in  seme 

‘  common  course  of  action  against  the  Pasha  at  Alexandria.  But 

<  it  would  be  madness  to  adopt  a  measure  of  this  kind,  without 

‘  having  provided  for  its  most  natural  consequences.’  Such  was  i 

the  language  of  the  French  government ;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 

under  the  hope  of  pleasing  Prince  Metternich,  whose  voice  was 

likely  to  be  that  of  umpire  in  this  matter,  it  proposed  and  insisted  j 

on  a  congress  at  Vienna.  ' 

This  course  was  not  deficient  in  address.  Russia  had  hitherto, 
and  even  lately,  declared  against  any  common  action  or  consulta¬ 
tion  as  to  the  protectorate  of  an  ally  to  whom  she  was  bound  by 
treaty,  and  whom  she  was  powerful  enough  to  defend.  France, 
therefore,  in  insisting  upon  what  Russia  refused  to  admit,  and 
what  it  would  be  popular  in  England  to  demand,  provoked  a 
quarrel  which  the  temporizing  policy  of  Austria  would  be  anxious 
to  avert.  The  only  mode  of  averting  it  would  be,  to  give  Mehe- 
met  what  he  demanded,  since,  if  you  could  not  employ  force 
against  him,  there  was  no  other  composition.  Thus  Russia, 

Austria,  and  France,  were  likely  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  come  to 
one  resolution.  At  least  so  argued  Marshal  Soult ;  or,  if  not  the 
Marshal,  some  gentleman  possibly  at  his  elbow.  The  designs 
of  cunning  men,  however,  are  most  frequently  exposed  to  risks 
which  cunning  is  too  short-sighted  to  foresee. 

Russia,  penetrating  apparently  the  designs  of  France,  resolved 
to  come  loan  understanding  on  these  matters  with  England;  and 
Baron  Brunow  was  sent  to  London  for  that  purpose.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider,  with  some  attention,  the  policy  of 
Russia  on  this  occasion.  Between  Great  Britain  and  her  there 
had  been,  for  some  years,  a  coldness.  The  refusal  to  receive  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  began  it — the  occupation  of  Poland,  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  the  capture  of  the 
Vixen,  the  more  recent  intrigues  at  Herat  and  Caboul,  had  kept 
it  alive.  The  position  of  the  two  empires,  indeed,  is  such  that 
there  are,  no  doubt,  contingencies  always  possible  which  might 
force  the  one  or  the  other  to  war  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  direct  causes  for  war  exist.  The  Russians  naturally 
seek  to  trade  with  Central  Asia :  the  object  is  a  legitimate 
and  a  peaceful  one — the  means  adopted  to  attain  it  may  be 
injurious  to  our  Indian  empire,  and,  being  consequently  opposed 
by  us,  may  then  lead  to  hostilities.  But  this,  as  we  have  said, 
is  merely  a  possible  contingency,  and  by  no  means  a  certain  or 
even  probable  event.  In  the  same  manner,  the  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  the  life-breath  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Czar’s  do¬ 
minions.  The  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  may  be  called  the  lungs 
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to  the  southern  portion  of  his  empire.  To  prevent  those  straits 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile,  or  even  of  a  powerful  state, 
which,  having  the  means,  might  have  the  will  to  keep  them  shut, 
would  evidently  bring  Russia  to  a  mortal  struggle.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  denied  that  her  statesmen,  in  shadowing  out  the  future  desti¬ 
nies  of  that  mighty  empire,  may  see  the  dim  and  distant  possi¬ 
bility  of  holding  the  keys  of  two  seas,  the  Sound  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles — an  imniense  destiny  !  Rut  no  sensible  man  believes 
that  the  conquest  of  these  positions  is  within  the  view  or  scope  of 
M.  de  Nesselrode’s  present  policy  ;  nor  indeed  will  it  ever  practi¬ 
cally  come  before  any  of  his  successors,  unless — under  such  a 
strange  combination  of  circumstances  as  it  is  now  impossible  to 
foresee — the  Queen  of  the  Baltic  should  find  it  convenient  to 
reign  on  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  protectorship  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  That  such  protectorship,  even  if  the  protectrix  herself* 
did  not  urge  on  the  final  catastrophe,  would  end  in  the  conquest  of 
that  city,  we  believe  ;  and  therefore  this  protectorship  we  should 
consider  it  a  duty  to  resist  with  all  our  might  and  mind.  But,  though 
an  object  to  Russia,  it  is  not,  as  long  as  the  way  to  and  f^rom  the 
Mediterranean  seems  likely  to  be  permanently  open  to  her,  a 
paramount  and  absolute  object,  to  be  sought  and  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  every  other.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  which 
she  may  fairly  and  wisely  sacrifice  to  the  friendship  of  a  people 
W’ho,  being  her  best  customers,  feel  a  lively  interest  in  her  inter¬ 
nal  prosperity,  and  can  only  be  armed  against  her  aggressive 
ambition. 

We  expected  the  abandonment  of  a  particular  interest,  in 
exchange  for  the  general  benefits  of  our  alliance,  from  the 
cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries  ;  we  see  nothing  extraordinary  in 
such  an  abandonment  being  offered  to  us  from  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg.  It  was  now  offered.  M.  de  Brunow,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  engaged  to  promise  that  the  treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi  would  not  be  renewed,  if  England  and  Russia  should 
come  to  an  agreement  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  Turkey. 
He  added,  that  his  government  would  adopt  any  arrange¬ 
ment  of  territorial  limits,  for  the  delegated  authority  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  which  w'e  might  prefer  for  the  general  interest;  and 
agreed,  moreover,  to  join  with  us  in  forcing  the  Viceroy  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  arrangement.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  de  Brunow’s 
mission  occasioned  consternation  at  Paris,  more  especially  as  no 
similar  mission  was  announced  to  that  court.  The  exigency  of 
the  case  was  apparent.  If  Russia  and  ourselves  agreed  as  to  the 
defenee  of  Constantinople  against  Mehemet  Ali,  the  ground  on 
which  France  had  hitherto  stood  was  cut  from  under  her  feet — 
the  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles  being  disposed  of,  we  came  at 
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once  to  wLarwas  to  be  done  with  Meliemet  Ali.  Two  different 
ideas  presented  themselves  at  this  moment  to  the  French  negoti¬ 
ators  in  Paris  and  in  London.  General  Sebastian!  has,  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  been  remarkable  for  arriving  at  right 
'conclusions  at  critical  times.  He  now  saw  that  France 
bad  run,  as  it  were,  to  the  end  of  her  rope ;  that  all  hopes  of 
further were  at  an  end  ;  and  that  the  onl^  sensible  thing 
she  had  to  do  was  to  connect  herself  more  closely  with  England, 
who  had  been  her  ally  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  make  the  best 
bargain  she  could  with  her.  At  once  therefore,  and  on  his  own 
responsibility,  he  made  that  proposition  to  Lord  Palmerston 
which  has  since  been  so  much  commented  upon  ;  and  suggested 
— (up  to  this  time  the  French,  who  had  long  since  received  our 
opinion,  had  given  no  opinion  of  their  own  on  the  territorial 
question) — that  Syria  should  be  divided  by  a  line  drawn  east  and 
west  from  somewhere  near  Beyrout  to  the  desert,  somewhere 
near  Damascus  ;  and  that  all  to  the  south  of  that  line  should  be¬ 
long  to  the  Pasha,  all  to  the  north  to  the  Sultan.* 

Such  was  General  Sebastiani’s  proposition  ;  but  the  cabinet 
he  served  had  formed,  on  the  same  grounds,  perfectly  different 
conclusions.  Seeing  the  argument  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
grounded  their  delay  in  jeopardy,  they  sought  no  further  than, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  interpose  another  argument  on  which  delay 
might  equally  be  founded.  The  question  of  Constantinople  had 
hitherto  been  the  cause  for  not  entering  upon  any  arrangement 
as  to  Egypt;  the  question  of  Egypt  was  now  to  be  the  cause  for 
not  being  satisfied  with  any  arrangement  as  to  Constantinople  ! 
Thus,  while  the  French  ambassador  made  a  proposition  which 
he  hoped  might  be  accepted,  the  French  government  sent  off, 
in  all  haste,  a  proposition  which  it  knew  would  be  refused.  It 
proposed  to  make  Mehemet  Ali  hereditary  ruler  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  ruler  for  life  over  Candia,  and  only  took  from  him  the  out¬ 
lying  district  of  Adana. 

All  .the  journals  of  Paris  were  loud  in  praise  of  this  proposition. 
The  language  of  France,  how’ever,  was  not  as  yet  either  that  of 
friendship  or  protection  to  the  Pasha.  On  the  contrary,  she 
affected  to  view  his  cause  with  the  most  perfect  indifference  ; — to 
consider  that  the  hereditary  investiture  she  proposed  was  a  matter 
of  the  less  consequence,  inasmuch  as  his  sway  was  a  mere  tempo¬ 
rary  accident,  and  could  never  in  reality  be  perpetuated  ;  and  in 
fact  gave  a%  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  for  the  extraordinary 
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conditions  she  advo.cated  in  his  favour,  that  they  were  the  only 
ones  he  would  accept,  and  that  there  existed  no  means  of  forcing 
him  to  comply  with  any  others !  The  British  government  could 
not  but  feel  indignant,  both  at  the  proposal  and  its  excuse ;  and 
spurned  the  idea  that  all  Europe  was  under  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  ambitious  dictates  of  a  semi-barbarous  Pasha, 
inferior  in  power  and  resources  to  any  of  the  tributary  princes  of 
Hindostan.  One  circumstance,  however,  prevented  any  decision 
being  arrived  at.  M.  de  Brunow,  who  had  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  British  government  on  every  other  point,  did 
not  conceive  himself  permitted  by  his  instructions  to  do  away 
with  that  particular  difficulty  on  which  the  French  government 
had  always  insisted,  and  which  it  had  hoped  would  not  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  viz.  the  presence  of  a  combined  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus 
should  any  fleet  be  necessary  there.  His  language  was,  ‘  Each 
‘  power  should  lend  the  assistance  which  its  situation  prescribes, 
‘  and  without  jealousy  of  the  other.  England  and  France  (if 
‘  she  so  chooses)  will  act  on  the  coast  of  Syria ;  the  situation  is 
‘convenient  to  them — Russia  will  act  at  Constantinople;  the 
‘  situation  is  convenient  to  her.  But  to  satisfy  every  scruple,  she 
‘  will  act  there,  not  in  her  own  right  of  treaty,  but  as  the  organ 
‘  and  in  the  name  of  the  alliance;  nor  is  it  just  under  such  cir- 
‘  cumstances  to  entertain  suspicions  of  her  conduct.’ 

Austria  consented  to  this  arrangement.  England,  anxious  for 
some  basis  to  proceed  upon,  was  better  disposed  to  it  than  France, 
which  wished  that  the  negotiation  should  fail ;  but  finally,  it  was 
rejected.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  desire  not  to  separate 
from  the  French  government,  on  that  government’s  account,  and 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  two  cabinets  together,  we 
made  another  proposition,  and  consented  that  the  pashalic  of 
Acre,  without  the  fortress,  should  be  added  to  the  hereditary  grant 
of  Egypt.  This  proposition,  though  the  failure  of  M.  de 
Brunow’s  mission  might  fairly  have  provoked  some  more  conci¬ 
liatory  answer,  was  stated  to  be  inadmissible  on  the  same  grounds 
as  our  original  one — viz.  that  it  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Pasha,  and  consequently  certain  to  be  refused  by  him,  and  im¬ 
possible  to  be  enforced  upon  him.  This  ofier,  and  the  answer 
made  to  it,  took  place  in  October,  and  about  the  same  time  M. 
de  Brunow  left  London  for  his  own  post  at  Stutgardt,  where  he 
hoped  to  obtain  further  instructions  from  St  Petersburg.  In 
December  he  returned,  and  those  instructions  enabled  him  to 
comply  with  all  that  had  been  asked  of  him. 

The  point  on  which  France  had  most  insisted — which  she  had 
called  the  principal  part  of  the  Eastern  Question — was  now  de- 
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cided  according  to  her  wishes.  Russia  had  voluntarily  desisted 
from  all  the  pretensions  which  had  been  imputed  to  her  by  those 
who  suspected  her  designs.  Did  France  follow  this  example  ? 
She  praised  the  decision  of  Russia — acknowledged  its  importance, 
and  the  good  faith  it  evinced — declared  again  that  she  herself  had 
no  predilection*  in  favour  of  Mehemet  Ali — and  added,  that  all 
she  demanded  for  him  was,  such  conditions  as  he  would  be  ivilling 
to  accept.  The  alliance  was  in  favour  of  the  Sultan,  and  yet  one 
of  the  parties  to  it  declared  that  the  only  terms  she  would  de¬ 
mand  for  him  were  those  which  his  enemy  should  be  willing  to 
prescribe ! 

The  other  governments  resolved  to  proceed  ;  a  Turkish  pleni¬ 
potentiary  was  sent  for.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Sebastian!  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Guizot ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Marshal  Soult 
by  M.  Thiers.  This  minister,  vain,  ambitious,  clever,  eloquent, 
unscrupulous,  and  indiscreet,  has  committed,  and,  God  knows, 
has  avowed  faults  enough ;  but  after  all  he  only  pursued,  with 
the  differences  attributable  to  personal  character,  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors.  ‘  Je  rcsolus — ^je  resolus,’  he  has  said,  ‘  de  temporiser.' 
But  M.  Thiers  did  not  content  himself  with  only  temporizing ; 
the  character  of  his  mind  was  immediately  to  seek  out  and  to  follow¬ 
up  unhesitatingly,  incautiously,  some  result  of  this  system  of  tem¬ 
porising — a  system  which  had  already  been  long  pursued,  and 
which  he  could  not  suppose  capable  of  any  indefinite  duration.  The 
plan  he  resolved  on  immediately  suggested  itself  to  him.  He  had 
just  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  English  alliance,  and  he 
was  desirous  not  to  break  up  that  alliance.  He  had  in  the  same 
speech  advocated  the  cause  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  he  was  desi¬ 
rous  to  maintain  that  cause.  Re  looked  for  a  method  of  sa¬ 
tisfying  these  opposite  views.  There  was  but  one — a  direct  ar¬ 
rangement  between  Turkey  and  Egypt.  If  the  Sultan  thought 
proper  to  arrange  matters  with  his  vassal,  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
If  such  arrangement  were  favourable  to  the  views  of  France,  the 
Pasha  was  satisfied,  and  we,  though  duped,  could  not  have  undone 
it.  Many  circumstances  at  the  time  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
favourable  to  this  project.  There  was  a  strong  fanatical  party 
at  Constantinople,  headed  by  the  Sultan’s  mother,  against  all 
dealings  with  the  infidel — the  gold  of  Mehemet  was  not  want¬ 
ing  to  feed  this  party.  Redshid  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  alliance — a  statesman  enlightened  and  of  large  views — 
was  insecure  at  that  time  in  his  hold  of  power.  Old  Khozrew,  in  his 


‘  Nous  ecrivimes  de  nouveau  que  nous  n’avions  aucune  predilection 
pour  Mehemet  Ali.’  (Speech  of  M.  Passy  in  French  Chambers.) 
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long  and  rapacious  career,  had  made  many  enemies.  The  intermin¬ 
able  delays  of  the  Four  Powers,  who  in  nine  months  did  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  one  step  towards  a  conclusion  of  the  affair  they 
had  undertaken — the  agitation  in  which  a  capital  and  an  empire, 
feeble  and  ruined  by  plots,  were  kept  during  this  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty — all  favoured  the  idea,  that  if  the  intrigue  were  aptly 
handled,  and  artfully  managed,  it  might  succeed. 

It  soon,  in  fact,  made  considerable  progress.  The  Seraskier 
(Khozrew),  Mehemet’s  early  protector,  and  therefore  bitterest 
enemy,  lost  his  place;  the  V^alide’s  (sultan-mother’s)  party  in¬ 
creased  in  influence ;  and  Mehemet  thought  the  period  was 
come  for  openly  sending  a  negotiator  to  the  Porte,  who  was  to 
offer  the  restitution  of  the  fleet,  and  make  the  best  bargain  he 
could  for  the  rest.  M.  Thiers  has  considered  himself  obliged  to 
deny  having  had  any  share  in  these*  proceedings.  And  what  does 
he  confess  ?  That,  on  hearing  of  the  Egyptian  messenger  sent  to 
Constantinople,  he  himself  sent  oft’  a  speeial  messenger  to  Egypt 
with  the  following  instructions, — ‘  Puisqu’on  a  offert  la  flotte, 

‘  qu’on  la  rende  ;  puisqu’on  a  commence  I’arrangement,  de  suite 
‘  qu’on  le Jinisse'  These  are  M.  Thiers’s  own  words ;  this  is  his  own 
explaining,  and  explainingawayof  the  mission  of  M.  Eugene  Per¬ 
rier.  But  while  such  was  the  nature  of  his  communication  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  what  was  the  confidence  he  placed  in  us  ?  ‘  La  nouvelle’ 
(the  news  of  this  negotiation)  ‘  sera  bientot  connue,  meine  avant 
‘  huit  jours.  Dans  I’intervalle  les  Anglais  ne  pourront  rien  faire, 
‘  et  nous  sommes  surs  qu’ils  arriveront  trop  tard  s’ils  veuleiit 
*  ^crire  a  Constantinople.  II  importe  surtout  de  ne  pas  faire  con- 
‘  naitre  cette  nouvelle  a  Londres.’  *  Shall  we  place  the  part 
which  the  French  government  playfed  in  the  direct  arrange¬ 
ment  beyond  a  doubt?  Let  our  readers  turn  to  M.  Guizot’s 
opinion — not  as  then  stated  officially  in  London  —  not  even 
as  since  hinted  at  in  hostile  discussions  in  the  Chamber — 
but  as  written  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
President  of  the  Council. — *  La  crise  est  vive  ici ;  mais  je  crois 
‘  que  nous  gagnerons  encore  du  temps.  Dmissez  d  Constantinople 
‘  od  Vaffaire  est  pour  le  moment.’  f  And  now',  while  M.  Thiers 
had  transferred  the  Egyptian  question  to 'Alexandria  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  what  was  passing  in  London?  It  appears  that, 
while  the’  French  government  had  resolved  to  temporize  there, 
the  other  governments,  on  the  contrary,  were  anxious  to  bring 


•  Letter  to  M.  Guizot,  30th  June. 

f  Letters  read  in  the  French  Chamber.  This  phrase  did  not  strike 
there,  being  used  for  a  different  purpose. 
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matters  to  a  prompt  termination.  They  felt,  that  after  inter¬ 
fering  between  the  belligerent  parties,  and  taking  upon  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  most  solemn  and  authoritative  manner,  the  issue 
and  arrangement  of  this  affair — to  abandon  and  to  leave  it  to 
be  settled  without  them,  was  and  would  be  considered  an  act  of 
impotence  and  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  subjects  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  powers  and  people  of  the  East. 
The  government  of  Great  Britain  might  naturally  and  fairly  be 
more  susceptible  to  this  consideration  than  other  powers ;  since  at 
home  it  was  responsible  for  its  actions,  and  in  Asia  its  empire  in 
a  great  manner  depends  on  the  opinion  it  maintains.  More¬ 
over,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  governments  of 
the  other  powers  were  still  most  desirous  that  the  arrangement 
should  take  place  by  common  accord,  and  that  France  should 
enter  into  it.  The  interests  of  England  were,  as  we  have  shown, 
to  coniine  Mehemet  Ali  to  Egypt.  Its  cabinet,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  reconciling  France  to  some  common  plan,  had  proposed, 
on  M.  de  Brunow’s  hrst  mission,  to  annex  to  Egypt  the  pasha- 
lic  of  Saint  Jean  d’Acre  without  the  fortress.  It  now  proposed 
(in  May)  at  the  mediation  of  Austria — who  agreed,  should  the 
proposition  be  rejected,  to  join  in  enforcing  it — the  terms  of  the 
subsequent  treaty  of  July  15th  ;  viz.  the  pashalic  of  Acre  with 
the  fortress,  but  only  for  life. 

All  the  other  powers,  in  adopting  this  project,  made,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  considerable  concessions.  Austria  departed  from  the 
course  she  bad  first  laid  down  for  herself — that  of  not  taking  any 
active  share  in  measures  of  coercion  ;  England  conceded  the  pa¬ 
shalic,  and  above  all  the  fortress,  of  St  Jean  d’Acre,  considered 
the  key  to  Syria ;  Russia  abandoned  the  treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi,  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  Constantinople.  These 
sacrifices  were  made  to  the  common  good,  and  to  the  common 
union.  France  alone  determined  on  dictating  the  law  after  her 
own  fashion,  and  made  no  concessions  to  such  objects.  ‘  La 
‘  Ercaice  ne  petit  pas’  (wrote  M.  Thiers)  ^  accueillir  la  proposition 
‘  du  simple  pachalic  d  Acre  gui  ne  serait  point  hereditaire’ 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  desire  of  remaining  united 
continued  to  animate  the  other  parties  to  the  Note  of  27th  July. 
Unwearied  by  refusals,  the  ministers  of  Austria  and  Russia  bad 
sounded  the  French  ambassador  as  to  new  and  yet  greater  con¬ 
cessions.  They  spoke  of  the  whole  of  Syria  being  given  to 
Mehefnet  for  his  life,  and  asked  whether,  in  such  case,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France  would  make  common  cause  with  the  other 
governipents ;  but  to  these  questions  they  could  receive  no  an¬ 
swer  ;  for  how  could  M.  Thiers  speak  in  London  until  he  knew 
what  could  be  done  at  Constantinople  ?  He  had  just  received  the 
news  that  was  not  to  be  communicated  to  us — the  news  that 
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a  negotiation  between  the  Pasha  and  the  Porte  was  commenced ; 
and  he  therefore  answered  his  minister  in  London  by  saying — ‘  I 
send  a  messenger  to  Alexandria — for  this  was  the  moment  of 
M.  Perrier’s  departure. 

The  system  of  temporizing  was  thus  brought  to  its  last  stage. 
Its  natural  consequence  had  been  foreseen  from  the  first  by  the 
sagacious  personage  (M.  Guizot)  charged  with  its  execution.  ‘  Je 
‘  suis  maintenant  convaincu  que  Lord  Palmerston  n’a  aucun  des-  , 
‘  sein  de  rien  faire,  ni-de  rien  decider,  avant  I’arrivee  du  plenipo- 

*  tentiaire  'Pure  :  nous  avons  done  du  temps.  Mais  je  crois  devoir 

*  faire  observer  des  aujourd’hui  a  V.  E.  que  cet  avantage  devien- 

*  drait,  peut-^tre,  un  danger^  si  nous  nous  laissions  aller  a  supposer 
‘  que,  parcequ'il  ne  se  fait  rien  d  present,  il  ne  se  fera  rien  plut 
‘  tard;  et  que  nous  serons  definitivement  dispenses  de  prendre 

*  une  resolution,  pareeque  nous  n’en  sommes  pas  presses  imme* 

*  diatement.  Plus  f  observe,  plus  je  me  persuade,  que  le  cabinet 
‘  Britannique  croit  les  circonstances  favorables  pour  regler  les 
‘  affaires  d’ Orient,  et  veut  serieusement  en  profiter.  lluime  beau- 

*  coup  mieux  agir  avec  nous  ;  il  est  dispose  a  nous  faire  des  cm- 
‘  cessions  pour  etablir  ce  concert  ;  cependant,  si  de  notre  cote  nous 

*  rCarrivons  d  rien  depositif—si  nous  paraissions  ne  couloir  qu'ajowr- 

*  ner  toujours  et  convertir  toutes  les  difficultes  en  impossibitiles,  un 

*  moment  viendrait,  je  pense,  ou,  par  quelque  resolution  soudaine, 

*  le  cabinet  Britannique  agirait  sans  nous,  et  avec  d’autres,  plutut 

*  que  de  ne  rien  faire.  Le  temps  pent  noils  servir  l)eaucoup  pour 

*  amener  ce  cabinet  au  plan  de  conduite,  aux  arrangemens  qui 
‘  nous  paraissent  sages  et  praticables  ;  mais  si  nous  n’employions 
‘  pas  le  temps  a  marcher  effectivement  vers  un  tel  resultat,  je 
‘  craindrais  fort,  je  I’avoue,  qu’  en  definitive  il  ne  tournat  centre 
‘  nous.’  • 

Thus  it  was :  the  event  which  M.  Guizot  had  foreseen  with 
sagacity,  and  stated  with  moderation,  at  last  took  place.  ‘  Pre- 
‘  ferring  an  arrangement  with  France,  offering  various  conces- 
‘  sions,  in  order  to  attain  that  end,’  seeing,  however,  ‘  that  no- 

*  thing  positive  arrived  from  France,’  that  ‘  all  difficulties  were 
‘  made  impossibilities,’  the  British  cabinet  and  the  other  powers 

*  did  take  the  prompt  resolution  of  acting  without  France,’  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  July  ; — a  treaty,  however,  which  did  not,  be 
it  remembered,  carry  out  strictly  and  absolutely  the  ideas  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies;  but  which  had  been  framed  with 
concessions  to  the  feelings  of  France,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  her  assent  to  it.  The  event  was  nothing  extraordi¬ 
nary,  since  it  had  been  predicted,  and  was  only  the  natural  con- 
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sequence  of  the  idea  since  divulged  to  us  ;  viz.  that  the  interest 
of  France  in  this  question  was  not  the  European  interest,  but 
an  interest  of  her  own,  to  which  she  tenaciously  held  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  world ;  thereby  forcing  all  the  world  to  decide 
against  her.* 

Can  we  blame  our  Government  for  signing  this  treaty  ?  Can 
we  say,  that  by  so  doing  it  rashly  broke  up  the  French  alliance  ? 
What  other  course  remained  ?  It  had  a  year  before  signed  an 
engagement,  declaring  it  would  bring  this  matter,  in  conjunction 
with  the  allies,  to  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  Sultan  and  to 
Europe.  Three  of  these  allies  had  given  the  most  earnest  proof 
of  a  desire  to  arrive  at  such  a  consummation.  Russia  especially 
had  sacrificed  what  was  considered  a  peculiar  object — a  sacrifice 
of  the  more  importance,  since  it  removed  one  of  the  causes  which 
had  long  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world.  One  power  alone, 
and  that  was  France,  would  make  no  concession  as  to  her  ob¬ 
jects — objects  so  contrary  to  the  visible  position  in  which  she 
stood,  that  she  could  not  avow  them — and  which,  moreover, 
could  only  derive  their  importance  to  her  from  considerations 
hostile  to  Great  Britain.  Many  were  the  attempts  made  to  gain 
that  power,  all  ineffectually — up  to  the  last  moment  she  was 
intriguing  against  a  cause  which  she  affected  to  support.  Could 
Great  Britain,  at  the  last,  say  to  the  Sultan,  whose  representa¬ 
tive  had  just  arrived — VVe  abandon  your  master  to  Russia — 
we  reject  the  important  concessions  which  we  have  induced  you 
to  make  to  Austria  and  Russia — we  determine,  at  last,  not  to 
profit  by  your  good-will  and  assistance — we  determine  to  break 
with  you  all — to  sacrifice  the  great  F^uropean  objects  of  placing 
Constantinople  under  European  protection,  of  delivering  the 
Sultan  from  his  fears  and  his  thraldom,  Turkey  from  its  con¬ 
fusion  and  distress — we  renounce  all  those  objects  rather  than 
thwart  I'rance  in  her  especial  desire  to  establish  a  kingdom  in 
Egypt — which  kingdom  would  be  most  hostile  to  our  interests — 
the  project  of  which  kingdom  was  expressly  fostered  by  France, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  hostile  to  those  interests  ? 
Such,  as  we  conceive,  were  the  conditions  required  of  us  in  order 
to  preserve  the  French  alliance.  Will  any  one  say  that  it  was 
either  suitable  to  our  interests,  or  our  honour,  to  submit  to  such 
conditions  ?  But  ought  the  treaty  to  have  been  signed  without 
first  communicating  it  to  France?  Our  own  opinion,  at  first,  we 
confess,  was,  that  this  was  a  mistake.  We  now  look  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  more  ample  information,  and  are  disposed  to  judge  of 
it  differently. 
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It  will  have  been  seen — we  are  grieved  so  often  to  insist 
upon  the  point — that  throughout  the  whole  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  the  part  which  France  played  was  insincere.  It  was  not 
one  secret  she  kept/rom  the  parties  with  whom  she  had  engaged 
herself ;  her  whole  conduct — deeply  do  we  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  say  so — was  that  of  subterfuge  and  concealment.  With  the 
Note  of  the  27th  July  in  her  hand,  decorated  with  the  badge  of 
the  Sultan’s  friend,  she  had  been  acting  incessantly  as  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  foe.  *  The  Pasha  knew,’  said  M.  Thiers,  ‘  that  France 
‘  was  his  warmest  partisan.’  *  All  the  facts  prove  this.  'Fhe  at¬ 
tempt  to  wrest  from  him  the  Turkish  fleet  was  resisted  on  one 
pretext ;  the  various  attempts  to  wrest  from  him  any  considerable 
portion  of  territory,  on  others :  neither,  while  false  to  the 
sovereign  in  whose  cause  it  pretended  to  take  a  part,  was  the 
government  of  France  true  to  the  powers  with  whom  it  pre¬ 
tended  to  treat.  We  have  seen  that,  when  outwardly  negotiat¬ 
ing  in  London,  its  very  ambassador  wrote,  ‘  the  real  negotiation 
‘  is  at  Constantinople and  that,  while  claiming  to  be  admitted 
into  our  most  intimate  counsels,  its  principal  injunction  on  re¬ 
ceiving  an  important  piece  of  intelligence  was,  above  all  things 
keep  this  secret  from  England!  It  had,  moreover,  refused  all 
our  propositions,  and  that  in  which  the  treaty  of  July  was  founded 
amongst  the  rest.  If,  then,  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  the 
adherence  of  France  to  any  treaty  such  as  the  other  powers  would 
sign — if  she  expressly  declared  her  refusal  of  this  particular  treaty 
— if  she  was  intriguing  for  a  perfectly  different  object,  and  kept 

what  could  enable  us  to  thwart  that  object  a  secret  from  us _ 

the  duty  of  the  allied  powers  might  surely  be  thus  defined  ; _ Con¬ 

fide  your  intentions  to  France,  provided  France  cannot  thereby 
acquire  the  means  of  opposing  those  intentions.  Keep  your  inten¬ 
tions  concealed  from  France,  if  the  communication  of  them  shall 
interfere  with  their  success.  What  otherwise  was  the  use  of  the 

agents  we  employed — of  the  information  we  had  received _ of  the 

positive  knowledge  we  had  acquired?  Were  these  things  to 
have  no  effect  upon  our  conduct  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  English 
cabinet  assembled,  with  that  letter  before  them  in  which  M. 
Giuzot  said,  *  Denissez  a  Constantinople  ou  I’affaire  est  pour  le 
‘  moment’ — with  that  letter  before  them  in  which  M.  Thiers 

*  said,  *  Surtout  ne  faites  pas  connaitre  cette  nouvelle  a  Lon- 

*  Where  is  the  Minister  who— seeing  that  France  was  in¬ 
triguing  for  the  Pasha,  of  whom  she  did  not  profess  herself  the 


*  “  II  savait  que  nous  etions  ses  protecteurs  tres  ardenU,”  (This  was  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Nezib.”)  M.  Thiers,  27th  Nov. 
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allj^,  and  keeping  secret  from  us  wliat  she  thought  might  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  Pasha’s  interests — would  say  that  we,  acting  for 
the  Sultan,  whose  alliance  we  avowed,  were  bound  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  France  what  we  considered  hostile  to  his  (the  Sultan’s) 
aflFairs?  It  so  happened,  be  it  remembered,  that  at  the  same 
time  that  the  British  government  learned  that  efforts  were  making 
at  Constantinople  to  bring  about  a  termination  of  this  affair — 
a  termination  disgraceful  to  the  allies — disgraceful  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  hostile  to  her  interests — it  was  also  known  that  an  in¬ 
surrection  had  declared  itself  in  Syria,  which  if  promptly  aided 
might  be  decisive.  It  was  even  possible,  that  in  maintenance  of 
this  insurrection,  a  blow,  if  discretion  were  observed,  might  be 
struck,  which  in  depriving  Mehemet  of  his  fleet  would  possibly 
settle  the  business.  Our  fault  in  this  matter,  in  fact,  consisted 
in  our  not  being  secret  enough,  and  long  enough.  What  we  had 
feared,  in  reality  took  place ;  and  M.  Thiers  has  since  boasted, 

‘  que  par  une  heureuse  circonstance  le  telegraphe  Fran9ais  avait 
*  same  la  flotte  Egyptienne !’ 

We  think  that,  in  our  narrative  of  the  negotiations  up  to  this 
period,  we  have  made  it  clear  that  the  conduct  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  was  consistent  and  moderate ;  that  its  objects  were  most 
important,  well  considered,  and  clearly  defined;  and  that  they 
were  pursued  in  a  temper  of  friendship  and  forbearance. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  will  say,  we  grant  all  this ;  but 
these  ‘  objects  should  have  been  abandoned  rather  than  any 
‘  chances  of  war  should  have  been  incurred.’  With  this  fear  of 
war  we  will  now  attempt  shortly  to  deal. 

No  one  will  for  a  moment  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise 
country  to  pursue  the  national  objects,  however  important  they 
may  be,  with  moderation  and  good  temper — to  make  all  reason¬ 
able  sacrifices  to  the  opposing  interests  of  other  states— to  be 
scrupulously  careful  to  give  no  fair  pretext  or  colourable  cause 
tor  quarrel — and  to  endeavour  to  preserve  and  uphold  useful 
alliances.  All  this  is  clear :  but  if  a  nation  is  threatened  with 
an  unjust  and  unreasonable  war  by  another  without  allies,  be¬ 
cause  it  pursues  objects  hostile  to  all  its  neighbours,  then  we 
say  that  the  government  of  the  threatened  country  would  be 
to  blame  if  it  yielded  aught  to  the  apprehension  of  a  conflict 
thus  forced  upon  it ;  because,  if  it  yielded  to  the  threat,  it 
would  by  so  doing  yield  its  honour,  its  character — all  that 
opinion  of  its  strength  and  its  constancy — on  which,  after  all,  its 
security  depends.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  even  if  it  had 
been  likely  that  the  French  government  would  declare  war  as  the 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  July,  the  fear  of  that  declaration. 
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lamentable  as  the  alternative  would  have  been,  ought  not  to 
have  stopped  a  British  Minister  from  putting  his  name  to  it.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  war  would  be  the  consequence  of 
that  treaty.  Who  could  believe  that  France,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  secret  manoeuvres,  had  never  openly  announced  itself 
otherwise  than  as  the  ally  of  the  Sultan ;  which  had  over  and 
over  again  declared  it  had  no  predilection  for  the  Pasha ;  which 
had  never  yet  avowed  any  interest  in  his  cause,  and  had  only 
refused  to  take  part  against  him  under  the  idea  that  he  was  too 
powerful  to  be  constrained — who  could  believe  that,  with  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  on  her,  she  would  confess  that  her  whole  conduct, 
from  first  to  last,  up  to  the  hour  of  declaring  herself,  had  been 
a  tissue  of  deceit  and  subterfuge  ? — that  she  had  not  been,  and  was 
not,  the  ally  of  Abdul  Medjid,  but  of  Mehemet  Ali — and  that  so 
far  from  having  no  predilection,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Passy,  ^ 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  she  was  actually  willing  and  ready  to 
take  up  arms  against  all  the  world  in  his  defence  !  The  common 
sense  of  mankind — the  honour  and  feelings  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  when  made  aware  of  the  facts — would  have  been  revolted 
by  conduct  so  insincere  and  so  preposterous.  There  was  no  fear 
of  war  then.  What,  indeed,  has  M.  Guizot  since  said  upon  this 
very  subject?  ‘La  politique  jusqu’ici  exprimic  et  soutenue  par 
‘  la  France  quant  a  I’Orient  ne  lui  permvttait  pas  la  guerre. 

‘  Nous  avons  hautement  et  constamment  dit,  que  la  distribution 
‘  des  territoires  entre  le  Sultan  et  le  Pasha  nous  importait  peu; 

‘  que,  si  le  Pasha  voulait  rendre  la  Syrie,  nous  n’y  objections 
‘  point;  que  la  prcvoyance  de  son  rcfus,  de  sa  resistance,  et  des 
‘  perils  qui  en  devaient  naitre  pour  T  Empire  Ottoman  et  la  paix 
‘  de  r  Europe,  etait  le  motif  de  notre  opposition  aux  moyens  de 
*  coercition.  En  faisant  la  guerre  pour  conserver  au  Pasha  la 
‘  Syrie,  nous  nous  donnerions  a  nos-mcmes  un  eclatant  dementi, 

‘  un  de  ces  dementis  qui  affaiblissent  en  decriant.’* 

Peace,  then,  was  absolutely  imposed  upon  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  in  spite  of  its  wounded  vanity  and  its  restless  desires  ; 
and,  indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  Note  which  replied  to  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  treaty,  we  shall  find  it  remarkably  pacific.  But 
the  unfortunate  and  fatal  notion  under  which  the  French  mini¬ 
stry  acted  from  the  commencement  of  these  matters,  was  that  of 
imagining  it  could  deceive  all  the  world.  To  the  Diplomatic 
body,  it  had  abjured  all  interest  in  Mehemet ;  to  the  Press  and 
People  of  France  it  had,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  it  was 
Meheraet’s  partisan.  This  conduct  previous  to  the  treaty  re- 


*  Chambre  des  Deputes,  26  Novembre  1840. 
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quired  its  continuation  after  it ;  and  thus  the  same  Minister  who 
penned  the  most  peaceful  paragraphs  at  the  Foreign  OflBce,  sent 
the  most  warlike  articles  to  the  Constitiitionnel. 

Two  policies  were  evidently  in  action,  and  were  soon  destined 
to  come  into  collision ; — the  oiBcial  and  the  ex-official — that 
framed  for  the  eyes  of  Europe,  that  framed  for  the  eyes  of  France 
— that  founded  on  permanent  interests,  that  directed  towards 
temporary  popularity.  The  King  of  the  French  was  the  actual 
head  of  the  one ;  the  Minister  of  the  French — sprung  from  that 
press  in  which  he  now  delighted  and  exercised  himself — of  the 
other.  For  the  moment,  however,  a  compromise  was  possible — 
was  natural.  M.  Thiers  could  not  abruptly  declare  hostilities  ; 
the  King  had  no  objections  to  arming :  the  French  army, 
in  fact,  was  in  a  wretched  state — the  fortifications  of  Paris  had 
always  been  the  royal  project.  Another  notion  favoured  this 
compromise.  It  was  hoped  that  Austria  and  Prussia  would  take 
alarm ;  and,  moreover,  that  a  well-meaning  party  in  England, 
strongly  attached  to  peace  and  to  the  French  alliance,  and  which 
was  but  impcifectly  acquainted  with  the  transactions  we  have 
gone  through,  would  protest  against  the  execution  of  that  treaty 
to  which  the  British  government  had  agreed. 

A  new  messenger  then  was  sent  to  Alexandria — Count  Wa- 
lewski,  who,  from  his  supposed  connexion  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  was  considered  likely  to  produce  a  sensation — as  the 
phrase  goes.  'I'he  Count’s  mission  had  for  its  object,  to  stir  up  the 
Pasha  against  the  treaty,  should  he  be  disposed  to  yield  to  it ;  but 
to  obtain  from  him  some  concessions,  which  might  be  offered 
to  the  other  powers,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  through  the  mediation  of  France. 

In  effect,  the  French  government  did  in  due  time  announce 
that,  although  the  Pasha  would  yield  nothing  to  the  other 
powers,  he  would,  out  of  friendship  to  the  French,  resign  the 
two  districts  of  Adana  and  Maratch,  together  with  Candia,  and 
accept  Syria  merely  for  life  ; — a  concession  which  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  was  forced  upon  him  with  the  argument, 
that  in  having  it  for  his  life  he  would  be  gaining  time  to  fortify 
its  strong  places,  to  subdue  its  turbulent  population,  and  to  place 
his  son  in  a  better  position  for  securing  it  than  any  he  now  pos¬ 
sessed.  And,  indeed,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  constant  assertion  of 
France,  that  all  Europe  was  unable  to  coerce  these  Pashas  were 
correct,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  Ibrahim’s  resignation  of 
Syria  after  Mehemet’s  death,  was  his  own  good  will  and  good 
faith — an  assertion  which  we  might  suppose  that  France,  if  it 
received  no  practical  contradiction,  w’ould  one  day  repeat — then 
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the  life  and  hereditary  tenure  of  Syria  were  in  fact  the  same, 
and  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  take  the  one,  having  rejected 
the  other.  This,  however,  was  not  at  this  period,  though  it 
might  have  been  earlier,  the  main  communication.  Enjjland 
had,  with  the  other  powers,  made  a  treaty  exclusive  of  France 
for  settling  this  question ;  the  treaty  was  made,  signed,  sealed, 
and  about  to  be  executed ;  and  what  France  now  proposed — not, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand,  without  some  indistinct  menaces 
as  to  what  otherwise  might  be  the  consequence — was,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question  in  her  own  way — contrary  to  the  treaty 
entered  into,  and  on  concessions  refused  to  the  poor,  feeble,  and 
despised  allies,  but  granted  to*herself!  For  our  own  parts,  we 
would  rather  have  heard  that  any  national  calamity,  however  de¬ 
plorable,  had  occurred,  than  that  a  British  Ministry  had  accepted 
j  such  conditions,  so  offered.  They  were  refused,  and  no  others 

were  ever  proposed.  True  it  is,  that  a  variety  of  rumours  were 
circulated  through  unofficial  channels  as  to  the  readiness  with 
which  the  French  government  would  enter  into  new  negotia¬ 
tions  ;  and  why  such  rumours  should  have  been  thus  spread,  we 
have  since  been  given  to  understand.  The  same  minister  who 
temporized  in  London,  in  order  to  treat  at  Constantinople,  in 
1840,  was  again  for  temporizing  in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
new  negotiations,  with  900,000  men  at  his  back,  in  1841. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  and  about  the  period  when  these 
late  propositions  were  made,  the  execution  of  the  treaty  com¬ 
menced.  Beyrout  was  bombarded ;  the  dismissal  of  Mehemet 
was  pronounced.  Nothing  could  equal  the  indignation  which 
this  first  event  produced  among  the  heroes  of  St  Jean  d’Ulloa. 
The  press  resounded  with  diatribes  on  the  barbarous  outrage  of 
bombarding  a  town,  and  a  number  of  frightful  stories  related, 
which  were  shortly  afterwards  discovered  to  be  false.*  This  ex¬ 
plosion  of  idle  folly  was  properly  disregarded ;  but  the  dismissal 
of  Mehemet  Ali  was  a  more  serious  matter.  Had  we  considered 
merely  our  own  especial  interests,  it  would,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  have  been  our  policy  to  have  supported  this  dismissal. 
We  knew  pretty  well  what  the  Pasha  was  ;  and  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  much  might  have  been  said  against  the  policy  of  leav¬ 
ing  a  man  whom  we  had  thwarted  and  offended  in  possession  of 


*  To  such  a  pitch  of  fury  and  folly  did  the  French  press  work  itself 
and  its  readers,  that  Beyrout  was  spoken  of  as  Bordeaux  I  and  we  know 
that  Frenchmen  were  actually  heard  talking  of  their  Beyrout  which  those 
brutal  Englishmen  had  demidished. 
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Cairo  and  Alexandria.  But  our  Government  adopted  a  more 
moderate,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  wiser  course.  It  resolved  on 
counselling  the  Porte  to  forego  this  decree  of  dismissal ;  and  not 
only  to  leave  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt,  but  to  give  him  the  here¬ 
ditary  pashalic  of  Egypt,  if  he  made  his  submission  in  due  time. 

The  French  government  became  acquainted  with  this  decision, 
when  a  solemn  council  was  about  to  be  held  as  to  what — under  their 
own  and  the  public  indignation,  and  with  respect  to  the  attack 
upon  Syria — it  would  be  advisable  to  do.  If  we  cannot  praise  the 
wisdom,  we  have  not  to  condemn  the  temerity,  of  the  resolutions 
which  emanated  from  this  council.  Acquainted  with  our  inten¬ 
tion  not  to  attack  Egypt,  the  French  cabinet  intimated,  in  a 
Note  dated  8th  October,  that  it  would  not  consent  to  the  removal 
of  Mehemet  Ali  from  Egypt.  This  was  a  matter  as  to  which 
France  could  not  be  called  upon  either  for  assent  or  dissent,  and 
with  which  she  had  no  more  right  to  meddle  than  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  or  removal  of  a  governor  of  Canada,  or  a  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  having,  or  fancying  it  had,  causes  of  dif¬ 
ference  with  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  it 
valiantly  determined  on  undertaking  an  expedition  against  a 
small  and  defenceless  possession  of  a  weak  friend  and  neighbour, 
the  Queen  of  Spain — the  Balearic  Isles!  *  At  the  same  time,  the 
Chambers  were  summoned  as  umpires  between  the  two  parties — 
the  Minister  and  the  King.  The  compromise  which  fora  while 
existed  and  on  which  the  Government  lived,  was,  in  fact,  over 
when  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  July  commenced  ;  and  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  Great  Powers  would  not  be  intimidated. 
From  that  moment  necessarily  arose  a  struggle  between  the 
orator,  who  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  popularity,  and  the 
sovereign,  who  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  crown.  We  know  how 
this  struggle  terminated,  and  that,  on  the  question  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  the  Ministry  of  the  Ist  of  March  retired — too 
late  for  its  reputation,  but  not  too  late  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Bey  rout  had  been  bombarded  on  the  10th  of  September;  Sidon 
was  taken  on  the  2Gth  of  that  month ;  Ibrahim  experienced  a 
serious  defeat  on  the  10th  of  October;  St  Jean  d’Acre  fell  on 


*  The  confessions  of  Messrs  Jaubert  and  Vivien,  members,  let  it  be 
remembered,  of  the  Cabinet,  have  in  some  quarters  been  lightly  touched  ; 
but  it  fs  no  less  true  that  at  the  period  when  these  designs,  according  to 
Messrs  Jaubert  and  Vivien,  were  formed,  the  Spanish  government 
received,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  Spanish  papers  of  that  time,  secret 
information  of  them,  and  prepared  for  the  defence  of  their  threatened 
possessions. 
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the  3d  of  November,  when  M.  Thiers  had  just  quitted  otBce, 
and  was  still  believed,  at  Alexandria,  to  be  in  power. 

The  submission  of  the  Pasha  brought  the  contest  to  a  happy 
termination.  The  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  successes  leading  to 
that  result,  have  led  some  to  imagine  that  we  are  more  indebted 
for  it  to  chance  than  to  the  state  and  condition  of  his  means  and 
authority.  The  truth  is,  that  the  French,  because  the  Pasha  was 
attached'  to  and  courted  them,  fancied  him  much  more  power¬ 
ful  than  he  was  ;  and,  to  overawe  others,  represented  him  as  still 
more  powerful  than  they  themselves  really  believed  him.  Hence 
the  surprise  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  by  his  speedy 
subjugation.  With  reference  to  this  point,  let  us  briefly  recall 
a  few  unquestionable  facts. 

On  entering  Syria,  in  1833,  Ibrahim’s  army  really  amounted 
to  about  50,000  men,  robust  and  healthy,  and,  beyond  all  doubt, 
better  disciplined  than  any  troops  they  were  likely  to  encounter. 
His  triumph  was  natural,  therefore.  But  subsequent  to  the 
arrangement  of  Kutaieh,  this  army  lost  its  best  soldiers — some 
being  sent  to  the  Hedjas — some  falling  in  the  Syrian  revolt  in 
1830  ;  while  three  wars,  one  in  Africa,  one  in  Syria,  and  another 
in  Arabia — all  having  to  be  maintained  out  of  little  more  than  a  ' 
population  of  3,000,000 — reduced  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  necessity 
of  supplying  his  losses  by  recruits  of  every  age  (some  so  young  as 
thirteen)  and  every  condition.  When,  therefore,  the  forces  of 
the  Sultan  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  1839,  Ibrahim  Pasha  saw, and 
saw  rightly,  that  nothing  but  a  decisive  and  immediate  victory 
could  save  him.  This  victory  he  gained  with  hardly  any  other 
effort  than  a  severe  cannonade,  which  the  wilfulness  and  stupidity 
of  the  Turkish  general  made  fatal  to  his  master’s  cause.  But 
the  conqueror  had  little  to  boast  of.  The  French  have  claimed 
some  merit  for  stopping  him  at  Maratch  :  the  fact  is,  he  could 
not  advance  further.  Out  of  his  triumphant  army,  sixteen  batta¬ 
lions  had  run  away  during  the  engagement,  and  three  thousand 
deserted  to  the  conquered  enemy  after  the  battle — a  rare  and 
almost  unexampled  occurrence. 

They  who  have  not  lately  visited  these  countries  are  apt  to 
imagine  that,  because  Ibrahim  might  have  marched  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1833,  he  could  have  done  so  in  1839.  But  the  effect 
that  Mehemet’s  success  produced  at  these  two  periods  W'as 
very  different.  When  he  flrst  thought  of  passing  beyond  the 
province  where  his  policy  was  concealed  by  distance  and  the 
desert,  and  exercised  over  a  race  long  accustomed  and  resigned 
to  oppression,  the  Islamite,  shocked  by  the  hardy  innova¬ 
tions  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  struck  by  the  disasters 
to  which  he  had  been  subject,  hailed  (as  we  have  already 
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said)  the  man  only  known  by  his  victories,  as  one  sent  from 
heaven !  But  the  lapse  of  six  years  had  in  some  degree  ef¬ 
faced  the  impression  of  the  Sultan’s  reforms,  and  had  made 
Mehemet’s  character  better  known ;  and  the  very  regularity  and 
order  of  his  tyranny,  which  foreigners  and  travellers  praised, 
rendered  its  cruelty  intolerable.  He  himself,  indeed,  knew  the 
real  nature  of  his  power,  and  hoped  to  obtain,  by  intimidating  the 
Porte,  what  he  felt  he  could  not  obtain  through  the  actual  exer¬ 
tion  of  his  own  strength.  He  halted,  therefore,  on  the  frontier  of 
Syria,  and  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus.  This  was  al¬ 
most  necessary  for  his  plans,  but  it  proved  fatal  to  their  execu¬ 
tion.  An  army  composed  of  men  who  had  never  seen  snow,  and 
whose  warmest  vestments  were  cptton  jackets,  perished  like  the 
flies  of  summer  under  the  breath  of  winter.  Some,  indeed,  he  at 
last  sheltered  at  Aleppo,  Balbec,  Alexandretta,  and  Tripoli ;  but 
thousands  perished.  Other  levies  were  forwarded,  half  of  whom 
perished  on  their.road  ;  but  what  were  these?  The  whole  of  the 
troops  which  the  Due  de  Ilaguse  had  seen  and  praised,  and  which 
some  Frenchmen  and  travellers  still  counted  upon,  had  ceased 
to  exist.  The  Egyptian  army  had  subsequently  become  a  mere 
collection  of  men  and  boys  forced,  with  weapons  in  their  hands, 
to  stand  in  ranks,  but  without  either  national  or  military  spirit ; 
and  this  army  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  warlike 
population,  inhabiting  mountains,  every  pass  of  which  was  me¬ 
morable  for  some  tradition  of  heroic  defence. 

This  brief  sketch  may  help  to  show'  that  we  did  not  blindly 
trust  to  fortune ;  but  that  in  acting  against  Mehemet,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  accurate  information,  and  employed  means  sufficient 
for  our  end — without  either  exciting  jealousy  abroad  by  any  ex¬ 
travagant  display  of  force,  or  grumbling  at  home  by  burdening 
the  country  with  unnecessary  expense. 

The  narrative  which  we  here  close,  fully,  as  we  humbly  think, 
substantiates  these  conclusions ;  first,  that  the  policy  we  have 
pursued  was  directed  to,  and  imperatively  required  by,  objects  of 
great  national  and  European  importance  ;  secondly,  that  it  was 
exercised  in  a  prudent  and  temperate  manner ;  thirdly,  that  it  only 
forced  us  to  separate  from  France,  because  France  obstinately 
persisted  in  prosecuting  objects  hostile  to  Britain,  and  in  bolding 
a  course  condemned  by  our  other  allies ;  fourthly,  that  it  was  not 
pursued  at  any  imminent  or  even  probable  risk  of  war ;  fifthly, 
that  the  means  we  employed  in  our  coercive  measures  com¬ 
bined  efficiency  with  economy ;  and  lastly,  that  they  have  been 
crowned  with  a  success  alike  complete  and  triumphant. 

We  readily  admit,  however,  that  our  satisfaction  is  some¬ 
what  damped  by  the  thought  of  the  alienation  produced  in 
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tlie  minds  of  our  neighbours.  But  we  earnestly  hope  that 
their  aiig^y  feelings  will  pass  away.  Time,  which  cools  the 
passions,  clears  the  judgment ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  late  occurrences  will  erelong  be  viewed  in  a  more  impar¬ 
tial  and  considerate  spirit.  Then  will  they  see,  that  though 
they  themselves  might  have  acted  otherwise  with  honour,  we 
could  not.  Then  will  thejr  admit  that,  though  we  might  have  a 
right  to  be  offended  at  their  secretly  pursuing,  whilst  the  alliance 
continued,  an  ol^ect  hostile  to  our  interests,  they  could  have  no 
right  to  take  offence  at  our  adhering  to  an  object  essential  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  which,  from  first  to  last,  we  openly 
avowed.  We  bear  no  enmity  to  them,  though  they  wished  to 
injure  us;  let  them  bear  none  to  us  because  they  failed.  We 
shall  hail  with  pleasure  their  return  to  friendly  sentiments,  and 
will  show  by  our  conduct  that  we  have  indeed  forgotten  all  that 
disappointed  or  displeased  us.  We  shall,  in  a  word,  do  all  that 
sound  policy,  and  justice,  and  good  faith,  could  demand  of  us,  to 
maintain  the  former  friendly  relations ;  believing  peace  and  the 
interchange  of  good  offices  between  the  two  countries,  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  both,  and  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 


Ao.  C\IjVII,  will  be  Published  in  April. 
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A  Journey  Round  my  Room.  From  the  French  of  Maistre.  Post 
8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Dr  W.  C.  Taylor’s  Natural  History  of  Society.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  Sis. 
Goldsmith’s  Miscellaneous  Works.  Med.  8vo.  8s. 

Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Foolscap. 
48.  6d. 

Hand  Book  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  18mo.  4s. 

Maxims  of  Kit  Largosae,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fool.  Foolscap.  28. 6(1. 
Tlie  Cambridge  Portfolio.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith.  2  vuls. 
4to.  4/.  4$.  Od. 

The  Housekeeper’s  Manual.  12mo.  2s. 

The  Book  of  Mottoes.  Foolscap.  3s. 

The  Russia  Trader’s  Assistant.  By  C.  Clark.  Vol.  1.,  Exports.  8vo. 
30s. 

•Test  and  Earnest ;  a  Series  of  Essays.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Second  Series  of  Useful  Hints  fur  Labourers.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Pai’lour  Table  Book.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Mrs  Parkes’s  Domestic  Duties.  5th  edition.  Foolscap.  9s. 
Woman’s  Rights  and  Duties.  By  a  Woman.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  Hs. 
Smollett’s  Miscellaneous  Works.  1  vol.  ined.  8vo.  16s. 

Rhyme,  Romance,  and  Revery.  By  J.  B.  Rogerson.  Post  8vo. 
78.  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  Heraldry.  By  J.  A.  Montague.  4to.  18s. 
How  to  Buy  a  Horse.  Foolscap.  6s. 

Bacchus  and  the  Tee-Totallers.  By  Rumfusticns  Bibulus.  Gs. 

W.  Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers.  3d  edition. 
Foolscap.  6s. 

The  Knightage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  18mo.  78.  6d. 

The  History  of  Imitation,  in  12  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Oliver, 
D.D.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Saga  of  Frithiof ;  a  Legend  translated  from  the  German.  By  O. 
•  Baker.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

German  Literature.  By  Wolfgang  Menzel.  Translated  by  Gordon. 
4  vols.  12mo.  21. 

Maunders’  Literary  and  Scientific  Treasury.  Foolscap  8vo.  10s. 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Macgillivray’s  Manual  of  British  Ornithology.  Part  I.  Land  Birds. 
Foolscap.  48.  6(1. 

The  Certainties  of  Geology.  By  W.  S.  Gibson.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Swainson  and  Shuckard’s  Treatise  on  Insects.  Foolscap.  6s. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A.  W.  Webster  on  the  Principles  of  Sound.  8vo.  Ss. 

Professor  Young’s  Mathematical  Dissertations.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Dowager ;  or  the  Modern  School  for  Scandal.  By  Mrs  Gore. 

3  rols.  post  8vo.  1/.  11s.  Gd. 

Master  Humphrey’s  Clock.  Vol.  I.  Imp.  8ro.  8s. 

Life  and. Adventures  of  Valentine  Vox.  8vo.  218. 

Wilson’s  Tales  of  the  Borders.  Vol.  6  (completing  the  work).  4to.  8s. 
The  Siege  of  Florence ;  an  Historical  Romance.  By  D.  Macarthey. 

3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  lls.  6d. 

Tales  from  My  Portfolio.  By  a  Staff  Surgeon.  2  vols.  8vo.  20s. 
Geraldine ;  a  Tale  of  Conscience.  3d  edition.  Foolscap.  6s. 

The  Clockmaker ;  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam  Slick.  3d  Series. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Chronicles  of  Life.  By  Mrs.  C.  Baron  Wilson.  3  vol--.  post  8vo. 
H.  lls.  6d. 

Robert  Macaire  in  England.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds.  3  vols.  post 
8vo.  H.  lls.  6d. 

The  Fortress;  an  Historical  Talc.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  H.  lls.  6d. 

Irish  Life  in  the  Castle,  the  Courts,  and  the  Country.  3  vols.  post 
8 VO.  1/.  lls.  Gd. 

Olla  Pudrida.  By  Captain  Marryat.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  IZ.  lls.  6d. 
'I'he  Conspirators,  or  the  Romance  of  Military  Life.  By  £.  Quillinan. 
3  vols.  post  8vo.  IZ.  lls.  6d. 

Who  shall  be  Heir?  By  Miss  Ellen  Pickering.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
IZ.  lls.  6d. 

The  Three  Peers.  By  Lady  Stepney.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  IZ.  lls.  6d. 
Legendary  Tales  of  the  Flighlands;  a  Sequel  to  Highland  Rambles. 
By  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  IZ.  lls.  6d. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man  ;  an  Historical  Romance  by  FI.  Martineau. 
3  vols.  post  Svo.  IZ.  lls.  6d. 

The  Romance  of  Jewish  History.  By  the  Misses  Moss.  3  vols. 
post  Svo.  IZ.  lls.  Gd. 

Elphinstone.  By  Alfred  Butler,  Esq.  3  vols. post  Svo.  IZ.  lls. Gd. 
Mercedes  of  Castile ;  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Columbus.  By  J. 
F.  Cooper.  3  vols.  post  Svo.  IZ.  lls.  Gd. 

The  Viceroy.  By  John  Fisher  Murray.  3  vols.  post  Svo.  IZ.  lls.  Gd. 
The  Witch  of  .\ysgarth.  By  Mrs  Golland.  3  vols.  post  Svo.  248. 
The  Playfair  Papers ;  or  Brother  Jonathan.  3  vols.  post  Svo.  IZ. 
lls.  6d. 

Naome ;  or  the  Last  Day  of  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Webb.  12mo. 
78.  Gd. 

The  ToWer  of  London.  By  W.  H.  Ainsworth.  Svo.  15s. 

Poor  Jack.  By  Captain  Marryat.  With  Illustrations  by  Cl^kson 
Stanfield.  Svo.  14s. 

Popular  Traditions  of  England.  First  Series,  Lancashire.  By  J. 
Roby.  ^  3  vols.  post  Svo.  IZ.  lls.  Gd. 
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Longbeard,  Lord  of  London;  a  Romance.  3  rols.post  8vo.  If.  Us.  6d. 
Patch  Work.  By  Capt.  B.  Hall.  3  toIs.  post  8vo.  278. 

The  Naral  Surgeon.  By  the  Author  of  “  Carendish,”  &c.  3  rols. 
post  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 

The  Thirst  for  Gold.  By  Miss  Bnrdou.  3  vols.post  8vo.  If.  Hs.  6d. 
Peter  Priggpns,  the  College  Scout.  3  rols.  post  8ro.  If.  lls.  6d. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspeare.  Histories.  Vol  II.  178.  6d. 
Thomas  Moore’s  Poetical  Works.  Now  First  Collected.  Vol,  I. 
Foolscap.  58. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and 
Farquhar,  with  Notices.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  Royal  8vo.  20s. 

Tales  of  the  Blest ;  a  Poem.  By  R.  Barker.  First  Series.  32nio. 

28. 

Imagination ;  a  Poem.  By  Louisa  F.  Poulter.  Post  8vo.  88.  6d. 

The  Dacoit,  and  other  Poems.  By  S.  Sloper.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Gesner’s  Death  of  Abel,  done  into  blank  verse.  By  M.  B.  C.  Fool* 
scap.  3s.  6d. 

Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry.  New  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo. 
368. 

Smith’s  Standard  Library.  Poetry.  Vol.  II.  Imp.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge,  and  Poems.  By  N.  P.  Willis.  4to.  208. 

“  Recollections  of  tlie  Lakes,  and  Other  Poems.  By  the  Author  of 
The  Moral  of  Flowers.”  Foolscap.  Ts. 

The  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity ;  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Young. 
4to.  28.  6d. 

Poems.  By  Mrs  Follen.  12mo.  Ss. 

Sketches  and  Legends  among  the  Mountains  of  Wales,  in  Verse.  By 
Janet  W.  Wilkinson.  8vo.  7a. 

Fugitive  Verses.  By  Joanna  Baillie.  Foolscap.  9s. 

Poems.  By  Vincent  Bourne.  New  Edition.  With  Memoir  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Mitford.  Foolscap.  Ss. 

Dacre  of  the  South,  or  the  Olden  Time ;  a  Drama.  By  Mrs  Gore. 
8vo.  49. 6d. 

The  Genius  of  Shelley,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  Royal  32mo.  Ss. 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  J.  S.  Knowles.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

The  Gipsey  King,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Richard  Howitt.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Williams.  12mo.  58. 

The  Poems  of  Chaucer  modernized.  12mo.  7a.  6d. 

Satan  in  Love  ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Mrs  H.  Downing.  Post  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

Jairah,  and  other  Poems.  By  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley.  Post  8vo.  7s. 
Eva;  or  the  Error,  a  Play.  By  E.  S.  Wortley.  8vo.  58. 

The  Dream,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Mrs  Norton.  2d  edition.  Post 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Poems  By  Lady  Flora  Hastings.  Post  8vo.  158. 

Sanderland's  Border  Illustrations  of  the  German  Poets,  with  Transla* 
tions.^  Folio. ^3f.  3s. 
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The  Morea ;  a  Poem,  with  Meditations  of  other  Days.  By  A.  B. 
Cochrane.  2d  edition.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Corn- Law  Repealing  Fallacies  and  Inconsistencies.  By  C.  G.  Holland 
M.D.  8vo.  7s. 

Review  of  the  Management  of  our  Eastern  Affairs  in  China.  8vo.  6s. 

'  The  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  relative  to 
Private  Bills.  12mo.  3s. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Confidence  in  God  the  only  True  Rest  for  the  Soul.  Foolscap.  5s. 
Sermons  hy  the  late  R.  P.  Beachcroft.  8vo.  9s. 

The  Christian  System  Vindicated.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Moore.  12mo. 
6s. 

The  Church  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hull.  Foolscap.  48. 
Marginal  Readings  and  References.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Burgh.  No.  L 
St.  Matthew.  12ino.  2s.  Gd. 

i  The  Case  Stated  between  the  Courch  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Leslie.  12mo.  3s. 

Ecclesiastical  Chronology.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle.  8vo.  15s. 
Cemetery  Interment.  By  J.  Collison.  Foolscap.  78. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  late  Dr  Laut  Carpenter. 

8  VO.  12s. 

Rev.  E.  Henderson’s  Translation  of  Isaiah,  with  a  Commentary.  8vo. 
IGs. 

Chronology  and  Prophetical  Numbers  of  the  Bible.  By  D.  Macdou- 
gal.  Med.  8vo.  10s. 

Church  Tracts.  By  J.  A.  Thornthwaite.  ISmo.  5s. 

Nine  Sermons  on  the  Miracles.  By  Wm.  James.  12mo.  5s. 

A  Verbal  Paraphrase  of  St  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Bosanquet.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Churchman’s  Guide  ;  an  Index  of  Sermons,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Forster.  8vo.  7s. 

Garrick’s  Mode  of  Reading  the  Liturgy.  A  new  edition.  By  R. 
Cull.  8vo.  58. 6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Jones.  8vo.  78. 

Lectures  on  the  Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Test.  By 
Bp.  Marsh.  8vo.  8s. 

Dean  Murray’s  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  18mo. 
Ss.  6d. 

The  Divine  Economy  of  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb.  12mo.  68. 
An  Index  of  Books  prohibited  by  command  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
By  the  Re,v.  J.  Mendham.  Foolscap.  48.  6d. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Newman’s  Sermons.  Vol.  V.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Sixteen  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Jacobson.  12mo.  6s. 

Rev.  W.  Wilson’s  Seven  Sermons  on  the  Sacraments.  12mo.  5s. 
Continuous  History  of  the  Writings  and  Labours  of  St  Paul ;  with 
Paley’s  Horse  Paulinae.  By  J.  Tate,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s.  8vo.  ISs. 
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The  Trans6garation ;  an  Exposition  of  Mat.  xvii.  1.8.  By  tho  Rev. 
D.  Bagot.  32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Foolscap. 
6s. 

Edinburgh  Lectures  on  Non-Intrusion.  1 2mo.  2s.  6d. 

Individual  Effort  and  the  Active  Christian.  By  J.  Howard  Hinton. 
New  Edition.  12ino.  7s. 

Englishman's  Library.  Vol.  XII.  The  Five  Empires.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Wilberforce.  Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 

Sermons  in  Aid  of  the  Infant  School  at  Ripon.  By  J.  Webber,  D.D. 
12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Church  Principles  considered  in  their  Results.  By  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Esq.  8vo.  1 2s. 

Checks  to  Infidelity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Evans.  18mo.  2s. 

The  Psalms,  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Tucker.  Post  8vo. 
8s. 

The  Protestant  Annual.  Edited  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  1841.  gvo. 
15s.  Proofs,  258. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Staveley’s  Sermons.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Garrison  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  H.  le  Mesnrier.  12mo.  6s. 

Sketches  of  Sermons  on  Types  and  Metaphors.  By  a  Dissenting 
Minister.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Bp.  Sanderson’s  Sermons,  with  Life.  By  Isaac  Walton,  and  Essay. 
By  R.  Montgomery.  2  vols.  8vo.  248. 

Dr  T.  Chalmers’  Lectures  on  the  Romans.  Vol.  HI.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Forms  of  Bidding  Prayer,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 
Jones’  Biblical  Cyclopeedia.  New  Edition.  8vo.  16s. 

"  Lectures  on  the  Headship  of  Christ.  By  Ministers  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  12mo.  38. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Christiana  Buchan.  12mo.  Ss. 
The  New  Testament,  revised  from  the  Text  of  Griesbach.  By  a  Lay¬ 
man.  Post  8vo.  78.  6d. 

Primitive  Christian  Worship.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tyler.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Pastoral  Annals.  By  an  Irish  Clergyman.  Foolscap.  6s. 

Jowett’s  Christian  Visitor.  Genesis  to  Job.  Foolscap.  Ss.  6d. 
Peace  to  the^  Christian  Mourner ;  Select  Extracts.  Edited  by  Mrs 
Drummond.  Foolscap.  5s. 

Crabb's  Digest  and  Index  of  all  the  Statutes.  Royal  8vo.  21.  2s. 
Plain  Sermons.  By  Contributors  to  «  Tracts  for  the  Times.”  Vol. 
II.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Carr. 
12mo.  68. 

The  Centurions  ;  or  Scripture  Portraits  of  Roman  Officers.  Fools¬ 
cap.  5s. 

Rev.  W.  M‘Ewen  on  Types,  with  Essay  by  the  Rev.  H.  M'Neile. 
Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 

Plain  Guide  to  the  Holy  Communion.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Wilson.  12mo. 
38.  6d. 

Considerations  for  Young  Christians.  I8mo.  2s.  6d. 
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Owen  Feltham’s  Resolves,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Political.  Century  I. 
Crown_4to.  Gs. 

Rev.  Andrew  Fuller’s  Complete  Works.  1  vol.  Med.  8vo.  30s. 
Bishop  Mant’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  ITs. 
Select  Remains  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cooke.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Bedford. 

2  vols.  I2mo.  10s. 

The  Sunday  Lessons,  with  Bishop  Mant’s  and  Dr  D’Oyly’s  Notes. 
Foolscap.  Gs. 

Lessons  on  the  Liturgy.  18mo.  2s. 

Pictorial  Bible  History  for  the  Young.  Foolscap,  ds.  Gd.  Old 
Testament. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  from  the  Fulfilment 
of  Prophecy.  By  A.  Keith,  D.D.  23d  Edition.  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

Rev.  W.  Gresley’s  Portrait  of  an  English  Cliurchman.  Gth  Edition. 
Royal  18mo.  48. 

The  Churchman’s  Companion.  By  a  Clergyman.  ]8mo.  4s.  Gd. 
The  Original  Draught  ofj  the  Primitive  Church.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Sclater,  D.D.  New  Edition.  Foolscap.  .5s. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Hughes.  Folio.  78.  6d. 

Notes  on  the  Parables.  By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  French.  8vo.  12s. 

Live  while  you  Live.  By  T.  GriHiths.  18mo.  28.  Gd. 

Notes  on  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St  John.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Shep¬ 
herd,  D.  D.  New  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  15s. 

Records  of  Wesleyan  Life.  By  a  Layman.  Foolscap.  48. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Leath  Ward,  Cumberland.  By  S.  Jeffer¬ 
son.  8  VO.  128. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Voyages  and  Travels.  By  Captain  Hall,  lit.  Hon.  H.  Ellis,  and  T. 
Pringle.  Royal  8vo.  IGs. 

Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  Captain  B.  Hall.  Royal 
8vo.  IGs. 

Two  Summers  in  Norway.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Angler  in  Ire¬ 
land.”  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

A  winter  in  the  West  Indies.  By  Joseph  J.  Gurney.  8vo.  5s. 
Scenes  and  Sports  in  Foreign  Lands.  By  Major  E.  Napier.  2  vols. 
postSvo.  21s. 

Cairo,  Petra,  and  Damascus  in  1839.  By  J.  Kinnear.  Post  8vo. 
93.  Gd. 

The  City  of  the  Magyar  ;  or  Hungary  and  her  Institutions  in  1839-40. 
By  Miss  Pardoe.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  lls.  Gd. 

Humboldt’s  I'ravels  and  Discoveries  in  South  America.  18mo.  2s.  Gd. 
A  Journey  from  La  Trappe  to  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  Father  Baron 
Geramb.  Post  8vo.  Gs. 

The  Idler  in  Italy.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  ISs. 
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I 

Narrative  of  a  Three  Month’s  March  in  India.  By  the  Wife  of  an 
Officer ;  with  eight  plates.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

Retrospect  of  a  Military  Life.  By  James  Anton.  12mo.  Vs. 

Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria  in  1839.  By  Mrs  H.  Gray.  Post 
8ro.  21s. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Who  shall  be  Greatest.  By  Mary  Howitt.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Birthday  Present  from  a  Father  to  his  Son.  Foolscap.  28.  fid. 
The  Recreation,  1841 ;  a  Gift  Book  for  Young  Readers.  Foolscap.  5s. 
The  Old  Oak  Chest ;  or  A  Book  a  Great  Treasure.  Square.  3s.  6d. 
The  New  Excitement,  1841.  18mo.  3s.  fid. 

Fisher’s  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  1841.  18ino.  8s. 

First  Exercises  in  Light,  Shade  and  Colour.  Ifimo.  4s. 

Sowing  and  Reaping ;  or,  What  Will  Come  of  It.  By  Mary  Howitt. 
18mo.  2s.  fid. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Strange’s  Edition.  8vo.  lOs. 

Howard  and  Napoleon  Contrasted.  18mo.  Is. 

The  Sword  ;  an  American  Tale.  18mo.  Is. 

Scenes  in  Foreign  Lands.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.  12mo.  9s. 

Peter  Parley’s  Annual,  1841.  Square.  Ss. 

Little  Forget  me  Not,  1841.  Ifimo.  2s.  fid. 

A  Love  Gift  for  1841.  Royal  32mo.  2s.  fid. 

Leaves  of  Knowledge  for  the  Young.  Square.  28.  fid. 

The  Gift  of  Friendship.  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  18mo.  4s.  fid. 

Peter  Parley’s  Book  of  Poetry.  Square.  2s. 

A  Present  from  Germany;  translated  from  the  German.  By  E.  Perry. 
Ifimo.  3s.  fid. 

The  Excitement,  1841.  18mo.  4s.  fid. 

’Tis  Friendship’s  Gift.  Royal  32mo.  5s. 

The  Rocky  Islands,  and  Other  Parables.  By  Arch.  Wilberforce. 
18mo.  2s.  fid. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Foresters.  By  S.  Percy.  Square.  12mo. 
58.  Plain,  fis.  fid.  Coloured. 

The  New  Happy  Week ;  or,  Holidays  at  Beechwood.  By  M.  Cor¬ 
bett.  18mo.  4s.  fid.  bound. 

Bible  Stories.  By  G.  M.  Bussey.  Square.  5s. 

Tendrils  Cherished  ;  or.  Home  Sketches.  By  E.  B.  18mo.  28.  6d. 
Stories  for  Young  Persons.  By  Miss  Sedgwick.  18mo.  Ss.  fid. 
Tales  from  the  Olden  Time.  Square.  4s.  fid. 

Thy  Will  be  Done.  Square.  2s. 

Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Square.  5s. 

Tales  of  a  Grandmother.  By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Carmichael.  Foolscap.  4s. 
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Africax,  (The)  slave  trade,  continued  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  reduce 
this  horrid  trade,  180-181 — a  positive  diminution  of  this  trade  has 
been  effected,  182 — number  of  tlie  slaves  introduced  into  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  183,  184 — value  of  the  slaves  contrasted  with 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  some  of  their  colonies,  184,  185 — how 
shall  it  be  extinguished?  185,  186 — opportunity  lost  in  1814  to  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  different  powers  for  its  suppression,  186 — ne¬ 
cessity  there  is  for  liaving  it  declared  piracy,  187,  188 — the  consent 
of  France  and  America  necessary  to  have  such  a  declaration  made, 
188,  189 — plan  adopted  by  the  Britisli  government  to  extend  its  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  in  Africa  as  one  of  tlie  means  to  stop  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  189-192 — another  proposal  is  to  supply  free  labourers  to  the 
British  colonies  from  North  America  &c.,  192 — repeal  of  the  protect¬ 
ing  duty  on  East  India  sugar  another  measure,  193. 

AJrica,  Civilization  of — benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  measures  of  go¬ 
vernment,  456-457  ;  476  and  477 — influence  of  the  slave  trade,  458 — 
of  European  settlements,  458-459 — of  the  palm-oil  trade,  460 — of  the 
Arab  and  Moorish  trade  with  Northern  Africa,  460-461 — of  opening 
up  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  country  in  exchange  for  our  com¬ 
modities,  461,  462 — difficulties  which  may  occur,  462,  463 — inland 
towns,  their  trade  and  population,  463 — Eboe,  463-464 — Fundah, 
465 — Tuto,  465 — Kattam  Karaji,  465 — Kakunda,  465 — Egga, 
465,  466 — Rabbah,  466 — the  island  oi Zagozhie,  467,468 — Katunga, 
468 — Rabbah,  admirably  adapted  for  establishing  a  market  for  Euro¬ 
pean  goods,  469 — Coolfu,  469-473 — mercantile  habits  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Kano,  473-475 — Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bornou,  475 — Socca- 
too,  475. 

Agricultural  class,  influence  of,  in  politics,  much  less  than  that  of  the 
commercial  class,  45,  46 — alterations  necessary  to  give  them  their 
due  weight,  46. 

America,  democracy  in,  1-7 — impulse  given  to  the  active  faculties  of 
Americans  by  her  form  of  government,  17-19 — inferiority  of  her  public 
men  in  capacity,  19  21 — tyranny  of  the  majority  in,  23,  24 — want  of 
independence  of  thought  in,  24,  2.5.  See  Democracy. 

Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  translated  by  Lockhart,  385.  See  Spanish. 

Auricular  jconfession,  writings  of  the  Romish  church  on,  214-217. 

B 

Baxter  characterized  for  vigorous  intellect,  and  for  having  the  best  kind 
of  pulpit  eloquence,  84. 

Biblical  criticism,  Dr  S.  Davidson’s  lectures  on,  132,  133 — the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  New  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — distinction  between,  133— the  evidence  of  the  number  and 
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goodness  of  MSS.  not  to  be  alone  depended  on  for  the  genuine  read¬ 
ing  of  a  disputed  passage,  134 — theological  and  grammatical  exigen¬ 
cies  ;  theological,  139,  140 — grammatical  most  useful  in  removing, 
as  well  as  in  detecting  corruptions,  140,  141 — the  strongest  exigency 
is  that  which  arises  from  a  comparison  of  passages  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  141 — Kennicott’s  valuable  dissertation,  142 — resource  had  to 
the  ancient  versions  to  purify  the  text,  142-143 — the  Septuagiiit  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  the  primary  versions,  143-145 — dilfereiice  be¬ 
tween  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  143-147 — Dr  Davidson’s  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  New  Testament  more  satisfactory  than  those  on  the  Old, 
147,  148 — present  state  of  opinion  among  the  learned  regarding  the 
classification  of  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Alexandrian  text,  149-153 — this 
classification  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  except  as  it  conducts 
to  a  critical  system,  153 — the  ConstantinopolitaA  text,  the  Biescian 
MS.,  153-158 — Griesbach's  New  Testament,  158 — Scbolz’s  edition 
of  the  same,  158. 

JBu.cton,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  Foreign  African  slave  trade,  179-193.  Sec 
Africa. 

Britain,  Great,  condition  of  her  classes  considered  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  democracy,  8-13;  39-47.  See  Democracy. 

British  Pulpit,  lack  of  eminent  eloquence  in,  66-68 — the  maxims  re¬ 
cognised  in  deliberative  and  forensic  eloquence  grievously  violated  in 
the  pulpit ;  what  pulpit  eloquence  should  be,  68-71 — topics  calculated 
to  inspire  the  interest  of  a  common  audience  not  attended  to;  and 
metaphysical  subtilties  too  much  declaimed  on,  71,  72 — technicalities 
of  science  and  philosophy  used  instead  of  simple  and  racy  English,  72, 
73 — extract  from  Dr  Campbell's  lectures  on  pulpit  eloquence,  73,  74 
— use  made  of  expressions  by  those  who  are  addicted  to  Biblical  cri¬ 
ticism,  74 — practical  nature  of  tbe  Scriptures,  75-77,  78 — in  preach¬ 
ing,  the  argumentation  is  often  too  subtle,  and  there  is  a  strain  after  a 
logical  form,  75-76— homilies,  or  exposition  of  passages,  most  effective 
when  well  treated,  76-77 — Whitefield’s  sermons,  77 — properties  of 
style  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  most  eflFective  eloquence,  78-82 
— Style  and  matter  of  Latimer,  82 — of  South,  with  extracts,  82-84 — 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  85 — of  A.  William  Hare,  83-86 — difficulties  which 
beset  the  preacher  in  regard  to  style  and  matter,  86-88 — abuses  of 
learning  in  our  older  divines,  88 — and  the  complicated  divisions  and 
subdivisions  into  which  they  shaped  their  discourses,  88 — examples, 
89 — passage  from  Wolfe’s  Remains,  90 — from  Locke’s  Sermons,  91 — 
from  Hare’s  Sermons,  91 — little  time  given  to  the  preparation  of 
public  discourses  is  one  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  preachers  and  the 
neglect  of  the  hearers,  89-92 — this  further  elucidated  in  what  are 
called  extemporaneous  discourses,  92-95 — and  the  great  cause  is  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
95-98. 

C 

Campbell,  Dr,  extract  from  his  lectures  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,  73-74. 

Caraffa,  Gian  Pietro,  (Pope  Paul  the  4th,)  zeal  and  devotion  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  239-240. 

Classics — importance  of  the  study  of,  42. 
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Coffee — effects  of  protective  duties  on  its  cultivation,  and  on  diminish¬ 
ing  the  revenue.  See  Color'ies  and  Import  Duties — progress  of  the 
habit  of  coffee-drinking,  437,  438. 

Colliery  Jeremy,  sketch  of  his  life,  517-519 — character  of,  519-520 — his 
*  Short  View  of  the  profanencss  and  immorality  of  the  English  Stage,’ 
520-522 — controversy  with  Congreve,  522-524. 

Colonies — remarks  on  the  principles  on  which  the  trade  of  our  colonies 
should  be  regulated,  342 — British  India  not  sufficiently  looked  upon  as 
partof  the  Britisli  possessions,  340-343 — (4n;m8of,npon  ourjustice — re¬ 
lation  of,  to  Britain,  343 — annual  revenue  drawn  from,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  343,  344 — difference  between  the  West  and  the  East  Indies, 
345 — the  advocates  of  the  West  Indies  demand  partial  favour,  346 — 
effects  of  duty  on  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  sugar  cane  in  the 
East  Indies  346-355 — sound  principles  laid  down  by  the  House  of 
Lords  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  towards  the  colonies, 
355-357 — the  cotton  manufactures  of  British  India,  357-362 — its  silk 
trade,  and  the  duties  by  which  it  is  effected,  362-366 — state  of  the 
West  India  colonies — beneficial  effect  of  free  labour  in,  366,  367— 
deficiency  of  labour  in  Jamaica,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  planters, 
367-369 — courses  open  to  them,  369,  370 — have  attempted  to  com¬ 
pel  labour  when  labourers  are  sufficient,  370-374 — the  labouring 
population  of,  rapidly  improving,  374,  375 — duty  on  British  India 
tobacco  another  of  those  unjust  distinctions,  376 — duties  on  spices, 
drugs,  &c.,  376 — resources  of  India,  377,  378 — British  capital  must 
be  attracted  to  its  fields  of  production,  378 — our  profound  ignorance 
of  its  resources  and  law  of  property,  379,  380 — necessity  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  380 — more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  working  of  the  land  revenue,  381,  382 — as  also 
having  a  detailed  survey  of  the  provinces,  382,  383.  Sec  Import  Du¬ 
ties, 

Colours,  Goethe’s  theory  of,  99 — Contents  of  the  book,  100 — objects 
Goethe  had  in  view  as  stated  in  preface  of  M.  Eastlakc’s  Translation, 
100-104 — analysis  of  that  part  relating  to  physiological  and  patholo¬ 
gical  colours,  104-106 — the  relation  of  colour  to  shadow,  106-110 — 
theory  of  accidental  or  harmonic  colours,  110-1 16 — of  physical  colours, 
or  those  produced  by  media  which  have  no  colours  themselves,  1 16- 
121 — Goethe’s  views  not  of  the  least  value  to  tho  artist,  121-127 — on 
the  diffraction  or  inflection  of  light,  127-130 — of  chemical  colours, 
130-131 — why  did  Goethe  undertake  such  a  task?  131. 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  490-528.  See  Wycherley  and 
Congreve. 

Commercial  Class — progressive  influence  of,  in  liberal  governments, 
39-47, 

Congreve,  William,  dramatic  works  of,  514,  515,  517 — success  which 
attended.them,  514,  517 — controversy  with  Jeremy  Collier,  517-524 
— station  he  held  in  society,  524,  526 — Pope’s  Iliad  dedicated  to  him, 
526 — his  attachment  to  ^Irs  Bracegirdle,  526-527 — eccentric  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  527 — burial  of,  527-528 — 
Wycherley  and  be  contrasted,  528. 

Customs’  Duties,  reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  on,  418.  See  Dn- 
])ort  Duties. 
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D 

Davidson,  Dr  Samuel,  lectures  on  biblical  criticism,  132*133 — his 
lectures  on  the  new  more  valuable  than  those  on  the  old  Testament, 
147-148.  See  Biblical  Criticism. 

Democracy,  A.  de  Tocqueville  on,  1 — reception  of  his  book  in 
England,  2 — importance  of  his  speculations  on  the  subject,  3— compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  his  views,  4 — arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  democracy 
in  the  modern  world  is  inevitable,  4-3 — democracy,  e.  equality  of 

condition,  may  exist  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  well  as  under  a 
popular  government,  3-6 — historical  retrospect  of  the  progress  of 
France  towards  that  condition,  6-8 — same  results  also  applicable  to 
Great  Britain,  8-9 — condition  of  Great  Britain — progress  to  equality 
in  it  not  so  much  by  pulling  down  a  higher  condition  to  a  lower,  as  by 
the  lower  condition  striving  to  attain  a  higher  altitude,  10 — state  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy — their  wealth  and  pgverty,  10-11 — their 
intelligence  compared  with  the  classes  under  them,  11-12 — the  power 
of  combination  exemplities  the  progress  of  democracy,  12 — in  each 
class  there  is*  a  middle  class,  which  raises  itself  and  thus  becomes  a 
part  of  the  ruling  body,  12-13 — Universal  suffrage  in  America  arises 
from  her  people  being  all  middle  class,  14 — Condition  of  France,  in 
which  every  thing  has  been  done  for  tbe  people,  and  nothing  by  the 
people — evil  effect  of  such  a  government,  14-13 — American  freedom 
secured  by  the  political  institutions  she  possesses,  16— the  security  of 
that  country  in  which  the  people  have  an  interest  in  local  self- 
government,  will  more  likely  continue  than  where  they  have  not  that 
power;  and  at  the  same  time  be  correctives  to  the  inconveniences  of 
democracy,  should  that  form  of  government  take  place,  16-17 — Ame¬ 
rica,  effect  of  democracy  in  rousing  the  active  faculties  of  her  people, 
17-18 — democratic  legislation  tends  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
interest  of  the  greater  number,  18-20 — general  want  of  merit  in  the 
members  of  the  American  government,  20-21 — yet  this  deBciency  of 
talent  does  not  militate  against  the  principles  of  democracy,  21-22 — 
despotism  of  the  majority  in  civil  life  considered,  22-24 — that  despo¬ 
tism,  as  in  America,  is  more  apt  to  restrain  freedom  than  lead  to  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought,  24-26 — beneficial  influence  of  democracy  upon 
the  cultivation  of  science,  26-27 — as  also  upon  the  progress  of  huma¬ 
nity  and  philanthropy,  27-28— the  tendencies  of  democracy  apparently 
tend  to  a  concentration  of  private  interest,  28-29 — therefore,  the 
greater  necessity  for  free  institutions  and  frequent  interventions  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  management  of  them,  29-31 — tone  of  moral  sentiment 
likely  to  arise  from  the  working  of  a  democracy,  31-32 — tendency  of 
such  a  government  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  taste  for  physical 
wellbeing,  32-33 — restlessness  of  the  Americans  arises  from  this  cause, 
34 — no  one,  however,  is  ambitions  on  a  large  scale,  34— dangers  to 
which  mankind  are  liable  as  they  advance  towards  equality  of  condi¬ 
tion,  34-33 — the  correctives  to  such  a  state  are  education,  liberty,  and 
the  extension  and  dissemination  of  political  rights,  33-37 — difficulty  in 
comjirehending  distinctly  the  consequences  of  democracy,  37-38 — M. 
<le  Tocqueville  has  confoumled  the  effects  of  democracy  with  those  of 
civilization,  38— tendencies  of  commercial  civilization  in  America  and 
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Great  Britain,  38-41 — growing  insignificance  of  indiriduals  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  growth  of  the  mass,  *41-43 — Analysis  of  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  present  condition  of  the  various  classes  towards  preponde¬ 
rance  of  power — the  commercial  class,  43-45 — the  agricultural,  45-46 
ascendency  of  the  commercial  class  is  inevitable,  47. 

E 

Eoitlakes,  C.  L.,  Translation  of  Goethe’s  History  of  Colours,  99.  See 
Colours. 

Eloquence,  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  most  effective  style  of,  78- 
80.  See  British  Pulpit. 

England,  policy  of,  towards  the  Turkish  empire.  See  Turkish  Empire. 

Enthusiasm,  powerful  use  made  of,  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  247-250. 

Equality  of  condition  not  necessarily  tending  to  equal  freedom  more 
than  to  equal  servitude,  5-6. 

F 

Foreign  Slave  Trade.  See  Africa. 

France,  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  that  country  towards  a  greater  equa¬ 
lity  of  condition,  6-8. 

France  and  the  East,  529 — her  policy  towards  Mehemet  Ali,  532.  See 
Turkish  Empire. 

G 

Goethe  on  the  Theory  of  Colours,  99-130.  See  Colours. 

Grotius,  estimate  of,  in  a  literary  and  religious  view,  205-206. 

H 

Hall,  Bobert,  his  style  characterized  as  being  that  of  disquisition,  81. 

Hallam’s,  Henry,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  194 — chro¬ 
nological  arrangement  pursued,  194,  195 — advantages  attending  this 
arrangement,  195,  190 — incompleteness  and  disproportion  of  his  intro¬ 
duction,  196-198 — fails  to  theorize  and  speculate  to  the  extent  his 
subjects  demand,  198 — progress  of  political  science  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  199-200— tendency  of  his  mind  to  take  a  negative  stand 
against  many  of  the  received  general  opinions — progress  of  society, 
200-204 — displays  a  want  of  sympathy  with  enthusiasm  and  daring 
— estimate  of  Luther,  204,  205 — of  Erasmus,  205 — of  Grotius,  205, 
206 — shows  a  degree  of  apparent  tenderness  towards  Romanist  falla¬ 
cies,  207— quoted  regarding  the  Council  of  Trent,  207,  208 — his  esti¬ 
mate  erroneous,  208,  209 — his  acquaintance  with  Roman  Catholic 
theology  extensive,  209 — his  appreciation  of  Pascal,  209,  211 — re¬ 
marks  on,  211-212 — his  analysis  of  philosophical  literature,  212,  213 
— has  not  done  justice  to  Machiavel,  213,  214 — quoted  on  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  casuists — power  of  auricular  confession,  214-217 — style 
of  criticism  in  the  department  of  belles  lettres,  217,218 — quoted,  218, 
219 — his  review  of  French  poetry — contrasts  Shakspeare  and  Ra¬ 
cine,  219,  220 — of  Italian  poetry — its  harmony,  220,  221 — want  of 
harmony  iu  the  better  class  of  its  poets,  221,  222  —  analysis  of 
Pulci’s  poetry,  222-225 — character  of  Mr  Hallam’s  work,  225,  226. 
Hare,  Augustus  William,  Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation  by,  66 — 
highly  praised  for  his  talents  as  well  as  for  his  style  of  pulpit  eloquence 
85,  86 — passage  from  one  of  his  sermons,  91.  See  British  Pulpit. 
Hunt's,  Leigh,  edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Wycherley,  &c.,  492— 
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abilities  be  possesses  for  the  performance  of  tbe  editorship,  49  2 — de. 
fence  he  makes  for  the  immorality  of  the  writings,  492,  493. 

1 

Import  Duties,  necessity  for  a  change  in  our  system  of,  418  and  455 
— origin  and  objects  of  the  protective  policy,  419 — erroneous  po¬ 
licy  of,  419,  422 — the  flourishing  condition  of  Saxony  and  Switz¬ 
erland,  422,  423 — witnesses  examined  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons — value  of  their  evidence,  423,  424 — number  of 
articles  entered  in  the  schedule  of  our  custom  duties,  compared  with 
the  few  which  yield  the  revenue,  424-42G — small  number  of  duties 
which  have  been  imposed  for  tlie  purposes  of  revenue  alone,  426, 
427 — injurious  effect  of,  on  various  articles,  427,  428 — protective 
duty  on  sugar  and  the  results  which  would  ensue,  were  it  reduced,  429, 
430,  and  433 — on  coffee,  430,  431,  and  434 — on  timber,  431,  and 
435 — on  corn,  43 1-434— on  silk,  431,  432 — same  effects  of  protective 
duties  on  the  French  customs  revenue,  432 — lead  also  to  indirect  tax¬ 
ation,  432,  435 — reductions  on  the  rates  of  duties  proposed,  and  the 
great  practicability  of  doing  so,  435-438 — bad  effect  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  colonies,  438-440 — protecting  duties  on  our  manufactures 
considered,  440-443 — reductions  proposed,  444 — opinions  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  decidedly  against  protective  duties,  445, 446 
— Mr  J.  D.  Hume’s  division  of  manufactures  into  classes,  446-447 — 
in  revising  our  protecting  duties,  negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
should  be  abandoned,  447-448 — revision  of  the  present  corn-laws, 
448-450 — the  protective  system  most  ruinous  to  us  as  a  manufacturing 
nation,  450-452 — present  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  452-454.  See  also  Colonies. 

India  {fVest,)  working  of  the  labour  system  in.  See  Colonies. 

Indian  Commerce,  wrongs  anti  claims  of.  See  Colonies. 

Infidelity,  rise  of,  and  influence  it  had  against  the  Homan  Church,  253-255. 
Italian  poetry,  influence  of,  220-224. 

Italy  and  the  Italians.  Present  state  of  the  scenery  and  manners  most 
wretchedly  described  by  those  wlio  profess  to  do  so,  159-1G2 — tourist 
books  greatly  wanted  for  this  country,  163,  16  4 — Professor  VonRau- 
iner’s  book,  1C4-170 — Austrian  Italy,  general  and  provincial  admini¬ 
stration  of  in  1815 — its  members  and  duties,  171-1 74 — no  popular  in¬ 
fluence  allowed  to  be  exercised  in  the  government  of  Sardinia,  174 — 
tbe  Papal  proclamation,  or  motu-proprio  of  1810,  175  —  found  to  be 
too  liberal,  and  another  measure  brought  in  which  gave  less  power,  175, 
176 — Sicily,  national  parliament  of,  170-178. 

J 

Jesuits.  Power  and  policy  of  that  bodj',  240,  241 — fall  of,  255. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  only  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and 
Adam  Smith,  51,  .52. 

1, 

Literature  of  Europe,  Hallam  on  tlie.  See  Ilallnm. 

Lockhart's,  J.  G.,  ancient  Spanish  ballads.  See  Spanish. 

M 

Manufactures,  evil  effects  of  protective  duties  on  British,  440-454. 
See  Import  Duties. 
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Meheniet  All,  liistory  of,  530.  See  Turkish  I£mpire. 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  on  tlie  ill-advised  prosecution  of  Queen  Cartdine, 
64,  65. 

Moore,  Sir  John  s,  campaign  in  Spain,  296-301. 

McQueen,  Mr,  Geography  of  Africa,  a  most  valuable  work,  189,  190. 

N 

Napier's,  Col.,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  271 — requisites  he  pos¬ 
sessed  for  the  task,  *272,  273-275 — true  position  in  which  Wellington 
and  Moore  are  placed  by  the  publication,  272,  273 — accura»-y  with 
which  he  describes  military  operations,  275-277 — the  state  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  utterly  unknown  to  the  Biitisli  Ministry  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  278 — Napoleon’s  aggression  in  Spain,  278- 
283 — nature  of  the  Spanish  war,  282-284 — Great  Britain  duped  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  286 — distrusted  also  by  her  people — their 
apathy  and  arrogance,  286-289 — the  Centre  Junta — its  inefticiency, 
289 — no  assistance  ever  received  from  Spain  during  the  war,  hut  rather 
hinderance,  290,291 — condition  of  Portugal,  29 1,292 — character  oft  lie 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  people,  292,  293 — direful  results  arising  from 
the  British  Ministers’  haste  and  ignorance,  2U4-296 — expedition  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  296-301 — Wellington’s  success  in  Portugal  in  1608  and 
1809,  301,  302 — otfeiisive  operations  renewed  again  in  Spain,  302 
— falsehood  and  treachery  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  303,  304 — Battle  of 
Talavera — cowardly  and  brutal  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  304-306 — 
gives  an  able  description  of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon — value  of,  to  the 
classical  reader,  306,  307 — celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  307-308 
— summary  of  the  campaigns  up  to  I8l3,  308-309 — Wellington  and 
British  army  thwarted  and  insulted  by  the  Portuguese,  309 — Our  re¬ 
lations  to  Spain  even  less  frieinlly,  310-.312 — character  of  Napier’s 
History,  312-314 — guerilla  warfare  considered,  315-317 — gives  due 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Napoleon,  317-318 — to  the  English  and  French 
armies,  318-319 — displays  generous  sympathy  for  the  common  soldier, 
319,  320. 

Napoleon's  aggression  in  Spain,  the  Peninsular  war.  See  Napier. 

Niger,  expedition  to  the.  See  Africa. 

P 

Papacp,  revolutions  of  the,  227.  See  Roman  Catholic. 

Pascal,  analysis  of,  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher,  209-212. 

Peninsular  War,  history  of  the.  See  Napier. 

Pitt,  Wilberforce’s  account  of  the  death  of,  58. 

Political  Science,  progress  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  199-200. 

Popular  institutions  and  local  self-government  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  any  nation,  16,  17. 

Portxujuese,  conduct  of  that  nation  during  the  Peninsular  War.  See 
Napier. 

Protective  System  of  Duties  most  erroneous,  418-423.  See  Import 
Duties. 

Protestantism,  Rise  of.  See  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Public  Roads  of  England,  their  financial  state,  478 — mode  of  manage¬ 
ment,  478 — number  of  trusts  and  debts,  479 — causes  of  the  embarrass¬ 


ment,  479,  480— effects  of  railways,  480-483 — of 
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483,  484 — inequality  of  taxation,  484,  485 — mail-coaches  free  from 
taxes,  485 — consolidation  of  trusts  a  great  remedy  fur  reducing  debts 
uikI  keeping  up  the  roads,  486-488 — commissioners  recommend  that 
Government  should  advance  money  to  pay  off  part  of  the  debts,  on 
the  security  of  the  roads,  488,  489. 

Pnici,  analysis  of  his  poetry,  222-224. 

Pulpit  Eloquence  not  sufficiently  cultivated,  and  the  principles  on 
wliicb  it  depends  are  not  well  understood.  See  British  Pulpit. 

Jiailwaps,  effect  which  these  have  had  on  the  prosperity  of  the  turnpike 
roads,  480-483 

Jtankds,  Leopold,  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  227.  See  Roman. 

Raumer,  Professor  Frederic  f  on,  Italy  and  the  Italians  by,  164 — ab¬ 
stract  and  character  of,  164-170.  See  Italy. 

Reeves, Henry,  translation  of  De  Tocqueville  on  Democracy  in  America,  1, 
See  Democracy. 

Reformation,  the  preachers  of  that  time  characterized  for  their  effective 
eloquence,  82. 

Roman  Catholic  Church — power  and  antiquity  of,  227  and  232 — pro- 
gress  of  knowledge  not  necessarily  fatal  to,  228 — natural  theology  is 
not  a  progressive  science,  229-232 — first  insurrection  against  its  au¬ 
thority — the  Albigensian  heresy,  232-234 — second  effort  to  throw  off 
its  domination — the  great  schism  of  the  West,  234-235 — reform  of  the 
church — council  of  Constance,  23.5,  236 — the  third  struggle  fur  spi¬ 
ritual  freedom — victory  of  Protestantism  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  236,  237 — power  of  the  church  in  Spain  and  Italy,  237,  238 
— revival  of  religion  in  the  church,  238 — zeal  and  devotion  of  Pope 
Paul  the  IVth.,  239,  240 — onler  of  the  Jesuits — their  influence  and 
energy,  240,  241 — Court  of  Rome  before  and  after  this  revival,  241- 
243 — civil  power  used  to  repress  heretical  doctrines,  243 — the  middle 
countries  of  Europe  not  influenced  by  the  revival,  243,  244 — civil 
power  used  to  suppress  heretical  doctrines,  243,  244 — conduct  of  the 
two  parties  for  the  next  two  centuries,  244-247 — policy  of  the  church 
to  enlist  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  in  her  service,  247-250 — Protestant 
])arty  vanquished,  250  —  future  wars  lost  their  religious  cast  and 
became  the  wars  of  States,  251 — progress  of  Protestant  nations 
greater  than  those  of  Catholic,  252 — rise  of  infidelity — dangerous 
effect  it  had  on  the  church,  253-257 — fall  of  the  Jesuits,  255 _ regain¬ 

ing  her  influence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  258,  259. 

Royle,  Dr,  on  the  productive  resources  of  India,  340.  See  Colonies. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  his  life  aixl  genius,  by  Dr  Waagen,  320 — furnishes 
an  excellent  subject  for  critical  enquiry,  320 — his  earlier  years  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  some  of  the  best  masters,  321 — his  biographer 
has  not  analysed  the  mind  of  Ruhens,  or  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  323 — sketch  of  his  early  life,  324-326 — distinguished  as  a  di¬ 
plomatist,  327,  328 — death  of,  329 — his  Bacchanalian  designs  painted 
with  singular  felicity,  329 — his  allegorical  style — gallery  of  the  Lux¬ 
emburg,  329-331 — animal  and  landscape  painting,  331 — considered  as 
a  portrait  painter,  331,  332— as  a  historical  or  religious  painter,  332- 
334 — his  crucifixion  of  Christ  334,  335 — the  descent  from  the  cross, 
335,  336 — raising  the  cross,  336 — criticism  on  his  indulgence  in 
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painting  horrible  subjects,  336,  337 — his  subjects  chosen  from  the  an* 
uals  of  Greece  and  Home  not  hap|)ily  done,  337 — genius  of,  338,  339 
_ character  of,  iu  private  and  public  life,  339. 

Russia,  policy  of,  towards  Turkey,  331 — treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
332.  See  Turkish  Empire, 

S 

Slave  Trade.  See  Africa, 

Smith,  Adam,  rencontre  between  him  and  Samuel  Johnson,  31,  52. 

South,  Dr,  furnishes,  in  point  of  style,  the  best  specimen  of  British  pul¬ 
pit  eloquence,  82 — specimens,  83,  84. 

arrogance,  cowardice  and  falseness  of  her  government  and  people 
tluring  the  Peninsular  war.  See  Napier. 

Spanish  (^Ancient)  Ballads,  by  Lockhart,  38.3 — attractive  form  in  which 
they  are  published,  383 — these  ballads  present  accurate  portraits  of 
life  and  manners,  386-389 — remarkable  fidelity  and  spirit  with  which 
they  are  translated,  389,  408,  and  409  — form  the  best  poetry  of  Spain, 
389 — in  their  antiquity  surpass  all  other  nations,  390-392 — still  re¬ 
mained  entire  under  the  Roman  occupation,  392-394 — eflfects  of  the 
Teutonic  irruption,  394-396 — Saracenic  invasion  accelerated  the  pro- 
sodiaral  changes  of  the  Teutonic  race,  396-398 — impulse  given  by 
the  Provencal,  398-399 — close  connexion  between  ancient  and  modern 
romance,  399-401 — the  songs  of  the  people  have  every  where  been 
interpolated  and  modernized,  401-404 — want  of  classification  in  the 
earlier  printed  collections,  404 — want  of  inelofly,  403 — the  historical 
and  chivalrous  ballads,  409-410 — the  early  ballads  descriptive  of  do¬ 
mestic  warfare,  410-415 — their  raciness  effected  by  the  intercourse 
with  Italy,  413 — deterioration  of  the  Spanish  character  and  literature, 
415 — Cervantes’  ‘  Don  Quixote’  hastened  the  general  change  for  the 
worse,  416-417 — effects  of  the  Moorish  conquest,  413 — “  Las  Guerras 
de  Granada,”  415,  416. 

Style — observations  on  the  properties  which  belong  to  the  most  effective 
eloquence,  78-88.  See  British  Pulpit. 

Sugar,  protective  duty  on,  most  injurious  to  the  revenue,  429.  See 
Colonies  and  Import  Duties. 

T 

Tattam,  3Ir,  valuable  labours  in  biblical  criticism,  144. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  passage  quoted  to  illustrate  his  style,  85. 

Taylor,  Catherine,  letters  from  Italy  by,  164. 

Theology,  natural,  not  a  |)rogressive  science,  229-232. 

Thiers,  M.,  character  as  a  statesman  of,  343. 

Tocqueville,  Alejcis  de,  sur  la  Democratie  en  Ameriqne,  1 — importance 
of  his  speculations,  1-6.  See  Democracy. 

Turkish  Empire,  extent  of,  329 — success  of  Mehemet  Ali,  530,  331 
— claims  assistance  from  Russia,  331 — treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  ef¬ 
fect  of,  332 — internal  condition  of  the  empire,  334,  333 — on  the 
death  of -Sultan  Mahmoud  offered  support  by  the  European  powers, 

533 — policy  of  England  and  France,  537 — of  Russia,  539,  540 _ 

General  Sebastiani’s  proposition  to  the  cabinet  of  England,  341 _ offer 

of  Russia,  342,  543— proceedings  of  M.  Thiers,  544 — negotiation  of 
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tin?  powers,  545*549 — tlieir  policy  considered,  549-552— sketch  of 
lhe;|irAcpedings  in  Syria,  552-556. 

Turnpike  Roads,  management  of,  in  England,  480.  See  Public  Roads. 

W 

Waagcn's  life  and  genius  of  llnhens.  See  Rubens. 

Wellington,  Duke  of;  campaigns  and  conduct  of,  during  tlic  Peninsular 
war.  See  Xapier. 

West  India  Colonies,  claims  of  the.  See  Colonies. 

WhitefekV s  sermons  characterized,  77. 

Wilberforce,  William,  correspondence  of — little  information  to  he  derived 
from  it,  48,  49 — specimen  of  his  journal,  49-51 — unfortunate  rencontre 
between  Adam  Smith  and  Dr  Johnson,  51,  52 — letter  from  a  Dr 
Cuke,  in  which  he  requests  Mr  Wilherfurce’s  influence  to  have  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Bishop  of  Calcutta  conferred  on  him,  52-54 — excerpts 
of  letters  from  Dean  Milner,  54  56 — correspondence  with  Jeremy 
Bentham,  56,  57 — and  with  Christophe  (Henry  I.)  King  of  Haiti — 

state  of  that  island,  and  its  institutions  imperfectly  known,  57 _ 

account  of  the  death  of  Pitt,  58 — remark  from  the  Rev.  J.  Venn  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  tutor  for  a  young  boy,  58,  59 — letter  from  Lord 
Muncaster  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  children,  59 — correspondence 
with  the  late  Mr  Stephen,  59-64 — letter  of  Lord  Melbourne  on  the 
prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline,  64,  65. 

Wycherley,  William,  dramatic  works  of,  490 — the  characteristics  of  the 
writings  of  his  period,  are  such  as  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  present 
age  ;  yet  their  republicatiun  is  justiflahle,  490-498 — morality  displayed 
by  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  .James  L,  498,  494 — 
immorality  of  the  writers  after  the  Restoration  caused  by  the  over¬ 
strained  austerity  of  the  Puritans,  494-501— early  years  of  W  ycherley, 
502,  503 — age  at  which  he  wrote  his  plays,  503 — his  intrigue  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  50  4,  505 — the  Dutch  war,  505,  506 — success 
which  attended  his  plays,  506 — marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Drogh¬ 
eda,  507 — his  embarrassments,  508 — his  intercourse  with  Pope,  509- 
511— moral  character  of,  511 — criticism  of  his  plays,  512-514. 


Printed  h'j  llulluntyne  and  H-tyhes,  Paul's  Work,  Edinbwyh. 


